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»  A  VERY  HARD  NUT  TO  CRACK  ” 


By  George  Glasgow 

The  “  World  Economic  and  Financial  Conference  ”  will 
meet  in  London  on  June  12th,  thereby  missing  the 
anniversary  of  its  own  origin  by  about  a  fortnight.  The 
first  news  that  such  a  conference  had  been  decided  upon — 
•decided  upon  as  a  measure  of  urgent  expediency,  demand¬ 
ing  immediate  application — was  given  to  the  world  from 
Washington  on  May  31st,  1932. 

Whereas  a  year  ago  a  common  expectation  was  that  the 
conference  could  hardly  fail  to  agree  on  a  course  of  action 
clearly  and  equally  beneficial  to  all  the  parties  concerned,  the 
dominant  temper  this  year  is  that  of  a  weary  and  bedraggled 
scepticism.  The  matter  itself  is  so  chronic  ;  the  remedies 
have  so  often  bewi  prescribed  by  the  experts,  and  not  taken 
by  the  governments  ;  Burke’s  famous  philippic — “  Invention 
is  exhausted  ;  reason  is  fatigued  ;  experience  has  given  j*udg- 
ment ;  but  obstinacy  is  not  yet  conquered  ” — has  been  so 
insistently  applicable  to  contemporary  experience,  that  men 
have  begun  to  doubt  if  there  is  any  limit  beyond  which 
political  obduracy  will  not  go. 

By  contrast,  in  June  a  year  ago,  a  Disarmament  Confer¬ 
ence,  sitting  in  Geneva,  representative  of  sixty  nations  and 
of  nearly  2,000,000,000  people,  was  still  upheld  by  a  widely 
prevalent  public  belief  that  when  the  matter  was  driven  to  an 
issue,  the  world’s  politicians  would  be  able  to  do  the  single, 
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simple  thing  they  all  had  said  they  wanted  to  do  ;  and  the 
feeling  of  confidence  thereby  engendered  spread  to  the  cog¬ 
nate  enterprise  in  pure  finance  and  economics.  When  the 
same  sixty  nations  met  to  remove  from  each  other’s  necks  the 
economic  noose  that  was  strangling  them  all  indiscriminately, 
they  would — so  ran  the  belief — simply  remove  it.  But  the 
Disarmament  Conference  added  month  to  month,  now  adds 
year  to  year,  and  makes  no  progress.  The  World  Confer¬ 
ence,  far  from  meeting  and  adopting  the  simple  common 
remedy,  already  defined  in  advance  for  its  adoption,  could 
not  for  twelve  months  agree  even  to  meet. 

It  has  therefore  become  the  fashion  to  affect  a  tone  of 
cynicism,  pleasant  or  gloomy  according  to  varying  tempera¬ 
ments,  about  all  political  endeavour  ;  to  recall  that  never  in 
history  has  a  political  machinery  produced  any  recognizable 
result  except  war,  physical  and  economic,  abroad  and  costly 
muddle  at  home  ;  in  short,  to  accept  as  an  axiom  that  politics 
are  the  chief  instrument  whereby,  for  their  own  mysterious 
good,  the  people  of  the  world  are  chastised.  When  one  comes 
to  think  of  it,  it  is  unlikely  that  politics  should  be  anything 
but  an  instrument  of  misunderstanding  on  the  largest  scale. 
The  mind  of  man  is  chaotic  in  the  sense  that  in  different 
people  it  registers  different  impressions  of  the  same  thing. 
The  most  certain  mental  result  of  the  contact  of  any  two 
persons,  from  infancy  upwards,  is  disagreement,  expressed 
or  not  expressed,  great  or  small.  The  permutations  and 
combinations  of  different  impressions,  memories,  prejudices 
even  between  two  people  are  in  themselves  enough  to  justify 
“  jesting  ”  Pilate  when  he  asked  :  “  What  is  truth  ?  ”  The 
biblical  injunction  that  one  should  not  judge,  lest  one  be 
judged  obviously  derives  from  the  same  common  experience, 
that  one  cannot  understand  another’s  circumstances  nor  the 
factors  of  his  conduct. 

If  such  be  the  attribute  of  the  relationship  of  two  indivi¬ 
duals,  what  must  be  the  arithmetical  sum  of  possible  diver¬ 
gencies  between  millions  of  people,  expressing  themselves 
by  political  means  ?  It  becomes,  therefore,  a  tenable  hypo¬ 
thesis  that  the  greater  the  scope  assigned  to  the  political 
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method  in  human  affairs,  the  greater  inevitably  the  muddle. 
Could  there  be  a  more  spectacular  muddle  than  the  assembly 
in  London  of  the  world’s  politicians  for  the  purpose  of  remov¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  commerce — tariffs,  exchange  restrictions, 
sterilised  gold,  absurd  political  debts — all  of  those  obstacles 
being  the  handiwork  of  those  very  politicians  themselves  ? 
“  This  is  a  very  hard  nut  to  crack  ”,  observed  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  on  May  5  th,  1933,  broadcasting  his  views  on  the 
approaching  world  conference.  Yet  it  is  easier  and  more 
intelligent  to  be  optimistic  than  pessimistic  ;  for,  helpless  as 
we  all  are,  we  necessarily  depend  upon  some  superhuman, 
and  therefore  better,  agency  than  ourselves. 

The  true  origin  of  the  Conference  must  be  traced  to  the 
summer  of  1931.  The  extent  of  the  damage  done  to  inter¬ 
national  commerce  by  the  political  “  bosses  ”  since  1914  was 
then  illustrated  by  the  wobbling  of  the  British  pound  itself : 
that  token  of  financial  stability  which  had  traditionally  been 
taken  for  granted  throughout  the  world.  In  that  same  sum¬ 
mer  the  payment  of  the  European  war  debts  was  suspended, 
on  Mr.  Hoover’s  ironic  initiative.  A  year  later  the  Lausanne 
Conference  registered  the  breakdown,  so  far  as  Europe  was 
concerned,  of  the  whole  system  of  political  war-indebtedness. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Hoover  was 
nearing  the  end  of  his  Presidential  term,  it  was  impossible 
to  add  an  American  to  a  European  debt  settlement.  The 
European  Powers,  therefore,  by  means  of  the  famous  “  Gentle¬ 
man’s  Agreement  ”,  of  which  the  text  was  published  on 
July  14th,  1932,  made  the  abrogation  of  the  Versailles  debts 
contingent  upon  America’s  abrogation  of  the  European  debts 
owed  to  her,  although  it  was  obvious  to  any  schoolboy  that 
once  a  political  debt  was  suspended,  it  was  not  likely  ever  to 
be  restored.  It  was  the  Lausanne  Conference  also  that 
formally  launched  the  project  of  a  world  conference  by  invit¬ 
ing  the  League  of  Nations  to  convoke  “  a  conference  on  mone¬ 
tary  and  economic  questions  ”  and  by  prescribing  the  heads 
of  an  agenda,  thus  : 

[a)  Financial  questions :  Monetary  and  credit  policy ;  exchange 
difficulties ;  the  level  of  prices  ;  the  movement  of  capital. 
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{b)  The  economic  question :  Improved  conditions  of  production  and 
interchange,  with  particular  attention  to  tariff  policy ;  prohibition  and 
restriction  of  importation  and  exportation,  quotas,  and  other  barriers 
of  trade,  producers’  agreements.  The  conference  emphasizes  in  particu¬ 
lar  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  currencies  on  a  healthy  basis  and  of 
thereby  making  it  possible  to  abolish  measures  of  exchange  control  and 
to  remove  transfer  difficulties.  Further,  the  conference  is  impressed 
with  the  vital  need  of  facilitating  the  revival  of  international  trade. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  list  of  agenda,  the  subject 
of  the  American  debt  had  no  place,  for  the  transparent  reason 
that  the  European  politicians  judged  it  inopportune  to  irri¬ 
tate  the  American  politicians.  December  15th,  1932,  came 
and  went.  With  it  went  £19,500,000  of  British  gold  across 
the  Atlantic,  harming  the  British,  and  hardly  affecting  the 
American,  budget,  but  illustrating  the  unlimitedly  non¬ 
sensical  possibilities  of  high  politics.  The  transport  of  that 
gold  across  the  Atlantic  in  December,  1932,  will  no  doubt 
live  in  history  as  one  of  the  great  futilities,  comparable  to 
Canute’s  defiance  of  the  natural  laws. 

Mr.  Hoover  never  apparently  recognized,  and  we  do  not 
yet  know  whether  Mr.  Roosevelt  recognizes,  or  can  persuade 
Congress  to  recognize,  the  difference  between  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  a  creditor  and  a  debtor  within  the  same  country  and 
the  relationship  of  a  creditor  and  a  debtor  belonging  to  different 
countries.  An  American  debtor  can  pay  an  American  credi¬ 
tor  in  dollars,  his  own  currency.  A  British  debtor  to  an 
American  creditor  must  first  change  sterling  into  dollars. 
Either,  therefore,  the  foreign  debt  must  be  paid  in  the  form 
of  the  payer-country’s  favourable  trade  balance  or  it  must 
be  paid  in  gold.  The  United  States  refused  to  be  paid  in  the 
form  of  trade,  and  had  nearly  cornered  the  world’s  supply  of 
gold.  The  political  debts  owed  to  the  United  States  have 
therefore  in  effect  been  cancelled  by  the  United  States. 
Because  payment  from  abroad  must  be  translated  into  dollars, 
she  can  be  paid  only  in  goods  or  in  services.  She  can  be 
paid,  therefore,  only  by  reducing  her  own  exports  or  by 
increasing  her  own  imports  ;  that  is,  can  be  paid  only  in  the 
form  of  an  unfavourable  American  trade  balance,  and  to  the 
extent  of  such  balance. 
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The  hundred-year  experience  of  Great  Britain,  who  accu¬ 
mulated  foreign  securities  totalling  $20,000,000,000  (say 
^4,000,000,000)  illustrates  the  procedure.  Her  only  means  of 
receiving  the  proceeds  was  to  accept  food,  raw  materials, 
and  in  the  end  even  manufactured  goods,  to  the  detriment 
of  British  agriculture  and  British  industry.  The  balance — 
that  is  the  amount  due  to  her  not  recovered  in  the  form  of 
imports — had  to  be  paid  out  of  further  loans  made  by  Great 
Britain.  But  the  United  States,  having  in  the  short  course 
of  five  years  been  thrust  into  a  position  comparable  to  that 
which  Great  Britain  slowly  achieved  through  a  century,  had 
no  tradition  and  no  background  to  guide  her  policy.  When 
American  agriculture  and  American  industry  declined  as  a 
result  of  America’s  receiving  debt  payments  from  abroad,  it 
was  America’s  policy  to  bolster  them  up  by  legislative  measures 
(the  Hawley-Smoot  Tariff,  subsidies,  etc.).  In  other  words, 
America  refused  debt  payments  except  to  the  extent  that 
they  resulted  from  her  own  pre-1929  loans.  Since  she 
stopped  lending  to  Europe  the  debts  have  been  dead,  because 
America  in  effect  has  refused  payment. 

France  last  December  acted  logically ;  Great  Britain’s 
action  was  a  muddle.  The  theoretic  justification  of  a  British 
payment  last  December  was  that  the  financial  prestige  of  the 
City  of  London  might  be  damaged  by  formal  default,  even 
though  such  default  were  the  direct  imposition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  policy  aforesaid  :  but  the  concurrent  interest  and  the 
deliberate  policy  of  the  City  and  of  the  Treasury,  partly 
achieved  by  the  operation  of  the  Exchange  Equalization  Fund, 
was  not  to  improve  the  exchange  value  of  the  pound,  but  to 
keep  it  down.  The  two  things  were  diametrically  inconsistent. 

The  argument  is  elementary  ;  but  Mr.  Hoover  was  no 
better  informed  in  this  matter  than  the  late  Mr.  Calvin 
Coolidge,  the  author  of  that  charming  howler  :  “  Well,  they 
hired  the  money,  didn’t  they  ?  ”  Of  course  they  didn’t.  No 
money  passed.  What  they  “  hired  ”  was  pigs,  cattle,  wheat, 
cotton,  tobacco,  munitions.  America  could  be  repaid  by 
accepting  similar  products  from  her  debtors :  but  she 
maintains  a  tariff  for  the  precise  purpose  of  refusing  such 
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products.  Mr.  Frank  H.  Simonds  in  his  recent  book  America 
Mast  Cancel  (Hamish  Hamilton)  reaches  this  conclusion, 
which  he  submits  to  his  own  countrymen  :  “  Is  there,  then, 
no  way  under  the  sun  to  get  back  what  we  loaned  ?  Oh,  yes, 
there  is  precisely  the  way  in  which  the  debts  were  first  made. 

All  the  United  States  has  to  do  is  to  go  to  war.  Then  it  can 
take  pay  in  goods  and  services.  Then  it  can  accept  steel, 
munitions,  clothing.  .  .  .  But  it  is  the  only  way.” 

One  of  the  curious  facts  of  contemporary  experience  is 
that  the  politicians  have  become  so  expert  in  destruction  that 
they  destroy  without  consciously  knowing  what  they  do. 

The  essential  fact  illustrated  by  the  Great  War  and  its  financial 
aftermath  surely  is  that  war  destroys,  and  what  is  destroyed, 
is  destroyed.  Mr.  Simonds  says  excellently  :  “  The  World 
War  was  a  disaster,  not  an  investment.” 

The  present  British  Government,  which  is  a  band  of  f 

politicians,  nevertheless  has  scored  to  its  record  one  of  two 
post-war  achievements  in  pure  political  logic.  In  its  Note  i 
of  December  ist  last  to  the  United  States  that  Government 
wrote  : 

Reparations  and  war  debts  represent  expenditure  on  destruction. 
Fertile  fields  were  rendered  barren  and  populous  cities  a  shattered  min. 

Such  expenditure,  instead  of  producing  a  slow  and  steady  accumulation  1;^ 
of  w’ealth,  destroys  in  a  few  hours  the  stored  up  riches  of  the  past.  Like  ! 

the  shells  on  which  they  were  largely  spent,  these  loans  were  blown  to  > 

pieces.  They  have  produced  nothing  to  repay  them,  and  they  have 
left  behind  nothing  but  fresh  complications  and  perplexities. 

That  Note,  indeed,  not  only  would  serve  as  a  complete 
handbook  to  the  impending  conference  in  London,  but 
achieves  the  impressive  feat  of  exposing  the  terrors  of  modern 
politics  on  the  testimony  of  one  set  of  modern  politicians 
themselves.  It  is  a  manifestation  of  logic  in  the  form  of  a 
boomerang.  The  other  post-war  achievement  in  political 
logic  above  referred  to  was  enacted  in  Athens  in  November 
1922,  when  six  members  of  the  Cabinet  were  executed  by 
court-martial  decision  for  having  embarked  upon  and  lost 
the  war  in  Anatolia. 


June  15th  is  near  at  hand.  The  Conference  will  not  meet 
till  June  1 2th.  What  will  happen  about  the  debt  ?  As 
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these  lines  are  written  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  United 
States  Congress  has  yet  reconciled  itself  to  the  fact  that  the 
debts  owed  to  the  United  States  cannot  continue  to  be  paid, 
or  that  a  further  transfer  of  exclusively  British  gold  on  June 
15th  would  merely  beg  the  question  ;  nor  is  there  any  evid¬ 
ence — there  could  not  be — about  the  British  Government’s 
intention  in  the  alternative  event  of  a  moratorium  not  being 
agreed  upon  in  time.  Yet  the  debt  is  necessarily  the  most 
important  item  in  the  agenda  whether  it  be  considered  at  the 
Conference  or  separately.  If  the  politicians  assembled  in 
London  cannot  agree  on  a  method  of  evading  the  June  transfer 
— whether  or  no  the  alternative  be  formal  default — it  is  un¬ 
likely  that  they  will  recognize  any  other  of  the  established 
facts  that  will  stare  them  in  the  face. 

Is  it  yet  possible  to  discern  any  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  combatant  arguments,  as  effected  since,  for  instance, 
November  23rd  last,  when  Mr.  Hoover  made  the  dogged 
statement  that  the  suggested  suspension  of  the  December 
15th  payments  “  does  not  appear  to  me  to  carry  weight?  ” 
Mr.  Roosevelt  certainly  has  discussed  the  matter  in  Wash¬ 
ington  with  Mr.  MacDonald  (April  21st — 25th),  with  the 
result  that  the  deadlock  was  at  least  subjected  to  renewed 
examination.  All  that  Mr.  MacDonald  could  report,  how¬ 
ever  (broadcast  statement  of  May  5th,  1933),  was  that  “  .  .  .  . 
If  the  International  Conference  is  to  achieve  any  fine  results 
the  vexed  question  [i.e.,  of  the  debt]  must  be  settled  one  way 
or  another  as  quickly  as  possible — certainly  before  the  Con¬ 
ference  ends.  Upon  that  we  are  in  agreement  ”, 

The  really  interesting  deduction  to  be  made  from  that 
statement  and  from  the  similar  statement  he  made  on  May 
9th  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  MacDonald  were  no  nearer  a  solution  than  before.  The 
Conference  may  last  till  Christmas  of  this  year.  It  would  be 
fairer  to  say  that  there  can  be  no  ‘‘  fine  results  ”  unless  the 
debt  question  is  settled  before  June  15th — three  days  after 
the  Conference  opens.  A  postponement  of  the  transfer  or 
even  a  provisional  suspension  on  the  Lausanne  model  for  the 
duration  of  the  Conference  would  be  tantamount  to  a  settle- 
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ment ;  for  everybody  knows  that  the  tactical  principle  of 
encompassing  only  “  this  day  our  daily  bread  ”  is  half  the 
battle  in  diplomacy  as  in  most  human  affairs. 

Mr.  MacDonald’s  party  returned  from  the  United  States 
in  a  slightly  more  cheerful  frame  of  mind  than  was  theirs 
when  they  started.  He  himself  on  May  5th  contrived  to 
enumerate  five  achievements  resulting  from  the  four  days’ 
conversations,  not  any  of  them,  it  must  be  confessed,  of  any 
great  substance,  thus  : 

(1)  The  final  decision,  which  has  been  so  long  delayed,  to  open  the 
International  Conference  on  June  12th  ; 

(2)  A  preliminary  mutual  examination  of  the  causes  of  the  world 
crisis  and  the  means  of  overcoming  them  .  .  .  ; 

(3)  The  personal  exchange  of  information  regarding  war  debts  and  an 
agreement  that  on  their  settlement  depends  the  success  of  the  work  of 
the  Economic  Conference  ...  we  are  to  use  every  means  in  our  power 
to  find  a  way  to  settle  those  debts ; 

(4)  An  understanding  of  how  to  co-operate  in  tr5dng  to  bring  the 
Disarmament  Conference  to  a  successful  issue  ; 

(5)  An  improvement  generally  of  the  friendly  relations  and  the  mutual 
esteem  of  our  two  countries. 

His  entourage  were  cheerful  enough  to  surmise  that  if  the 
approaching  Conference  could  only  be  an  Anglo-American 
conference,  success  would  be  possible.  Instead,  it  is  to  be  a 
world  conference,  mainly  dependent  on  a  measure  of  agree¬ 
ment  being  achieved  by  five  countries — the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  There  are  few 
weather-beaten  realists  who  expect  that  Herr  Hitler’s  Ger¬ 
many  will  contribute  much  to  the  work  in  hand  beyond 
demanding  that  Germany’s  short-term  be  translated  into  long¬ 
term  commercial  liabilities  at  a  cheap  rate,  that  the  existing 
rates  of  her  long-term  liabilities  be  reduced,  and  that  her 
army  be  increased.  It  is  unfortunate  that  Germany’s  emo¬ 
tional  capacity  should  have  been  worked  into  a  frenzy  of 
muddled  militarism  and  self-exaltation  at  the  moment  when 
something  more  chastened  would  be  more  profitable  to  herself 
and  to  others. 

It  seems  to  be  a  fair  assumption  that  the  Conference 
prospects  will  be  quickly  established  by  June  15th.  If  that 
day  arrives,  and,  America  willing,  no  ships  pass  with  their 
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dead  weight  of  gold  across  the  Atlantic,  then  it  will  be  possible 
to  look  ahead  to  the  further  business  awaiting  the  Conf^erence. 

When,  and  if,  that  stage  is  reached,  the  spectacle  will 
indeed  be  large.  Every  single  factor  in  the  material  circum¬ 
stances  of  international  intercourse  will  be  tabled  for  dis¬ 
cussion.  Even  if  American  politicians  had  not  repeatedly 
said  so,  it  would  be  obvious  that  the  business  of  the  London 
Economic  Conference  is  interdependent  with  that  of  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  One  of  the  true  things 
said  by  Mr.  Hoover  was  that  “  the  problem  of  foreign  debts 
has  in  the  American  mind  a  very  definite  relationship  to  the 
problem  of  disarmament  ”  (November  23rd,  1932.) 

It  seems  inevitable  that  the  Economic  Conference  will 
among  other  things  be  concerned  with  the  greatest  of  all 
international  problems,  that  of  war  and  peace.  The  poli¬ 
ticians  who  ipso  facto  produce  war  are  about  to  abolish,  if  they 
can,  their  own  consequences.  The  relationship  between  dis¬ 
armament  and  economic  recovery  is  both  direct  and  indirect. 
Indirectly  war  has  certain  unsettling  effects  upon  commerce. 
Directly,  it  is  absurd,  at  a  time  when  no  budget  in  the  world 
can  be  made  to  balance,  that  every  country  in  the  world — 
except  only  Great  Britain,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Japan — has 
increased  its  expenditure  on  armaments  within  the  past  few 
years,  has  even  largely  increased  it,  and  refuses  now  to  retract. 

It  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  if  the  nations  represented 
at  the  Conference  are  unable  to  agree  on  a  reduction  of  arma¬ 
ments — for  the  nations  represented  in  London  will  be  the 
same  as  those  represented  in  Geneva — they  will  neither  be 
able  to  agree  upon  an  adequate  reduction  of  the  tariffs  whereby 
they  prevent  themselves  from  doing  trade  with  each  other, 
nor  upon  the  abandonment  of  exchange  restrictions  whereby 
they  refuse  to  allow  even  the  small  remnant  of  international 
trade  to  be  paid  for,  nor  upon  the  restoration  to  action  of  the 
gold  standard  upon  which  the  normal  practice  of  international 
commerce  is  based. 

Really  this  matter  of  the  World  Economic  and  Financial 
Conference  about  to  meet  in  London  is  a  source  of  increasing 
wonder  to  those  who  think  about  it.  Since  1914,  by  a  violent 
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twist  of  chance,  the  whole  world  has  been  caught  up  in  a 
tornado  of  politics.  First  came  the  war — “  The  Great  War  ” 
— involving  the  whole  world.  The  political  leaders  of  Ger¬ 
many,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  Japan,  the  United  States, 
and  many  other  countries  diverted  the  whole  world’s  work, 
energy,  and  thought  upon  an  insane  world-wide  riot,  of  which 
the  exclusive  purpose  was  to  destroy  human  life,  wealth,  and 
property  ad  infinitum.  Next,  the  politicians  all  met  together 
at  the  Paris  Conference  and  turned  the  world  into  a  sort  of 
diplomatic  bear  garden.  Every  country  being  well-nigh 
ruined  by  the  war,  the  “  victors  ”,  that  is,  those  of  the  belli¬ 
gerents  which  in  the  military  sense  had  “  won  ”,  desperately 
tried  to  make  ”  the  defeated  ”  pay  :  that  is  to  extract  repara¬ 
tion  from  those  who  ex  hypothesi  were  least  able  to  repair 
anything.  The  result  of  such  politics  was,  of  course,  not 
foreseen  by  the  politicians.  The  enemies  of  Germany,  by 
demanding  reparation  from  Germany,  were  in  effect  demand¬ 
ing  of  Germany  that  she  should  become  immediately  and 
hugely  more  prosperous  than  themselves,  so  that  she  could 
pay  :  but  those  enemies  of  Germany  were  at  the  same  time 
determined  that  Germany  should  become  nothing  of  the  kind. 
These  political  adventurers  were  as  confused  as  their  proto¬ 
types  who  hunted  the  Snark : 

“  But  the  principal  failing  occurred  in  the  sailing, 

And  the  Bellman,  perplexed  and  distressed. 

Said  he  had  hoped,  at  least,  when  the  wind  blew  due  East, 
That  the  ship  would  not  travel  due  West !  ” 


The  politicians,  when  they  determined  to  make  Germany 
pay,  and  equally  determined  to  make  her  for  ever  unable  to 
pay,  did  not  perform  their  perversities  for  the  exclusive  be¬ 
wilderment  of  the  ”  defeated  ”.  The  victors  had  become 
financially  entangled  among  themselves,  and  the  United 
States  presented  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy  precisely 
the  same  mutually  destructive  demands  as  those  three  countries 
had  presented  to  Germany.  Fortunately,  nobody  at  first 
understood  what  anybody  was  doing  ;  the  War  was  over ; 
business  men  felt  as  M.  Clemenceau  felt  in  November,  1918, 
when  he  said  :  ”  And  now  to  work  !  ”  Everybody  went  to 
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work.  The  United  States,  having  become  the  world’s  greatest 
creditor,  and  having  made  the  greatest  financial  profit  out  of 
the  War  (the  United  States  trade  balance,  for  instance,  rose 
from  $691,000,000  in  1913  to  $3,000,000,000  in  1916),  lent 
money  to  Germany,  who  paid  some  of  it  in  reparation  to 
France  and  Great  Britain,  who  paid  some  of  it  back  to  the 
United  States,  who  lent  it  again  to  Germany,  and  so  on  and 
so  on. 

In  the  meantime  taxation  in  most  countries  except  in  the 
United  States  was  so  high  that  trade  was  crippled.  The 
politicians,  having  had  the  power  to  organize  a  4^-year  world¬ 
wide  campaign  of  intensive  and  indiscriminate  slaughter, 
were  powerful  enough  to  tax  the  survivors  to  economic  death. 
In  Russia  the  politicians  deliberately  interned  their  150,000,000 
of  subjects  and  cut  them  off  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  The 
politicians  of  most  other  countries  unintentionally  and  by 
other  means  did  more  or  less  the  same  thing.  The  general 
condition  of  the  world’s  trade  was  one  of  chaos,  but  the  non- 
Russian  politicians  were  able  to  maintain  the  semblance  of 
international  exchange  by  means  of  wholesale  borrowing. 
Not  only  did  Europe  borrow  American  commercial  credits, 
refugee  loans,  relief  loans,  but  the  League  of  Nations  ex¬ 
tracted  from  some  of  its  constituent  European  members  vast 
loans  which  it  proceeded  to  pour,  as  it  were,  into  the  Danube. 
But  the  wild  orgy  could  not  last.  It  was  so  wild  that  in 
New  York  everybody  became  a  Stock  Exchange  gambler, 
with  the  result  that  the  stream  of  capital  from  the  United 
States  to  Europe  was  met  in  mid-ocean  by  an  opposite  stream 
of  capital  destined  for  Wall  Street  speculation.  The  collision 
took  place  in  1929.  The  United  States  stopped  lending  to 
Germany,  Germany  therefore  stopped  paying  France,  France 
stopped  paying  the  United  States.  The  money  ceased  to 
circulate.  A  vast  unprecedented  process  of  liquidation,  or 
deflation,  had  set  in  which  squeezed  commerce  to  a  stand¬ 
still.  Prices  fell  disastrously.  In  the  existing  international 
network  of  paper  indebtedness,  liabilities  rose  automatically 
and  proportionately  as  assets  fell. 

The  politicians,  being  as  uncontrolled  in  their  panic,  as 
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they  had  been  in  their  exuberance,  proceeded  to  safeguard 
existing  national  assets  by  restrictions  against  the  export  of 
currency  and  by  tariff  prohibitions  against  the  import  of 
foreign  trade.  Something  like  a  condition  of  primitive 
barter  was  offered  to  commerce  for  its  continued  operation  ; 
but  modern  commerce  could  not  work  on  the  principles  of 
primitive  barter.  The  gold  standard,  of  course,  went  down 
in  the  general  disaster.  Its  sinking  convulsions  produced 
some  grotesque  effects.  While  Mr.  MacDonald  and  Sir 
Frederick  Leith-Ross  were  in  mid-Atlantic  (April  19th)  on 
their  way  to  discuss  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  prospects  of  the 
World  Conference,  the  United  States,  holding  more  than 
half  of  the  world’s  available  supply  of  monetary  gold,  went 
off  gold.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  admirers  said  that  only  by  that 
means  was  he  able  to  withstand  the  unsound  inflationary 
proposals  then  assailing  him.  It  is  probably  truer  to  suppose 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt  hardly  knew  why  or  what  he  did. 

The  general  spectacle  being  that  of  an  undisguised  disaster,  . 
whence  emerges  the  chance  for  optimism  ? 

That  question  is  best  answered  by  another  :  can  the  poli¬ 
ticians  possibly  do  anything  worse  ?  For  twenty  years  the 
political  Colossus  has  bestridden  the  world.  Political  power 
is  such  that  it  thrives  and  increases  upon  itself.  The  greater 
it  grows,  the  more  people  obtain  a  stake  in  its  continuance, 
and  the  greater  becomes  that  army  of  permanent  officials,  per¬ 
manently  battening  upon  the  dwindling  remainder  of  the 
community.  Who  can  shift  them  ?  Not  the  politicians,  for 
they  are  the  product  of  the  politicians.  This  disease  of 
socialism — for  that  is  what  it  really  is,  the  progressive  sub¬ 
jugation  of  the  individual  by  the  “  state  ” — had  to  run  its 
course.  Has  it  reached  its  crisis  ?  Bolshevism,  tariffs,  wars, 
war  debts,  exchange  restrictions,  gold  embargoes,  with  their 
combined  achievement  of  stagnant  trade,  unemployment  and 
universal  adversity  :  these  are  the  works  of  politics.  The 
assembly  in  London  of  the  whole  world’s  politicians  will  be 
a  cheerful  event,  not  because  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that 
they  will  change  their  spots  and  do  something  constructive, 
but  because  they  will  ceremonially  review  their  own  handi- 
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work  and  willy-nilly  themselves  expose  the  desolation  they 
have  produced.  Fire  cannot  drive  out  fire.  The  politicians 
of  the  world  cannot  undo  the  harm  that  the  politicians  do. 
Either  the  June  conference  will  be  the  supreme  reduction  to 
absurdity  of  post- 19 14  political  extravagance,  whence  may 
follow  automatically  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  its  political 
overlords  ;  or  the  disease  of  politics  must  go  even  further, 
whence  one  would  perforce  deduce  that  mankind,  again  for 
its  own  mysterious  good,  has  not  yet  been  punished  enough. 
In  either  event  the  true  philosopher  will  retain  his  serenity. 


NATIONALISM  THE  WORLD’S  BANE 


By  John  Hallett 

The  history  text-books  used  to  tell  us — and  probably  still 
tell  our  children — that  Nationalism  as  a  political  idea 
was  born  on  the  battlefields  of  Napoleon.  Until  the 
latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  wars  were  an  affair  of 
dynasties  rather  than  of  nations  ;  national  conscript  armies 
were  unknown  ;  and  so  little  was  national  feeling  developed  in 
other  spheres  that  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  Prussia  could 
express  open  contempt  for  the  German  language  and  devote  the 
whole  of  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  French.  The  twin  up¬ 
heavals  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the  Napoleonic  wars 
changed  all  that.  Greek  independence  blossomed  out  of  the 
marshes  of  Missolonghi ;  Italian  and  German  unity,  realised 
half  a  century  later,  were  conceived  on  the  battlefields  of 
Northern  Italy  and  Central  Europe  ;  Russian  national  con¬ 
sciousness  received  its  first  and  mightiest  impulse  in  the  retreat 
from  Moscow  ;  and  even  Poland,  though  she  was  not  destined 
to  secure  her  liberation  for  another  hundred  years,  continued 
throughout  the  nineteenth  century  to  venerate  the  name  of 
Napoleon  as  the  champion  of  her  national  freedom.  The 
principle  of  nationality  runs  like  a  golden  thread  through  nine¬ 
teenth-century  history.  By  the  end  of  the  century  its  import¬ 
ance  and  its  sacrosanctity  had  won  such  universal  recognition 
that  men  had  forgotten  how  modern  it  really  was.  They 
placed  it  among  the  eternal  verities  which  no  longer  abide 
thought  or  question. 

Perhaps  the  oddest  thing  of  all  to  us,  who  survey  the  field 
from  the  vantage-point  of  1933,  is  that,  throughout  the  last 
century,  Nationalism  went  hand  in  hand  with  democracy. 
There  was  felt  to  be  some  essential,  almost  mystical,  link 
between  the  ideals  of  democracy  and  of  nationality.  The 


former  had  sprung  from  the  French  Revolution,  the  latter 
from  Bonapartism  ;  and  the  Revolution  and  Napoleon  had 
really  never  got  themselves  disentangled  from  each  other  in 
the  popular  mind.  But  the  man  who,  historically,  is  most 
clearly  responsible  for  the  linking  of  the  two  ideas  is  Metternich. 
He  abhorred  both  with  an  equal  loathing.  (It  is,  by  the  way, 
significant  that  Metternich  should,  in  the  past  year,  have 
attracted  the  respectful,  almost  sympathetic,  attention  of  more 
than  one  English  biographer.)  For  Metternich  nationality  and 
democracy  were  the  twin  enemies.  Singly  or  together,  they 
menaced  not  only  the  Austrian  Empire,  but  the  whole  European 
order  which  he  had  constructed  with  so  much  pains. 

Where  the  reactionaries  led,  the  radicals  naturally  followed. 
What  was  bad  for  Metternich  and  the  Holy  Alliance  must  be 
good  enough  for  them.  The  typical  hero  of  European  nine¬ 
teenth-century  radicalism  is  Mazzini,  who  struggled  for  the 
simultaneous  overthrow  of  autocracy  and  of  foreign  domination 
in  his  country,  and  whose  goal  was  not  merely  the  unity  of 
Italy  but  an  Italian  Republic.  Mazzini,  both  nationalist  and 
democrat,  is  the  natural  counterpart  of  Metternich  ;  and 
Mazzini,  who  lived  for  many  years  in  England,  was  the  darling 
of  English  radicals  in  the  midale  years  of  last  century.  (It  is, 
once  more,  significant  that  recent  English  historians  of  the 
Italian  movement  have  set  to  work  to  “  deflate  ”  Mazzini’s 
reputation.)  Even  Karl  Marx,  who  had  less  use  for  sentiment 
of  any  kind  than  most  reformers,  tempered  the  rigidity  of  his 
economic  system  with  a  certain  sympathy  for  “  oppressed 
nationalities  ”  ;  and  the  germs  of  the  First  International  can 
actually  be  traced  to  an  international  meeting  convened  in 
London  to  protest  against  the  suppression  of  the  Polish  national 
rebellion  of  1863. 

It  is  worth  while  to  examine  the  process  by  which  Nationalism 
and  Democracy — these  Siamese  twins  of  nineteenth-century 
political  thought — have,  before  the  twentieth  century  has  run 
a  third  of  its  course,  undergone  a  violent  and  decisive  separation. 
The  war  at  first  seemed  to  leave  the  issue  of  Nationalism  in 
doubt.  Of  the  warring  Powers,  Germany  was  the  most  loudly 
and  blatantly  nationalistic,  as  well  as — except  for  Russia — the 
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least  democratic  ;  and  a  good  deal  was  done  by  way  of  Allied 
propaganda  to  discredit  the  extremer  forms  of  Nationalism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Allied  cause,  as  the  war  went  on,  became 
more  and  more  involved  with  that  of  the  “  oppressed  nation¬ 
alities  of  Central  Europe  ;  though  there  were,  almost  up  to  the 
end.  Allied  statesmen  who  dreamed  of  buying  off  Vienna  by 
a  separate  peace  which  would  have  shelved  the  question  of 
nationalities  and  left  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  intact.  It 
was  touch  and  go  whether  a  new  Congress  of  Vienna  might  not 
re-settle  Europe  on  lines  of  which  Metternich  himself  would 
scarcely  have  disapproved. 

The  issue,  so  far  as  the  war  period  was  concerned,  was 
finally  decided  —  ex  Occidente  Lux  —  by  President  Wilson. 
Throughout  the  nineteenth  century,  the  United  States  of 
America  had  imported  their  political  ideas  from  Europe  with  a 
time-lag  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  years  ;  and  Wilson  had,  in  1918, 
the  same  fresh,  unquestioning  faith  in  the  ideals  of  Democracy 
and  Nationality  which  had  flourished  in  Western  Europe  in 
the  ’sixties  and  the  ’seventies.  Post-war  Europe,  in  its  mood 
of  weary  and  uncritical  enthusiasm,  would  eagerly  have 
swallowed  any  tonic  from  a  bottle  bearing  a  transatlantic 
label.  It  gulped  down  Wilson  in  more  than  homoeopathic 
doses,  and  did  not  pause  to  reflect  that  the  prescription,  offered 
to  it  as  the  latest  product  of  American  science,  was  one  which 
had  been  invented  and  freely  used  by  its  own  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers.  Nationalism  was  triumphant.  The  Great  War 
had  finished  what  Napoleon  had  begun.  The  twentieth 
century  had  vindicated  the  wisdom  of  its  predecessor. 

But  presently  men  began  once  more  to  reflect.  They 
remembered  how  they  had  been  told,  not  so  long  ago,  that  those 
good  German  Nationalists  Treitschke,  Bernhardi  and  Houston 
Stewart  Chamberlain,  had  been  the  real  and  only  begetters  of 
the  war  ;  they  began  to  observe  some  of  the  uglier  phenomena 
to  which  the  spirit  of  nationality  had  given  birth  in  the  newly 
created  or  newly  liberated  states  ;  and,  above  all,  they  began 
to  feel  a  little  ashamed  of  some  of  the  hysterical  things  they 
themselves  had  said  and  done  under  the  influence  of  national 
enthusiasm.  While  this  uncertain  mood  still  prevailed,  Signor 
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Mussolini  startled  the  world  by  a  violent  and  successful  assault 
on  democracy  in  the  name  of  a  new  entity  called  Fascism, 
about  which  little  was  known  save  that  it  wore  an  ostenta¬ 
tiously  nationalistic  complexion.  It  became  clear  that  Nation¬ 
alism  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  an  idol  with  feet  of  clay,  and 
that,  if  its  head  reached  to  heaven,  its  feet  sometimes  floundered 
in  less  pleasant  and  healthy  places.  Then  the  world  entered 
on  that  struggle  for  economic  existence  now  commonly  known 
for  short  as  “  the  Crisis  ”  ;  and  the  far-seeing  began  to  wonder 
not  merely  whether  Nationalism  ought  not  to  be  put  under 
restraint,  but  whether  it  would  prove  to  be  compatible  with 
the  survival  of  modern  civilization  at  all.  Finally  came  the 
recent  dramatic  events  in  Germany  which  showed  that  Nation¬ 
alism  could  give  rise  to  some  of  the  ugliest,  because  apparently 
least  excusable,  excesses  of  modem  history.  Such  are  perhaps 
the  principal  symptoms  and  manifestations  which  have  today 
made  Nationalism,  once  the  fetich  of  all  radicals  and  democrats, 
their  chief  bugbear.  The  Siamese  twins  have  become  mortal 
enemies. 

The  reaction  against  Nationalism,  gathering  strength  as  it 
went,  flowed  during  the  past  decade  into  two  main  channels. 
Those  who  have  awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the  growing 
evils  and  dangers  of  the  nationalist  spirit  have  divided  their 
allegiance,  in  varying  proportions,  between  two  policies  :  the 
policy  of  Kill  and  the  policy  of  Cure,  the  former  represented 
by  Marxism  and  the  latter  by  the  League  of  Nations.  Ten,  or 
even  five,  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  advocates 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  at  any  rate  in  this  country,  vastly 
outnumbered  the  supporters  of  Communism.  It  was  believed 
by  a  large  majority  of  thinking  people  that  the  League  of 
Nations,  that  queer  and  slightly  paradoxical  ingredient  in  the 
Wilsonian  brew,  could  provide  an  effective  antidote  to  those 
dangerously  intoxicating  qualities  of  Nationalism  of  which  we 
had  become  so  acutely  conscious.  It  really  seemed  as  if  states 
might  be  willing  to  sacrifice  on  the  Geneva  altar  enough  of 
their  national  interests  and  national  amour  propre  to  make 
Nationalism  workable. 

The  same  optimism  scarcely  prevails  today.  The  causes 
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of  the  decline  of  faith  in  the  League  of  Nations  are  too 
notorious  to  require  enumeration  here.  No  single  circum¬ 
stance  did  more  to  shake  that  faith  than  the  cynicism  with 
which  the  nations,  having  in  1927  unanimously  proclaimed  at 
Geneva  the  desirability  and  the  urgency  of  lowering  tariffs, 
embarked  from  that  very  moment  on  a  mad  race  for  higher 
tariffs  which  still  continues  unabated.  The  fault  lies,  in  this 
and  similar  cases,  not  with  any  defect  in  the  machinery  of  the 
League,  but  in  that  hypertrophy  of  the  national  spirit  which 
stultifies  even  that  tiny  germ  of  Internationalism  for  which  the 
League  stands.  But  the  failure  is  there  ;  and  it  has  in  the 
last  few  years  encouraged  the  belief  that  there  is  no  cure  for 
the  evils  of  nationalism  save  the  surgical  cure — its  elimination 
as  a  system  of  world  organization.  The  campaign  of  dis¬ 
crediting  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  forms  of  Internation¬ 
alism  which  it  represents  has  gone  merrily  on.  Mr.  Churchill, 
Lord  Beaverbrook  and  the  other  “  die-hard  ”  stalwarts  have 
probably  made  few  converts  to  Nationalism  ;  but  they  have 
certainly  made  a  good  many  converts  to  extremer  brands  of 
Internationalism. 

How  widespread  is  the  reaction  against  Nationalism  in  this 
country  was  perhaps  little  realized  until  a  recent  occurrence 
which,  by  obtaining  a  good  deal  more  publicity  than  its  intrinsic 
importance  warranted,  threw  a  sudden  flashlight  on  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  the  younger  generation  to  this  question.  The  Oxford 
Union  passed  by  an  overwhelming  majority  a  motion  registering 
the  determination  of  its  members  never  again  to  take  up  arms 
“  for  King  and  Country  ”  ;  and  several  of  the  larger  provincial 
universities  passed  identical  or  similar  resolutions  by  equally 
large  majorities.  These  resolutions  probably  received  pacifist 
support,  and  were  hailed  with  wild  delight  by  pacifist  organiza¬ 
tions.  But  they  were  not  in  their  essence  pacifist  motions  at 
all.  They  did  not  register  any  objection  to  the  use  of  force  or 
to  fighting  as  such.  Anyone  voting  for  them  could  with 
perfect  consistency  enrol  himself  in  a  League  of  Nations 
punitive  force,  or  become  a  general  in  the  proletarian  army  for 
the  waging  of  class- warfare.  The  vote  cannot  be  attributed 
to  “  war-weariness  ”  ;  for  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  when  war- 
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weariness  really  prevailed,  no  such  motion  would  have  enjoyed 
the  faintest  chance  of  success,  and  few,  if  any,  of  the  voters 
for  these  resolutions  can  have  had  any  direct  experience  of  war. 
It  was  a  deliberate  rejection  of  the  principle  of  nationality  as 
a  basis  of  world  organization,  as  a  thing  worth  fighting  for. 
It  was  a  vote  for  new  ideals  and  a  new  world  order  ;  and,  in 
so  far  as  its  supporters  had  thought  out  their  position,  we 
should  probably  be  right  in  assuming  them  to  be  either 
advocates  of  a  League  of  Nations  super-state  or  of  the  re¬ 
organization  of  world  society  on  Marxist  principles.  But  these 
positive  assumptions  are  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  vote 
stands  not  as  a  recommendation  of  any  way  out,  but  as  the 
record  of  an  opinion  that  Nationalism  has  failed. 

There  is  a  point  up  to  which  we  are  all  Marxists  now. 
We  all  seek  to  explain  political  history  in  terms  of  the  underlying 
economic  realities.  The  main  problem  which  confronts  us 
at  the  present  time  is  not  the  strife  between  the  principles  of 
Nationalism  and  Democracy.  It  is  the  apparent  impossibility 
of  reconciling  Nationalism  with  the  economic  exigencies  of 
modern  civilization.  The  nineteenth  century,  faced  for  the 
first  time  both  with  ardent  Nationalism  and  with  large-scale 
Capitalism,  solved  the  problem  by  agreeing  to  temper  its 
Nationalism  with  a  healthy  regard  for  economic  interests. 
From  the  ’forties  onwards,  the  nineteenth  century  was  a  period 
of  virtually  complete  freedom  of  trade,  not  merely  in  Great 
Britain,  but — if  we  take  present  conditions  as  a  standard 
of  comparison — throughout  the  world.  The  examples  of  high 
Protectionism  were  so  few  and  far  between  as  to  produce,  at 
any  rate  until  the  closing  years  of  the  century,  no  appreciable 
effect  on  world  economy,  and  to  constitute  little  more  than 
exceptions  which  proved  the  rule.  These  years  will  be  known 
in  history  as  the  era  of  Free  Trade,  unparalleled  before  and 
unlikely  to  be  paralleled  in  the  future. 

Most  important  of  all,  these  years  had  not  seen  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  nationalist  doctrine  of  economic  self-sufficiency 
which  has  wrought  such  universal  havoc  since  the  war. 
Specialisation  in  production  was  still  regarded  as  an  ideal. 
It  was  an  accepted  fact  that  some  states  were  mainly  industrial 
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and  others  mainly  agricultural.  It  was  not  considered  to  be 
a  stain  on  the  national  honour  of  the  latter  to  import  their 
high-speed  steel  or  their  boots,  or  of  the  former  to  be  dependent 
on  foreign  cereals  or  sugar.  No  Englishwoman  was  ashamed 
to  wear  French  silk  or  English  child  to  play  with  German  toys. 
Capitalism  grew  up  and  flourished  under  the  aegis  of  Nation¬ 
alism,  but  without  any  undue  interference  from  it.  The  two 
concurrent,  but  not  yet  hostile,  forces  worked  peacefully  side 
by  side  in  separate  compartments.  Nationalism  was  sacred ; 
but  it  was  not  allowed  to  tamper  with  trade  balances. 

It  was  Marx,  the  forerunner  in  this  as  in  so  many  other 
respects  of  present-day  thought,  who  first  perceived  and 
analysed  the  incompatibility  of  Nationalism  with  the  modern 
capitalist  system  of  production.  But  he  vastly  underestimated 
the  forces  of  Nationalism,  and  assumed  that  Nationalism  would 
in  great  part  have  succumbed  to  Capitalism  before  Capitalism 
in  turn  had  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  triumphant  Proletariat. 
“  The  national  divisions  and  oppositions,”  ran  the  famous 
Communist  Manifesto  of  1848,  ‘‘  are  disappearing  more  and 
more  with  the  development  of  the  bourgeoisie,  with  freedom 
of  trade,  world  markets,  and  the  uniformity  of  industrial 
production  and  of  the  conditions  of  living  which  it  involves. 
The  rule  of  the  Proletariat  will  make  them  disappear  yet  more 
.  .  .With  the  falling  away  of  the  opposition  between  classes 
in  the  nation  there  falls  away  the  hostile  attitude  between 
nations.”  The  problem  is  correctly  diagnosed  ;  but  the  pro¬ 
phecy  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Whether  the  ”  rule  of  the 
proletariat  ”  would  lead  to  an  obliteration  of  “  national 
divisions  and  oppositions  ”  must  be  left  to  the  future  to  decide. 
But  it  is  at  least  clear  that  “  freedom  of  trade,  world  markets  and 
imiformity  of  industrial  production  ”  have  not  fulfilled  the 
hopes  reposed  on  them  by  the  authors  of  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  They  have  not  killed  Nationalism.  Rather  are 
they  themselves  in  imminent  danger  of  being  killed  by  it. 

There  have  long  been  signs  that  Capitalism,  consciously  or 
subconsciously,  recognizes  Nationalism  as  its  enemy.  For 
many  years  past  it  has  resorted,  more  and  more  freely,  to 
devices — cartels,  subsidiaries,  price  agreements — designed  to 
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mitigate  the  evils  of  unbridled  economic  Nationalism.  On  the 
nationalist  side,  perhaps  through  consciousness  of  superior 
strength,  recognition  has  been  slower.  In  this  country,  even 
in  the  most  distinctively  nationalist  circles,  there  has  been  as 
yet  little  hostility  to  Capitalism  ;  for  sentimental  idealisations 
of  a  “  Merrie  England  ”  which  knew  neither  trade  nor  industry, 
and  equally  sentimental  denunciations  of  the  wickedness  of 
“  international  finance  ”  do  not  seriously  count.  In  Germany, 
where  Nationalism  runs  more  readily  to  extremes,  things  have 
gone  further.  National  Socialism  always  purported,  particu¬ 
larly  in  its  earlier  manifestations,  to  be  directed  as  much  against 
“  Capitalism  ”  as  against  “  Communism  ”  ;  and  the  present 
anti-Semitic  movement  is  in  part  at  least  an  attack  on  the 
successful  trader  and  financier. 

A  pamphlet  just  published  in  Germany  under  the  charac¬ 
teristic  title  Preussen  Muss  Sein  (“  Prussia  Must  Be  ”)  throws  a 
curious  light  on  the  mentality  of  the  educated  Prussian  of  the 
present  time,  and  deserves  to  be  widely  known  in  this  country. 
In  this  pamphlet  Wilhelm  Stapel,  a  writer  who  has  enjoyed 
immense  sales  in  Germany  during  recent  months  and  who  bids 
fair  to  be  recognized  as  the  popular  philosopher  of  the  new 
Prussian  Nationalism,  classifies  with  truly  German  naivetS  the 
role  of  the  various  elements  in  the  national  state.  First  and 
most  important  comes,  of  course,  the  soldier ;  then  the  civil 
servant,  who  is  a  “  soldier  in  plain  clothes  ”  ;  and  thirdly  the 
peasant,  who  “  has  been  there  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world  ”  and  who  is  the  real  worker.  Fourthly  and  grudgingly, 
we  reach  “  the  craftsman  and  the  trader  ”,  who  “  are  important 
for  the  state  finances  and  must  therefore  be  recognised  ”. 
Lastly,  and  beneath  all  recognition,  are  those  who,  “  like  the 
Jews  of  old,  earn  much  money  and  turn  over  their  capital  ”. 
These  “  ought  not  to  exist,  and  should  be  kept  well  at  arm’s 
length  ”.  Here  at  any  rate  is  a  writer  who  has  the  courage  to 
proclaim  that  the  logical  outcome  of  Nationalism  is  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Capitalism,  and  a  return  to  the  economic  system 
represented  by  the  peasant,  the  craftsman,  and  the  small 
trader.  But  it  seldom  occurs  to  those  who  nourish  this  ideal — 
or  perhaps  they  do  not  regard  it  as  a  drawback — that  the  first 
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condition  of  a  return  to  the  pre-capitalist  epoch  of  national 
economy  is  a  reduction  of  the  population  of  the  industrial 
countries  to  something  considerably  less  than  fifty  per  cent, 
of  their  present  level.  The  solution  of  the  Internationalists 
may  be  a  bad  one  ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  solution  which  moves 
forward  with  the  clock.  The  solution  of  the  ultra-Nationalists 
is  merely  to  put  the  clock  back. 

Such,  then,  is  the  contemporary  crisis  of  Nationalism.  Can 
the  world  afford  to  maintain  its  present  national  organization, 
its  present  plethora  of  national  states  large  and  small,  one  and 
all  striving  for  national  economic  self-sufficiency  ?  Are  not 
these  conditions  leading  us  headlong  into  a  new  war  ?  Will 
not  the  new  war,  waged  not  with  tanks,  bombs  and  machine- 
guns,  but  with  tariffs,  prohibitions  and  embargoes,  prove  more 
fatal,  more  far-reaching,  more  destructive  of  civilization  than 
the  last  ?  And  is  not  Great  Britain,  partly  protected  by 
geography  against  the  older  methods  of  warfare,  particularly 
vulnerable  by  the  new  ?  To  these  questions  the  nationalist 
can  furnish  no  answer  ;  and  it  is  these  unanswered  questions 
which,  more  and  more,  are  driving  the  younger  generation  to 
new  forms  of  allegiance. 

The  problem  of  Nationalism  will  dominate  the  World 
Economic  Conference  which  is  about  to  assemble.  It  will  not 
indeed  appear  on  the  agenda  in  so  many  words.  For  states¬ 
men,  particularly  when  engaged  on  international  negotiations, 
have  an  inveterate  prejudice  against  calling  a  spade  a  spade  or 
of  delving  too  deeply  into  the  fundamental  realities  which  it  is 
beyond  the  power  even  of  statesmen  to  alter.  It  is  the  pressure 
of  these  realities  which  will  tell  in  time  ;  and  unless  we  believe 
that  civilization  in  its  present  phase  is  doomed  to  destruction, 
we  must  believe  that  it  will  tell  soon.  It  is  only  a  question 
whether  the  historical  text-books  will  tell  our  great-grand¬ 
children  that  the  Great  War  was  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
Nationalism,  or  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  Western  civilization. 


JOHN  BARLEYCORN  RETURNS  TO  AMERICA 
By  S.  K.  Ratcliffe 

The  great  social  experiment  of  national  Prohibition — 
noble  in  intention,  as  President  Hoover  affirmed — was 
inaugurated  in  the  United  States  on  January  i6th, 
1920.  The  first  formal  breach  in  the  system  was  made  by 
the  Act  of  Congress  which  legalized  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  light  wines  and  beer,  with  an  alcoholic  content  of  3*2  per 
cent,  by  weight,  as  from  April  7th,  1933.  The  day  was  cele¬ 
brated  in  almost  half  the  States  of  the  Union  on  account  of 
the  return  of  legal  beer  (the  American  people  as  a  whole  are 
not  interested  in  wine),  and  the  event  received  an  amount  of 
newspaper  publicity  which,  in  view  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  world,  must  seem  quite  extraordinary  to  any  student 
of  the  Press  and  its  ways.  President  Roosevelt  had  been  in 
office  only  one  month,  dominating  the  front  page.  His 
executive  actions  and  his  legislative  leadership  were  providing 
day-to-day  thrills  for  the  American  public.  Hitler’s  policy 
during  his  first  weeks  of  power  furnished  the  most  sensational 
European  news  of  the  decade.  And  yet  in  March  and  April 
the  daily  papers  all  over  the  United  States  were  printing  not 
columns  merely  but  pages  of  facts,  opinions,  and  guesses  con¬ 
cerning  the  all-popular  subject  of  beer.  There  could  be  few 
things  more  odd,  one  journal  suggested,  than  this  spectacle 
of  “  a  whisky  country  going  wild  over  kickless  beer 
The  story  of  the  change  in  American  policy  and  public 
sentiment  is  important  and  full  of  a  curious  interest.  It  is 
not  at  all  well  known,  and  is  certainly  not  rightly  estimated, 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and  since  we  may  anticipate  that 
the  question  of  the  prohibition  law  and  its  repeal  will  occupy 
a  good  deal  of  space  in  the  annals  of  the  Roosevelt  Adminis¬ 
tration,  there  is  every  reason  for  clearly  setting  out  the  salient 
facts  at  the  present  time. 
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The  Federal  dry  law  is  contained  in  the  Eighteenth  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  This  was 
ratified  by  the  necessary  three-fourths  of  the  48  States,  not 
during  the  war  as  many  people  believe,  but  in  January,  1919. 
No  amendment  to  the  Constitution  (there  have  been  only 
twenty  in  all)  has  ever  been  abrogated,  and  until  a  few  years 
ago  it  was  generally,  if  not  universally,  believed  in  America 
that  the  prohibition  amendment  was  embedded  in  the  organic 
law  of  the  Republic  and  could  not  be  torn  out.  In  1928, 
eight  years  after  the  coming  of  national  Prohibition,  the 
political  Drys  were  still  judged  to  be  in  the  ascendant ;  and 
such  was  the  continuing  dry  sentiment  in  the  country,  especi¬ 
ally  throughout  the  West  and  South,  that  Mr.  Hoover  decided 
to  run  on  a  dry  platform  and  the  Republican  party  remained 
nominally  faithful  to  the  Constitutional  Amendment. 

But  before  the  next  Congressional  elections,  in  1930,  it 
was  apparent  to  everybody  that  something  was  happening  to 
public  opinion — something  so  widespread  and  decisive  that 
in  order  to  describe  it  one  needed  a  much  stronger  metaphor 
than  the  turn  of  the  tide.  The  nation,  it  was  evident,  was 
rising  angrily  against  Prohibition.  The  evils  of  the  illicit 
liquor  traffic  were  no  longer  endurable.  The  bootlegger  was 
felt  to  be  a  humiliation  ;  the  gangster  and  racketeer  (not  by 
any  means  created  by,  or  limited  to,  the  traffic  in  booze)  had 
overstepped  the  wide  limits  of  American  tolerance.  It  was 
recognized  at  last  that  those  classes  of  the  community  upon 
which  every  government  relies  for  steady  observance  of  the 
law  had  refused  in  great  numbers  to  obey  this  particular  law, 
and  that  they  would  never  be  coerced.  And,  as  the  business 
depression  continued  and  budget  deficits  were  piled  up,  one 
practical  argument  was  heard  more  and  more.  Why,  it  was 
asked,  since  the  liquor  trade  could  not  be  stopped,  should  its 
enormous  profits  go  to  the  bootlegger  and  the  racketeer 
instead  of,  at  least  in  some  degree,  being  secured  through 
taxation  to  the  national  revenue  ?  Prohibition  had  come  in 
with  prosperity.  It  may  have  been  a  coincidence,  but  the 
fact  could  not  be  disputed  that  the  return  of  legal  beer  was 
largely  assisted  by  the  economic  blizzard. 
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The  presidential  election  of  1932  was  determined  by  the 
economic  factor.  President  Hoover  was  destroyed  by  the 
depression,  but  it  is  an  easily  argued  proposition  that  his 
overthrow  would  not  have  been  so  devastating  if  the  managers 
of  the  Republican  party  had  resolved,  in  advance  of  the 
nominating  conventions,  to  face  the  issue  and  allow  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  decide  upon  the  prohibition  plank.  Mr.  Hoover 
himself  dictated  the  party  platform,  and  on  his  wet-and-dry 
plank  he  invited  disaster.  By  the  summer  of  1932,  when  the 
presidential  candidates  were  nominated,  there  was  one  thing 
at  least  that  the  party  leaders  should  have  realized,  namely, 
the  necessity  of  stating  plainly  whether  they  were  in  favour 
of  holding  to  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  or  of  working 
towards  its  repeal.  The  Democrats  formed  a  much  more 
accurate  estimate  of  the  popular  feeling,  but  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  they  had  more  positive  evidence  before  them  than 
had  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  advisers.  The  Republican  Con¬ 
vention  is  held  first,  and  the  delegates  at  that  Convention  had 
served  as  a  mirror  of  public  opinion.  The  Democrats  knew 
what  to  say  and  do. 

Four  years  earlier  they  had  realized  that  their  candidate 
for  the  Presidency,  the  popular  Governor  A1  Smith,  had  been 
defeated  by  prosperity  and  Protestantism  rather  than  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  his  acknowledged  wetness.  Mr.  Franklin  Roose¬ 
velt,  their  new  candidate,  was  an  outspoken  opponent  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment  and  the  Volstead  Enforcement  Act, 
and  in  the  cities  of  the  East  and  Middle  West  the  Democrats 
were  the  anti-prohibition  party.  The  fact  that  the  solid 
South  was  Democratic,  and  Dry  mainly  through  fear  of 
liquor  among  the  negroes,  was  manifestly  awkward  ;  but  the 
Northern  Democrats  argued — and  as  it  turned  out,  quite 
accurately — that  the  South,  in  its  dislike  of  Hoover  and  its 
eagerness  for  power,  would  accept  a  wet  candidate  and  would 
not  rebel  against  a  thoroughly  wet  plank.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s 
own  stand  was  unequivocal,  and  the  platform  was  as  definite 
as  it  could  be,  as  follows  : 

We  favour  the  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  To  effect  such 

repeal  we  demand  that  the  Congress  inunediately  propose  a  constitu- 
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tional  amendment  to  truly  representative  conventions  in  the  States, 
called  to  act  solely  on  that  proposal.  .  .  . 

Pending  repeal,  we  favour  immediate  modification  of  the  Volstead 
Act  to  legalize  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  and  other  beverages  of 
such  alcoholic  content  as  is  permissible  under  the  Constitution,  and  to 
provide  therefrom  a  proper  and  needed  revenue. 

The  most  stupid  voter  could  not  misunderstand  these  para¬ 
graphs.  Hence  in  the  election  of  last  November  the  citizen 
who  voted  the  Democratic  ticket  knew  precisely  what  he  was 
voting  for  on  the  wet-and-dry  question,  if  on  no  other.  The 
citizen  who  voted  for  Hoover  did  not  know,  for  although 
the  Republican  President  had  proclaimed  that  the  power  to 
regulate  the  liquor  traffic  should  be  returned  to  the  separate 
States,  while  Federal  authority  was  to  be  used  to  uphold 
Prohibition  in  the  States  remaining  dry,  it  was  manifest  that 
the  central  question  was  the  retention  or  repeal  of  the 
Eighteenth  Amendment,  and  the  average  voter  could  not 
say  whether  the  Republican  President  was  for  repeal  or  not. 

Throughout  the  country  the  Wet  vote  went  over^vhelmingly 
for  Roosevelt,  and  after  the  Democratic  victory  two  things 
were  everywhere  taken  for  granted  ;  first,  that  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  Prohibition  by  federal  officers  would  be  virtually 
ended  within  a  short  time,  and  secondly,  that  a  modification 
of  the  Volstead  system,  with  some  measure  of  amelioration  as 
regards  light  liquor,  would  come  at  a  relatively  early  date 
after  the  new  Administration  was  installed.  Few  Americans, 
however,  can  have  anticipated  that  the  change  would  come  so 
soon,  or  that  it  would  be  initiated  in  so  light-hearted  a  fashion 
by  President  Roosvelt. 

The  ceremony  of  March  4th  inaugurated  an  epoch  of  swift 
legislation  and  decisive  executive  action.  Beginning  with  the 
closing  of  all  the  banks  in  the  country,  Mr.  Roosevelt  strode 
forward  from  day  to  day,  being  invested  with  one  autocratic 
power  after  another — for  the  reorganization  of  the  govern¬ 
ment  departments  and  the  making  of  huge  economies  in  the 
national  budget,  for  control  of  the  banks,  the  enlistment  of  a 
labour  army,  reorganization  of  farm  relief,  expansion  of  the 
currency  and  a  reduction  in  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar. 
And,  it  was  noted,  he  had  taken  only  the  first  two  important 
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steps  in  this  extraordinary  programme  when,  in  his  second 
week  of  office,  he  observed  that  the  time  had  come  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  beer.  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  impulsiveness — or  what 
some  prefer  to  call  his  experimental  temper — is  one  of  his 
most  attractive  traits.  A  public  man  in  Washington  not  far 
from  the  inner  circle  has  made  public  certain  circumstances 
connected  with  the  new  beer  policy.  On  his  second  Sunday 
after  entering  the  White  House  Mr.  Roosevelt  delivered  his 
first  radio  address  as  President — a  notable  exposition  and  appeal 
on  the  subject  of  the  banking  crisis.  That  done.  Judge 
Rosenman  assures  us,  the  President  refreshed  his  memory 
as  to  the  wording  of  the  prohibition  plank  in  the  Democratic 
platform,  and  forthwith  wrote  a  brief  message  to  Congress 
urging  the  quick  passage  of  a  measure  legalizing  the  sale  of 
light  beer.  Incidentally  it  may  be  noted  that  the  President, 
who  enjoys  an  expansive,  not  to  say  profuse,  gift  of  expression, 
has  established  a  record  for  brevity  and  concreteness  in  his 
messages  to  the  legislature.  The  record  before  his  day  was 
held  by  Woodrow  Wilson,  whose  statements  were  almost  as 
succinct  and  rounded  as  Asquith’s.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  verbal  abundance  which  is  natural  to  his 
family.  All  the  more  admirable,  therefore,  is  it  that  he  should 
have  brought  back  into  the  presidential  style  the  note  of 
brevity  combined  with  a  literary  turn  of  phrase. 

Within  two  days  of  the  President’s  message  the  Beer  Bill 
was  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  accorded  the 
honour  of  a  three  hours’  debate,  in  order  to  give  some  of  the 
new  members  a  chance  to  speak,  and  was  passed  without 
amendment  by  a  large  majority.  The  Senate  afforded  it  a 
passage  almost  as  easy,  pausing  only  to  insert  a  provision  for 
wine  of  a  like  alcoholic  content.  The  obvious  point  was 
made  that,  while  3*2  per  cent,  wine  would  certainly  be  light, 
few  would  call  it  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  anyone  could  be 
sure  that  it  would  not  be  saleable.  The  Senate,  however, 
was  not  disposed  to  give  heed  to  frivolous  objections,  and 
without  delay  the  Bill  received  the  presidential  signature. 

The  Beer  Bill  provides  for  a  tax  of  $5  for  every  barrel  con¬ 
taining  not  more  than  31  gallons.  The  liquor  thus  legalized 
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is  presumed  to  be  non-intoxicating ;  if  otherwise,  of  course, 
it  would  be  forbidden  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  which 
is  in  no  way  affected  by  the  passing  of  an  Act  of  Congress. 
Here  is  an  interesting  contradiction  :  3*2  per  cent,  beer  is  by 
definition  not  in  violation  of  the  national  dry  law,  but  by  this 
Act  such  beer  is  divested,  as  Americans  say,  of  its  inter-State 
character — ^that  is,  it  cannot  be  transported  from  a  State  in 
which  its  sale  is  legal  into  a  State  which  by  its  own  laws  con¬ 
tinues  to  be  bone-dry.  Needless  to  remark,  this  legislation 
provides  the  Drys  with  a  crop  of  satirical  arguments  and  illus¬ 
trations  of  which  they  can  be  trusted  to  make  full  use  during 
the  stage  of  altered  circumstance  and  intensified  conflict 
upon  which  the  controversy  is  now  entering.  Liquor  is 
still  governed  by  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  So  long  as  that  stands  the  manufacture  and  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  are  forbidden  in  the  United  States.  The 
Volstead  Enforcement  Act  defined  the  limit  of  alcoholic  content 
as  one-half  of  one  per  cent.  The  Volstead  Act  is  gone  ;  the 
new  Act  automatically  makes  an  end  of  it.  But  what  relation 
does  3*2  per  cent,  liquor  bear  to  the  intoxicating  quality  of 
alcohol  ?  If  it  is  intoxicating,  it  cannot  be  what  everybody 
calls  it,  legal  beer.  Nothing  can  make  it  legal  with  the  federal 
Amendment  blocking  the  way.  If  it  is  not  intoxicating,  then 
why  this  excitement,  this  stirring  of  Congress,  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  outbreak  of  rejoicing  through  the  two-dozen  States 
which,  by  April  7th,  were  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  the 
liberating  measure  ?  And,  again,  if  the  new  beer  is  not  intoxi¬ 
cating,  why  should  it  be  so  rigidly  barred  from  the  still  dry 
States  and  from  the  Army  and  Navy,  or  why  should  it  be 
treated  as  mischievous  by  the  governing  bodies  of  the  colleges  ? 
The  answers  to  such  questions  as  these  appear  to  be  lacking ; 
and  we  are  left  with  the  supposition  that,  since  the  majority 
of  American  people  were  clearly  resolved  to  permit  a  first 
breach  in  national  Prohibition  to  be  made.  Congress  and  the 
Executive  were  somehow  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  pre¬ 
serve  consistency  in  respect  of  law,  and  reason.  As  for  the 
American  public,  it  was  more  than  ready  to  make  the  return 
of  beer  an  occasion  of  carnival. 
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The  event  befell  just  as,  over  the  greater  part  of  North 
America,  a  delayed  spring  was  having  its  effect  upon  the 
common  mind.  It  befell  also  at  the  close  of  the  first  amazing 
month  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  presidency,  with  the  nation  still 
enjoying  the  exhilaration  of  his  leadership  and  still  believing 
that  action  so  resolute  and  apparently  well-directed  must 
result  in  an  immediate  revival  of  business  and  a  speedy  release 
from  the  worst  terrors  of  the  great  depression.  One  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  appropriate  setting 
for  the  accomplishment  of  the  first  step  out  of  the  prison  of 
Prohibition,  as  the  average  man  regards  it ;  and  undoubtedly 
the  American  Press  did  its  best  to  achieve  an  adequate 
jubilation. 

One  minute  after  midnight  of  April  6th  marked  the 
opening  of  New  Beer’s  Eve,  and  in  every  considerable  city  of 
the  liberated  States  immense  preparations  were  being  made. 
The  brewery  companies,  claiming  resources  and  exhibiting  an 
energy  not  easily  explicable  within  the  confines  of  a  system 
dating  back  thirteen  years,  announced  that  they  were  all 
ready  with  supplies.  The  extent  of  their  motor  fleets  was 
conspicuously  advertised.  As  the  midnight  clocks  ceased, 
their  trucks  and  cars  were  to  leap  forth  in  all  directions.  The 
hotels  and  restaurants  organized  innumerable  supper  parties. 
In  all  the  large  cities,  and  especially  in  those  which  before  the 
dry  epoch  had  maintained  the  beer-hall  and  beer-garden 
tradition  on  behalf  of  their  German  communities,  efforts  had 
been  made  to  restore  the  appearance  of  the  old  conditions. 
A  festive  background  was  rigged  up.  Tapsters  were  on  the 
ground,  intent  upon  a  display  of  the  running  spigot  and  the 
foaming  stein.  Prominent  politicians  of  wet  persuasion ; 
active  citizens,  men  and  women,  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
agitation  against  the  dry  laws  ;  actors  and  movie-stars  and 
kindred  professionals  were  chosen  to  lead  off  as  the  signal 
was  given  for  the  flow  to  begin.  And  in  all  this  a  special 
role  was  assigned  to  certain  authors,  journalists,  and  cartoonists 
who  had  kept  up  the  fight  since  1920  ;  and,  as  we  should  have 
anticipated,  a  place  of  peculiar  honour  was  reserved  for  the 
founder-editor  of  the  American  Mercury,  In  an  old  hostelry  of 
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Baltimore,  which  had  managed  to  survive  the  desolation,  a 
large  company  of  celebrants  met  to  usher  in  the  new  age. 
They  gathered  around  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken  as  he  raised  the 
first  stein  to  his  lips.  Not  until  the  word  came  from  him,  as 
prophet  and  connoisseur,  could  the  Baltimoreans  feel  sure  that 
legal  beer  was  tolerable  tipple. 

There  was  another  side  to  the  celebration.  The  universal 
and  resounding  preparations  for  April  7th  were  viewed 
with  alarm  from  many  quarters,  and  as  the  date  approached 
a  more  or  less  organized  attempt  was  made  to  keep  the  carnival 
within  bounds.  The  alarm  was  felt  by  the  Wets  rather  than 
the  Drys,  and  for  reasons  quite  easy  to  understand.  The 
aim  of  the  anti-prohibition  party  is  to  make  an  end  of  national 
Prohibition,  once  and  for  all.  There  is  one  way  only  of 
doing  this,  by  repeal  of  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
Anything  short  of  that  is,  in  their  opinion,  futile.  But  repeal 
is  still  difficult.  It  requiries  the  vote  of  36  out  of  the  48 
States,  and,  notwithstanding  the  impressive  evidences  of 
a  rising  tide  of  public  opinion  and  feeling  against  the  federal 
dry  law,  the  Wets  are  not  by  any  means  certain  that  repeal 
can  be  accomplished  within  a  measurable  period.  They 
were  and  are  afraid  that  light  beer  may  work  against  them, 
and  the  widespread  festivities  planned  for  the  April  night  and 
day  made  them  thoroughly  frightened.  They  had  no  mis¬ 
givings  about  3  *2  beer  :  the  beverage,  they  felt  sure,  could  not 
of  itself  lead  to  any  dangerous  orgies.  But  they  thought  it 
more  than  probable  that  impatient  celebrants  might  be 
tempted  by  bootleg  gin  and  whisky,  and  that  if  so,  neither 
the  authorities  nor  the  citizenry  would  be  able  to  discriminate 
between  the  results  of  such  indulgence  and  those  belonging 
merely  to  the  first  day’s  enjoyment  of  three-point-two. 

Hence  we  saw  an  extensive  and  serious  movement  of  restraint, 
in  which  the  large  brewers,  backed  up  by  the  hotel  proprietors 
and  restaurateurs,  played  a  leading  part.  It  was  announced 
in  some  large  cities  that  beer  would  not  be  delivered  before 
the  morning.  Midnight  parties  were  cancelled  or  discouraged. 
Intending  revellers  were  advised  to  go  to  bed  at  the  proper 
time,  so  as  to  avoid  any  behaviour  that  might  yield  evidence 
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for  the  Drys  when  battle  is  joined  over  the  final  stage  of  repeal. 

These  tactics  were  to  a  large  extent  effective.  In  nearly 
all  cities  the  night  of  peril  passed  quietly.  During  the  first 
twenty-four  hours  the  consumption  of  beer  in  the  United 
States  was  on  an  enormous  scale.  Stocks  in  many  places 
were  exhausted,  and  sometimes  a  shortage  of  barrels  or  bot¬ 
tles  held  up  the  supply.  There  were  endless  scenes  of  mild 
carousal  pictured  in  the  Press  and  on  the  news-reels.  But 
incidents  of  rowdyism  appear  to  have  been  few.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  week  much  was  made  of  the  reduction  in  the  total 
arrests  for  drunkenness.  The  point  is  satisfactory  if  easily 
explicable.  Light  beer  may  well  have  taken  the  minds  of 
many  people  off  “  hooch  ”  ;  but  in  any  case  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  police  would  not  show  excessive  diligence  at  the 
time  in  apprehending  offenders  of  a  certain  type. 

The  resumption  of  the  trade  in  beer  brings  into  existence 
a  surprising  number  of  problems  that  are  fresh  to  Americans 
of  the  present  generation.  On  April  7th  there  was  hardly 
one  of  the  States  in  which  beer  was  legal  again  that  had  worked 
out  a  considered  plan  of  regulation  and  sale.  In  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  Governor  Pinchot  was  baulked.  In  New  York,  where 
Governor  Lehman  made  a  valiant  effort  towards  a  board  of 
commissioners  designed  to  keep  beer  out  of  politics,  the  old 
party  gang  contrived  to  get  their  way.  As  Will  Rogers  put 
it,  those  fellows  always  know  how  to  keep  hold  of  the  big 
graft. 

In  one  State  after  another  it  was  not  known  how  and  where 
beer  was  to  be  sold  :  whether  it  would  be  served  in  the  popular 
lunch  places  analogous  to  the  English  Lyons’  and  the  A.B.C., 
whether  at  the  drug-stores  or  in  the  ice-cream  parlours  ; 
whether  one  could  have  a  glass  of  three-point-two  at  a  bar 
or  would  be  obliged  to  drink  it  sitting  at  a  table. 

The  Drys  bore  heavily  on  the  point  that  the  agitation  by 
the  brewers  and  their  satellites  disclosed  a  renewal  of  their 
old  evil  purposes  :  they  were  aiming  at  the  rebuilding  of  the 
corner-saloon,  with  its  brass  rail  of  varied  memories,  and  the  | 

saloon  in  any  form,  it  was  argued,  would  mean  a  restoration 
of  the  hideous  trinity  of  liquor,  corrupt  politics,  and  organized  | 
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vice.  The  retort  to  this  familiar  alarm  was,  on  the  one  hand, 
that  the  saloon  was  once  a  good  place  and  the  brass  rail  a 
social  institution  which  ought  never  to  have  been  abolished; 
and  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  governing  agencies  of  the  modern 
city  could  and  would  be  strong  enough  and  enlightened 
enough  to  keep  the  Trade  and  its  myrmidons  in  check. 

The  economic  motive  is,  of  course,  important  in  the  read¬ 
mission  of  light  liquor.  High  estimates,  sometimes  absurdly 
high,  are  framed  of  the  revenue  to  be  obtained  from  beer.  It  is 
likely  enough  that  even  the  most  moderate  figures  will  prove 
to  be  excessive,  while  the  linking  of  beer  with  returning 
prosperity  is  a  fantasy  that  calls  for  no  disproof.  Whatever 
the  liquor  traffic  does  or  does  not  do,  it  has  never  made  riches 
for  the  community  or  employment  on  any  scale  worth  men¬ 
tioning.  In  America  today  the  brass  bands  of  John  Barley¬ 
corn  are  playing  “  Happy  days  are  here  again  ”,  but  we  should 
be  safe  in  saying  that  the  days  will  not  be  noticeably  the 
happier  by  reason  of  the  work  and  wealth  created  by  the 
brewery  and  the  drink  shop.  The  immense  public  in  America 
which  is  congratulating  itself  upon  the  first  .important  victory 
over  a  system  which  is  plainly  doomed  will  be  driven,  I  sug¬ 
gest,  to  find  other  justifications  than. those  at  present  being 
enlarged  upon  in  a  jubilant  daily  Press. 

National  Prohibition  is  plainly  doomed.  That,  I  take  it, 
can  no  Jonger  be  questioned.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be  in¬ 
disputable.  I  have  observed  the  movement  closely  through 
twenty  years,  and  for  a  period  after  1920  I  held  the  opinion 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  chances  were  in  favour  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple  being  established  over  North  America.  Prohibition, 
however,  is  now  a  lost  cause.  The  moral  force  has  gone  out 
of  it ;  the  employer  class  no  longer  upholds  it ;  the  Protestant 
churches,  once  a  unit  in  support,  are  now  deeply  divided ; 
the  Anti- Saloon  League  and  its  unscrupulous  lobby  are  sunk 
in  an  abyss  of  discredit.  Moreover,  the  aggressive  Antis 
have  been  able  to  count  upon  the  services  in  the  field  of  a 
strong  body  of  militant  women,  and  the  roaring  scandal  of  the 
whisky  gangs,  with  their  savage  defiance  of  the  law,  has  at 
last  brought  about  the  one  thing  that  once  appeared  to  be 
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altogether  impossible,  namely,  a  transfer  of  the  weight  of  the 
social  conscience  from  the  Dry  side  to  the  Wet. 

The  Eighteenth  Amendment  will  in  time  be  repealed — ^the 
first  of  the  amendments  to  be  taken  out  of  the  Constitution. 
Others  of  the  twenty,  such  as  those  relating  to  equality  before 
the  law,  are  allowed  to  remain  while  being  nullified  in  prac¬ 
tice.  But  that  is  a  situation  which  the  American  people 
would  not  tolerate  indefinitely  in  regard  to  the  prohibition  of 
liquor.  The  President,  meanwhile,  has  since  the  passage 
of  the  Beer  Bill  kept  silence  on  the  subject  of  repeal. 

The  Amendment  is  now  being  re-submitted  to  the  States 
for  a  vote  in  special  conventions,  and  by  1934  we  should  be 
enabled  to  estimate  the  chances  of  an  early  repeal.  And 
while  this  goes  on  it  is  being  made  clear  to  the  American  people 
that  all  the  work  of  liquor  regulation,  with  the  accompanying 
labour  of  social  education,  must  be  done  over  again.  The 
great  cities  and  the  forty-eight  States  afford  in  this  respect  a 
remarkably  varied  field  of  experiment  in  legislation  and 
administrative  action,  and  according  to  the  American  practice 
the  fullest  advantage  is  being  taken  of  the  endless  differences 
that  exist  in  local  tradition  and  method.  .During  the  next 
ten  years  the  United  States  cannot  be  other  than  an  enormous 
social  laboratory  in  which  the  problem  of  liquor  control  will 
be  illustrated  in  all  its  aspects. 

That  is  the  most  interesting  result  of  the  change  ft)r  the 
student  of  social  legislation.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that 
behind  and  beyond  the  business  of  administrative  control  there 
is  a  question  infinitely  more  important  and  searching  for  America. 
National  Prohibition  has  had  its  evils,  all  of  them  shocking ; 
but  for  the  United  States  during  a  stage  of  unexampled  in¬ 
dustrial  and  mechanical  development  the  system  has  ensured, 
in  the  main,  a  sober  working  class.  The  social  workers  of 
America,  I  believe,  are  almost  unanimous  in  holding  this  to  be 
the  basic  fact  of  the  Dry  Decade.  With  a  partially  legalised 
resumption  of  the  liquor  traffic,  what  happens  ? 
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THE  VICEROY  OF  THE  FUTURE— SUPERMAN  OR 
FIGUREHEAD  ? 

By  J.  R.  Glorney  Bolton 

WITH  an  irony  detected  by  few  at  the  time,  the  British 
Gk)vernment  chose  St.  Patrick’s  Day  for  the  dis¬ 
closure  of  its  White  Paper  on  India,  and  then  waited 
for  every  rebel  within  the  Conservative  party  to  respond. 
That  wait  was  not  long.  Within  a  week  every  one  of  the 
reactionary  ex-Governors  had  spoken.  Newspapers  forgot 
completely  whatever  kindly  words  they  had  once  bestowed 
upon  the  members  of  the  three  Round  Table  Conferences. 
Out  trotted  the  old  shibboleths  about  the  impossibility  of 
conferring  democratic  methods  of  Government  upon  an 
Oriental  people  ;  of  supposing  that  three  hundred  and  fifty 
million  people,  who  speak  so  many  different  languages  and 
quarrel  so  violently  about  religion,  can  ever  be  nation-con¬ 
scious  ;  of  leaving  a  country  in  which  many  millions  of  British 
money  are  invested  to  the  mercy  of  indigenous  rulers  and 
indigenous  politicians. 

Unfortunately,  the  rebels  argued  without  consistency.  Some 
said  that  the  Government  had  imposed  too  few  safeguards : 
others  said  that  it  imposed  too  many.  A  few,  with  a  refresh¬ 
ing  sense  of  realities,  declared  that  no  matter  how  many  safe¬ 
guards  might  be  imposed,  India  would  circumvent  some  or 
all  of  them  if  it  were  manifestly  her  wish  so  to  do.  The  more 
daring  among  them  referred  to  the  manner  in  which  the  great 
self-governing  Dominions  have  observed  safeguards  and  other 
constitutional  limitations.  The  Dominions  did  not  set  a 
very  good  example,  as  anyone  who  has  studied  the  consti¬ 
tutional  developments  of  the  present  century  may  see  for 
himself. 

There  were  other  difficulties.  It  was  useless  to  cry,  “  Back 
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to  the  Simon  Report  ”,  when  its  chief  architect,  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  is  officially  a  supporter  of  the  White 
Paper  ;  and  it  was  trivial  to  indulge  in  any  more  attacks  upon 
Lord  Irwin’s  Viceroyalty,  for  the  once  wise  and  cautious  Sir 
Samuel  Hoare,  so  recently  a  “  rising  hope  of  the  stern  and 
unbending  Tories  ”,  has  been  influenced  as  much  by  the 
Indian  Liberals  as  was  Lord  Irwin.  In  fact,  the  shrewder 
among  the  rebels  have  begun  to  suspect  that  any  other  Viceroy 
three  years  ago  and  any  other  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
the  present  time  would  have  been  compelled  to  act  in  a  very 
similar  fashion.  Lord  Irwin  and  Sir  Samuel  Hoare  have 
trod  the  path  of  destiny. 

There  is,  it  seems,  little  that  was  not  inevitable  in  the  White 
Paper  ;  and  if  the  rebellious  members  of  the  Conservative 
party  had  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  three  Round  Table 
Conferences  at  all  closely,  they  would  have  seen  that  the 
White  Paper  really  contains  nothing  new  or  unexpected.  It 
was  easier,  however,  to  adopt  a  gesture  of  despair  and,  if 
necessary,  to  abstain  from  voting  after  an  Indian  debate. 
Such  an  attitude  need  not  provoke  contempt.  There  is  little 
that  the  individual  Member  of  Parliament  can  do  ;  for  every¬ 
one  who  has  lived  in  India  during  the  past  few  years  knows 
that  big  issues  are  now  decided  not  in  Whitehall,  but  in  India 
herself.  The  Whitehall  and  Westminster  administration  of 
India  has  long  since  become  as  archaic  as  was  the  ancien 
regime  before  the  storming  of  the  Bastille. 

Yet  this  flood  of  criticism  has  not  been  without  value  ; 
there  have  been  “  two  grains  of  wheat  hid  in  two  bushels  of 
chaff  ”.  On  March  23rd,  for  instance,  the  Times  published 
an  able  letter  from  Lord  Zetland,  in  which  he  argued  that  the 
Viceroy  of  the  future,  so  far  from  being  a  mere  figurehead, 
would  have  to  become  something  of  a  super-man.  It  is  well 
to  consider  what  the  Viceroy  is  likely  to  be  twenty-five  years, 
or  even  ten  years  hence — a  superman  or  a  figurehead  ? 
According  to  the  White  Paper,  the  Viceroy  of  the  future  fills 
two  entirely  different  offices.  He  will  be  both  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Governor-General.  As  Viceroy  he  will  be  the  inter¬ 
mediary  between  the  Indian  States  and  the  Throne  :  he  will 
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be  the  guardian  and  the  upholder  of  the  paramountcy  of  the 
Crown  :  he  will  be  above,  and  apart  from,  the  Federal  Con¬ 
stitution.  As  Governor- General,  he  will  be  the  head  of  the 
Federal  Executive.  He  will  be  almost  his  own  Prime  Minister. 
All  his  other  colleagues,  save  the  Commander-in-Chief  and 
the  three  Councillors  who  are  to  assist  him  in  controlling  the 
reserved  departments  of  defence,  external  affairs  and  ecclesias¬ 
tical  administration  will  be  responsible  to  a  Central  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  will  be  expected  to  resign  whenever  the  Central 
Legislature  passes  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  As  Viceroy  and 
as  Governor-General  responsible  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
defence,  external  affairs  and  ecclesiastical  administration,  the 
King-Emperor’s  representative  will  have  more  than  enough 
to  do. 

But,  as  Lord  Zetland  insists  in  his  letter  to  the  TimeSy  this 
is  only  “  the  fringe  of  his  task  ”.  Lord  Zetland  writes  : 

In  the  working  of  all  departments,  other  than  those  reserved  to  him 
personally,  he  will  be  expected  to  accept  the  advice  of  his  Ministers, 
unless  to  do  so  would,  in  his  judgment,  be  inconsistent  with  certain 
special  responsibilities  imposed  upon  him.  This  is  a  momentous  proviso, 
for  the  matters  in  respect  of  which  he  will  find  himself  burdened  with 
special  responsibilities  are  of  the  highest  importance  and  may  arise  at 
any  moment  in  any  part  of  the  whole  field  of  administration.  They 
range  from  the  protection  of  minorities  to  the  safeguarding  of  the  financial 
stability  of  India,  and  from  the  protection  of  the  services  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  discrimination  in  matters  of  commerce. 

The  Viceroy,  Lord  Zetland  continues, 

may  have  to  enact  measures  which  the  Legislature  has  refused  to  pass, 
and  he  may  have  to  appropriate  moneys  which  the  Legislature  has  refused 
to  vote.  In  such  cases  he  will  be  expected  to  make  it  unmistakably 
clear  to  the  public  that  he  is  solely  responsible  for  the  measure  objected 
to  and  thus  to  proclaim  himself  urbi  et  orbi  the  autocrat  who  is  riding 
roughshod  over  the  will  of  the  people.  In  existing  circumstances  the 
Governor-General,  when  certifying  an  Act  which  the  Legislature  has 
refused  to  pass,  at  least  has  the  moral  support  of  the  Government  in  doing 
so.  Under  the  arrangements  proposed  his  position  will  be  an  entirely 
different  one,  for  he  may  have  to  enact  a  measure  not  with  the  support 
of,  but  in  the  teeth  of  opposition  of,  a  responsible  Government  imited 
with  the  Legislature  in  opposition  to  him. 

Here,  indeed,  is  a  sad  picture  drawn  by  a  man  who  has  had 
experience  as  the  Governor  of  a  Province  and  who,  as  the 
biographer  of  Lord  Curzon,  knows  something  of  the  diffi- 
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culties  which  hedge  a  Viceroyalty.  But  is  it  not  fair  to  add 
that  he  has  drawn  a  picture  of  what  is  actually  an  impossible 
situation  ?  The  Federal  Legislature  will  contain  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  Princes  and  their  representatives — and 
until  the  first  Round  Table  Conference  the  Conservatives 


delighted  in  calling  the  Princes  the  inflexible  allies  of  the 
British  raj.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  future  Congressmen  to 
outnumber  the  Moderates  and  Princes,  and  so  force  some 
policy  which  a  conscientious  Governor-General  cannot  en¬ 
dorse.  It  will  be  still  less  easy  for  future  Congressmen  so  to 
swamp  the  Government  and  the  Legislature  that  the  Governor- 
General  will  find  himself  in  inglorious  isolation,  a  solitary 
representative  of  the  British  raj  who  single-handed  defies  a 
Legislature  containing  Princes,  Mohammedans,  Parsees,  Indian 
Christians,  Untouchables,  Europeans  and  other  assortments. 
If  such  an  occasion  did  arise,  the  chances  are  that  public 
sentiment  would  be  in  the  right  and  the  Governor- General 
in  the  wrong.  Such  a  situation  would  most  emphatically 
mark  the  end  of  the  British  connection  in  India. 


Where  Lord  Zetland  is  fundamentally  in  error  is  in  his 
treatment  of  the  White  Paper  Viceroy  as  though  he  were  a 
man  of  flesh  and  bone,  already  decently  attired  in  his  white 
topee  and  grey  frock-coat.  The  Viceroy  of  the  White  Paper 
is  as  much  an  abstraction  as  the  “  economic  man  ”  of  an 


earlier  generation  of  economists.  The  new  reforms  come  into 
operation,  and  the  Viceregal  office  remains,  just  as  the  monarchy 
remained  after  the  flight  of  King  James  the  Second.  But 
King  William  the  Third  was  not  allowed  to  be  the  same  as  his 
predecessor,  and  the  Viceroy  of  the  future  will  certainly  not 
be  the  same  as  Lord  Curzon  or  Lord  Irwin.  He  may  be 
greater  and  exert  a  far  more  permanent  influence  upon  the 
strangely  uncertain  future  of  India  ;  but  he  will  be  a  very 
different  person  and  possess  a  very  different  significance. 
When  the  leaders  of  the  “  glorious  revolution  ”  forsook  King 
James  for  King  William,  they  had  tolerably  clear  notions  of 
what  a  limited  monarch  should  be.  They  introduced  him  to 
the  Constitution,  where  he  was  as  much  an  abstraction  as  the 
“  economic  man  ”  and  the  Viceroy  of  the  White  Paper. 
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Throughout  the  last  two  and  a  half  centuries  the  limited 
monarch  has  been  a  figure  so  curiously  diverse  as  George  the 
Third,  George  the  Fourth,  Queen  Victoria  and  King  Edward. 
There  have  been  times  when  each  acted  as  though  unaware 
of  any  constitutional  limitations  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  future 
Viceroys  will  act  in  similar  fashion.  The  Viceroys  of  India 
have  been  as  diverse  as  the  monarchs  of  England.  It  is  not 
easy  to  see  what  Lord  Ripon  had  in  common  with  Lord 
Curzon,  or  what  Lord  Hardinge  has  in  common  with  Lord 
Irwin.  This  diversity  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that 
the  Viceroyalty  is  a  political  appointment.  Mr.  Gladstone 
appointed  Lord  Ripon  for  the  deliberate  purpose  of  reversing 
the  Afghan  policy  of  Lord  Lytton  and  of  “  liberalising  ”  the 
administration.  Mr.  Baldwin  appointed  Mr.  Edward  Wood, 
his  Minister  of  Agriculture,  because  he  believed  that  he  was 
capable  of  bringing  Conservative  Indian  policy  “  out  of  the 
rut  ”.  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald,  whose  instinct  for  Indian 
policy  is  sound,  chose  Lord  Willingdon  because,  as  the  head 
of  a  minority  Government,  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to 
make  a  party  appointment. 

The  Viceroys  of  the  future  are  likely  to  be  no  less  varied. 
But  whoever  they  are — Conservatives,  Socialists  or  Mosley ites 
— it  is  Indian  opinion  that  will  set  the  stage  for  them.  Lord 
Curzon  chose  to  be  magnificent,  and  there  is  little  evidence  to 
show  that  contemporary  Indian  opinion  resented  this  magni¬ 
ficence.  Lord  Irwin  chose  to  be  informal.  Etiquette  at  the 
Viceroy’s  House  was  far  simpler  than  at  any  one  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Houses  scattered  throughout  the  Peninsula.  Lord 
Irwin  seldom  looked  at  ease  during  a  Viceregal  Levee  ;  and 
as  it  happened,  this  desire  for  simplicity  accorded  with  modern 
Indian  sentiment.  Indians  failed  completely  to  understand 
why  the  Viceroy  wished  to  retire  to  Garrowby,  where,  they 
hinted  darkly,  he  indulged  in  a  passion  for  shooting  and 
hunting  the  fox  :  but  that  he  should  wish  to  leave  his  labyrin¬ 
thine  palace  in  New  Delhi  they  thoroughly  understood. 
Ever  since  Lord  Curzon  returned  to  England  a  frustrated 
man,  Anglo-India  has  thought  it  right  to  impress  the  Indian 
with  elaborate  ceremonial  and  ostentation.  Yet,  while  Anglo- 
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India  frays  its  nerves  with  Church  parades  and  dances  at 
Government  House,  Mr.  Gandhi  and  his  disciples  have 
been  conquering  the  heart  of  India  with  an  apostolic  simplicity. 
There  is  more  ostentation  in  India  today  than  when  Lord 
Irwin  left  two  years  ago.  It  was  with  great  pomp  and  cere- 
money  that  Lord  and  Lady  Willingdon  moved  from  the 
Apollo  Bundar  to  Malabar  Hill.  But  they  were  acting  as 
Whitehall  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wished  them  to  act. 
Officials  whispered  that  in  his  desire  for  simplicity  Lord 
Irwin  had  gone  a  little  too  far.  They  may  have  been  right, 
though  a  number  of  Englishmen  in  India  keenly  dispute 
their  view.  When,  however,  the  reforms  are  in  operation, 
the  Viceroy  will  of  necessity  pay  more  attention  to  the  views 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Government  than  to  the  views  of 
officials  in  London.  It  is  a  safe  prophecy  that  simplicity  will 
gain  the  day. 

Fate  ordained  that  the  Viceroy  who  desired  simplicity 
should  be  the  first  representative  of  the  King-Emperor  to 
take  up  his  official  residence  in  New  Delhi.  New  Delhi  was 
Lord  Hardinge’s  bequest  to  India,  and  Lord  Hardinge’s 
Viceroyalty  began  in  a  tranquil  pre-war  period.  Since  then 
the  political  face  of  India  has  changed  completely.  New 
Delhi  cost  millions  to  build.  It  provided  substantial  fortunes 
for  non-Indian  architects.  It  even  contains  a  palace  for  the 
Commander-in- Chief,  though  Hindustan  does  not  willingly 
show  honour  to  a  great  soldier.  India  is  poor  and  grows  pro¬ 
gressively  poorer.  At  no  time  during  the  present  century 
has  there  been  a  revenue  sufficient  to  meet  the  pressing  needs 
of  education,  social  reform  or  even  roadway  development. 
Yet  millions  must  be  spent  on  a  new  and  unwanted  Imperial 
city  which  is  actually  uninhabitable  for  six  months  of  the  year. 
As  an  old  man.  Lord  Hardinge  returned  to  India,  so  that  he 
might  be  present  at  the  inauguration  ceremonies  at  New 
Delhi.  They  took  place,  almost  apologetically,  in  the  middle 
of  a  civil  disobedience  movement.  The  utmost  economy  was 
shown.  No  member  of  the  Royal  Family  was  present,  though 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester  had  gone  “  East  of  Suez  ”  to  attend 
the  coronation  of  the  Emperor  of  Abyssinia.  It  was  a  dismal 
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fulfilment  of  the  old  vision  of  a  splendid  Imperial  city — 
perpetual  witness  to  the  British  raj — in  which  English  Viceroys 
periodically  ride  on  elephants. 

New  Delhi,  far  from  impressing  India,  has  supplied  heavy 
ammunition  for  swarcg.  Lord  Hardinge’s  dream  belongs  not 
to  the  tempestuous  and  disillusioned  post-war  period,  but  to 
a  spiritually  remote  age  in  which  Viceroys  could  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  British  r(y  would  last  for  ever.  It  was  the 
belief  cherished  by  Lord  Curzon,  who  once  declared  that  the 
Indian  National  Congress,  which  he  disliked  intensely,  was 
tottering  to  its  fall ;  it  was  his  ambition,  he  said,  to  “  assist  it 
to  a  peaceful  demise  ”.  He  believed  it  possible  to  make  India 
a  permanent,  prosperous  and  well-governed  satrapy  of  the 
British  Empire.  At  his  Durbar  he  refused  to  permit  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  “  Onward,  Christian  soldiers  ”,  since  Baring- Gould 
had  most  unwisely  observed  that  “  Kingdoms  rise  and  fall  ”. 
Today  the  fact  that  Kingdoms  and  Empires  rise  and  fall  is  a 
commonplace  to  Lord  Willingdon  and  Mr.  Gandhi  alike. 
For  time  has  a  way  of  defying  the  prophecies  and  dreams  of 
Viceroys.  It  will  assuredly  re-fashion  the  abstractions  of  the 
White  Paper. 

Great  rulers  are  born  and  not  made.  There  would  be  a 
different  tale  to  tell  if  Mary  Tudor  had  produced  an  heir,  or 
if  the  daughter  of  George  the  Fourth  had  not  died  in  child¬ 
birth  ;  though  the  disappearance  of  Queen  Elizabeth  from 
our  history  books  would  not  have  prevented  the  eventual 
struggle  between  the  monarchy  and  Parliament,  nor  would  the 
disappearance  of  Queen  Victoria  have  prevented  the  conflict 
between  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1911.  However  varied  future  Viceregal  appointments  may 
be,  Delhi  will  still  provide  its  severe  test  for  character,  and 
favourite  candidates  may  shirk  the  ordeal.  India  takes  her 
chance  of  a  good  Viceroy  as  the  Church  of  England  takes  her 
chance  of  a  good  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  and  under 
Whitehall  administration  the  chances  of  good  appointments 
to  Delhi  and  Lambeth  are  about  even.  Whether  the  first 
Viceroy  to  work  with  a  Federal  Government  is  good  or  bad, 
whether  he  is  to  be  remembered  with  affection  or  to  be  reviled 
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by  posterity,  he  can  but  hasten  or  delay  the  inevitable  destiny 
of  the  country.  India  is  not  a  tabula  rasa  in  which  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  however  eminent,  can  write  what  he  will.  The  Viceroy 
may  combine  personal  charm  with  political  destiny  and,  so 
doing,  make  strong  the  bonds  between  India  and  this  country. 
Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  her  most 
serious  quarrel  with  the  House  of  Commons,  won  back  all 
its  affection  by  saying :  “  Though  God  hath  raised  me  high, 
yet  this  I  count  the  glory  of  my  crown  :  that  I  have  reigned 
with  your  loves.  To  be  a  King  and  wear  a  crown  is  a  thing 
more  glorious  to  them  that  see  it  than  it  is  pleasing  to  them  that 
bear  it.  For  myself,  I  was  never  so  much  enticed  with  the 
glorious  name  of  a  King,  or  royal  authority  of  a  Queen,  as 
delighted  that  God  made  me  His  instrument  to  maintain  His 
truth  and  glory,  and  to  defend  the  Kingdom  from  peril, 
dishonour,  tyranny  and  oppression  What  if  a  Viceroy  can 
speak  like  that  and  be  believed  ?  Those  words  of  Elizabeth, 
though  the  royal  author  did  not  know  it,  helped  to  postpone 
the  Civil  War  for  forty  years.  Not  long  ago  an  American  laid 
a  wreath  on  the  tomb  of  George  the  Third.  It  was  inscribed  : 
“  To  the  Founder  of  the  United  States  ”.  But  the  United 
States  would  probably  have  had  a  royal — or  at  least  a  Parlia¬ 
mentary — founder,  even  if  George  the  Third  had  not  drifted 
from  stupidity  to  lunacy. 

To  what  destiny  is  the  Viceregal  office  moving  ?  Indians 
are  fond  of  watching  movements  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 
Sometimes  the  parallels  between  India  and  Ireland  are  very 
useful.  But  has  anyone  troubled  to  compare  the  actual 
governorship  of  Wentworth  with  the  nominal  Governor- 
Generalship  of  Mr.  McNeill  ?  Superficially,  Wentworth’s 
governorship  of  Ireland  was  rather  like  Lord  Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty  of  India,  though  no  one  of  Wentworth’s  generation 
possessed  Curzon’s  superb  sense  of  justice.  Wentworth,  like 
Curzon,  believed  in  the  establishment  of  an  effective  satrapy. 
He  had  been  a  Parliamentary  leader.  He  wished  to  make 
Ireland  a  stronghold  of  the  royal  power.  It  was  to  be  the 
recruiting  ground  for  the  King’s  troops.  Ireland  was  to  be  a 
country  prosperous  and  contented,  and  it  was  Wentworth 
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who  first  made  the  linen  industry  a  source  of  wealth  to  the 
inhabitants.  With  a  daring  that  was  strangely  at  variance 
with  later  ideas  of  the  Empire  as  an  economic  union,  he  made  a 
commercial  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  encouragement  of  Irish 
fisheries.  He  preserved  the  forests  and  developed  the  minerals. 
Not  until  the  advent  of  the  youthful  Balfour  was  another 
English  statesman  to  realise  that  the  root  of  Irish  discontent  is 
poverty.  It  is  the  root  of  discontent  in  India.  But  the 
world  has  not  followed  the  lead  of  its  Wentworths  and  Balfours. 
Wentworth,  as  the  ruler  of  Ireland,  seemed  to  be  all-powerful : 
and  now  the  Viceregal  office  in  Ireland  has  disappeared.  Ask 
any  educated  man  the  name  of  the  present  Governor-General 
of  the  Irish  Free  State  :  it  is  ten  to  one  that  he  does  not  know. 
The  Irish  Office,  in  which  Balfour  proved  his  mettle,  has  also 
disappeared.  Suppose  that  extinction  is  the  ultimate  fate  of 
the  India  Office  and  the  Indian  Viceroyalty  ?  What  personal 
influence  is  to  prevent  it  ?  Lord  Dudley  was  adored  by  the 
Dublin  crowd  :  Lord  Aberdeen  strove  hard  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Dublin  slums.  Both  these  Peers  survived  the  Vice¬ 
royalty.  Even  the  appointment  of  a  Roman  Catholic — Lord 
FitzAlan — did  not  save  it  from  extinction.  Yet  to  Wentworth 
its  extinction  would  have  been  unthinkable.  The  extinction 
of  the  Indian  Viceroyalty  would  have  been  unthinkable  to 
Lord  Curzon.  It  is  unthinkable  to  many  statesmen  of  the 
present  time.  It  is  certainly  unthinkable  to  those  Maharajahs 
who  debate  among  themselves  whether  they  will  live  to  see 
an  Indian  installed  as  the  chief  representative  of  the  King- 
Emperor.  In  the  long  run  the  prohibition  against  an  Indian 
Viceroy  of  India  may  appear  as  unreasonable  as  the  old  pro¬ 
hibition  against  a  Roman  Catholic  Viceroy  of  Ireland. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  Members  of  Parliament  who 
cherish  the  thought  that  one  day  His  Majesty  will  be  pleased 

to  appoint  His  Highness  the  Maharajah  of  -  to  be 

Viceroy  and  Governor-General  of  India  ;  but  in  India  the 
possibility  is  constantly  discussed.  Australia  and  the  Irish 
Free  State  have  both  nominated  their  own  Governors-General. 
In  an  India  anxious  to  remove  all  traces  of  racial  inferiority 
the  demand  for  an  indigenous  Viceroy  will  steadily  increase. 
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A  few  Indian  lawyers,  realising  the  inevitability  of  this  demand, 
have  hinted  that  the  dual  office  of  Viceroy  and  Governor- 
General  leads  the  way  to  a  dual  appointment :  an  Indian  will 
be  the  Viceroy  ;  an  Englishman  will  be  the  Governor-General. 
The  office  of  Viceroy,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  not  old  and 
august.  It  is  more  recent  than  the  office  of  Governor-General. 
It  is  a  post-Mutiny  creation,  and  rather  mid- Victorian.  There 
still  live  many  Indians  who  remember  Queen  Victoria’s  pro¬ 
clamation  when  the  British  Crown  assumed  full  responsibility 
for  the  government  of  India.  There  live  many  more  who 
remember  with  genuine  regret  Queen  Victoria’s  decision  to  be 
styled  the  Empress  of  India.  Lord  Lytton  himself  shared 
these  Indian  misgivings,  which  were  due  not  to  disloyalty, 
but  possibly  to  a  lingering  affection  for  the  old  traditions  of  the 
Moghul  Empire.  The  Moghul  Empire  took  more  than  a 
century  to  die.  While  there  was  still  life  in  its  ancient  car¬ 
case,  it  was  treated  with  great  outward  respect,  and  few  were 
more  obsequious  than  the  factors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

The  Nizam  of  Hyderabad — premier  Prince  of  India — 
descends  from  one  of  the  last  of  the  Moghul  Viceroys.  He  is 
a  Mohammedan  ruling  over  the  largest  of  the  Hindu  States 
So  long  as  he  and  his  heirs  rule  actively  in  Hyderabad,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  the  old  Moghul  ideal  as  dead. 
Federation  gives  the  Princes  of  India  a  share  in  the  government 
of  British  India  which  they  have  not  had  before.  If  ever  the 
Viceroyalty  becomes  their  prize,  they  will  forget  their  intrigues 
for  that  modern,  parvenu  gift — the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Chamber  of  Princes.  They  will  ask  first  that  the  King- 
Emperor  shall  be  pleased  always  to  appoint  a  Viceroy  from  their 
own  exalted  Order.  This  will  be  but  little  removed  from  the 
request  that  they  themselves  shall  make  the  Viceregal  nomina¬ 
tion.  The  Order  will  become  an  electoral  college,  and  its 
chosen  Viceroy  will  be  a  primus  inter  pareSy  who  incidentally 
represents  the  King-Emperor.  Those  with  a  personal  know¬ 
ledge  of  India  will  appreciate  the  vast  scale  of  intrigue  that 
such  an  election  would  involve.  It  would  be,  in  fact,  so  vast 
that  wiser  Princes  might  even  urge  an  adoption  of  the  here¬ 
ditary  principle.  The  Viceroyalty  of  India,  like  the  Moghul 
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Viceroyalty  represented  by  the  Nizams,  might  pass  from  father  J 

to  son.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  present  Nizam  has  himself  S 

considered  the  idea  ;  for  a  year  or  two  ago  he  contracted 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  family  of  the  ex-Caliph,  thus 
making  doubly  sure  Mahommedan  respect  for  the  dynastic 
interests  of  a  Hindu  State.  I 

The  standard  of  an  office  is  seldom  constant.  The  youth¬ 
ful  and  inexperienced  Palmerston  was  put  in  charge  of  the 
War  Office  in  the  middle  of  our  titanic  struggle  against 
Napoleon.  Little  more  than  a  century  later  the  War  Office 
was  taken  out  of  the  control  of  a  professional  politician  and 
given  to  a  Field-Marshal.  If  there  are  to  be  vicissitudes  in 
the  Viceregal  office,  the  White  Paper,  by  enveloping  it  in  | 
innumerable  safeguards  of  doubtful  efficacy,  has  probably 
hastened  the  period  of  change  ;  for  it  is  the  safeguards  that  ^  ^ 
the  Nationalists  mean  to  attack  whenever  the  swing  of  the  j 

political  pendulum  gives  them  any  substantial  accession  of  i 

strength. 

Sooner  or  later  the  Princely  ideal  and  the  democratic  or 
Socialist  ideal  are  bound  to  clash.  The  Princely  ideal  has 
behind  it  the  best  traditions  of  Indian  life  ;  it  is  deeply  rooted, 
and  India  is  a  conservative  country.  The  democratic  or 
Socialist  ideal  has  behind  it  all  the  energy  that  comes  from 
contact  with  new  doctrines  and  methods.  It  is  the  West’s 
gift  to  the  East,  but  it  is  accompanied  by  the  disillusion  and 
despair  of  the  West.  It  is  probably  too  uncertain  of  itself  to  | 

make  an  effective  attack  upon  the  Princely  ideal.  The  Princes,  I 

however,  like  any  other  genuine  Conservatives,  are  aware  of  ■ 

change,  and  at  the  first  Round  Table  Conference  one  of  them  n 

openly  declared  that  their  goal  was  limited  monarchy.  Such 
a  goal  is  not  inconsistent  with  an  elected  or  hereditary  Viceroy. 

After  the  clash  between  the  two  ideals  will  come  a  synthesis  ; 
for  it  is  unlikely  that  the  one  will  completely  destroy  the 
other.  What  then  will  be  the  position  of  the  Viceroy  ?  No  * 
one  can  tell — least  of  all  our  legislators  at  Westminster.  Par¬ 
liament  cannot  now  play  a  decisive  part  in  Indian  affairs.  By  | 

attempting  to  do  so  it  may  merely  make  an  unfortunate  | 

exhibition  of  its  helplessness.  I 
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By  Robert  Machray 

WHO  killed  the  Four-Power  Pact  which  Signor  Mussolini 
sprang  on  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald  during  the  Rome 
conversations  last  March  ?  The  question  is  hardly 
less  important  than  is  the  fact  that  the  Pact  is  dead,  and  the 
answer  is  illuminating  in  more  ways  than  one. 

The  proposal — for  the  Pact  never,  in  fact,  got  beyond  that 
stage — had  a  very  short  life,  and  Dr.  Benesh,  the  Foreign 
Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  is  generally  and  quite  rightly  held 
to  be  the  man  who  more  than  any  other  was  responsible  for  the 
swiftness  of  its  demise.  No  doubt  the  opposition  of  Poland 
and  of  the  Little  Entente,  qua  the  Little  Entente,  represented 
officially  this  year  by  M.  Titulescu,  contributed  powerfully 
to  that  result.  But  how  great  was  the  part  played  by  Benesh 
himself  is  clearly  indicated  in  a  speech  he  made  on  April  25th 
in  the  Czechoslovak  Parliament  at  Prague. 

His  subject  was  the  “  European  Directory  and  the  Revision 
of  Frontiers  ”,  the  ”  Directory  ”  being  composed  of  the  four 
Great  Powers — England,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  the 
frontiers  those  of  the  Little  Entente  and  Poland — the  main 
territorial  settlement  under  the  Peace  Treaties.  He  stoutly 
upheld  the  Peace  settlement,  and  declared  that  what  was  at 
stake  was  the  safeguarding  of  the  ”  whole  New  Order  of  things 
in  Europe  ”  in  presence  of  the  grave  political  crisis  devastating 
the  Continent  today.  But  he  did  rather  more  than  that. 

Statements  which  appeared  in  the  Press  at  the  time  made  it 
known  that  Benesh  was  taking  a  firm  line  against  the  Four- 
Power  Pact,  and  had  spoken  in  that  sense  about  it  to  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary  at  Geneva.  In  the  speech  he 
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discloses  that  he  told  Sir  John  Simon  very  plainly  that  no  State 
or  combination  of  States  could  dictate  to  any  other  State  a 
change  of  its  frontiers,  and  that  if  anybody  tried  to  impose 
such  a  thing  on  Czechoslovakia,  he  would  need  to  go  there  with 
an  army  to  “  search  for  the  territories  he  coveted,  and  we 
would  know  how  to  defend  them  Further,  he  told  Sir 
John  that  it  was  possible  for  the  Paris  Peace  Conference  to 
dispose  of  this  or  that  territory,  but,  once  that  territory  had 
become  the  recognized  and  lawful  possession  of  a  State,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  anyone  to  arrogate  to  himself 
the  right  to  dispose  of  it  anew.  “  This  ”,  said  Benesh,  “  is 
our  reading  of  international  law,  and  we  will  not  depart  from 
it  by  a  single  word  for  anybody  whatsoever.”  Strong  words 
by  a  strong  man  !  And  effective,  as  the  event  proved. 

Beyond  question  this  speech  is  the  most  important  de¬ 
liverance  so  far  on  territorial  revision.  It  created  much  ex¬ 
citement  on  the  Continent,  where  the  eminence  of  Benesh  as 
a  statesman  is  more  widely  understood  than  it  is  in  England, 
outside  of  official  and  other  specially  interested  circles.  Yet 
the  British  Press  gave  it  a  good  deal  of  attention,  both  in  the 
news  and  in  comment.  The  Manchester  Guardian  was  so 
much  impressed  as  to  pay  it  the  compliment — unprecedented, 
I  imagine,  in  the  case  of  a  speech  by  a  foreign  Minister,  no 
matter  what  his  distinction — of  filling  some  four  columns  in 
small  type  with  long  passages  from  it.  In  a  leader  The  Times ^ 
discussing  the  problem  of  revision,  said  that  Benesh’s  long 
occupation  of  one  of  the  key  positions  in  Central  Europe  gave 
him  a  special  claim  to  be  heard  ;  it  also  noted  that  he  main¬ 
tained  that  the  object  of  the  Peace  Treaties  was  to  establish 
in  Europe  the  New  Order  in  which  there  was  no  temptation 
to  a  war  of  revenge. 

It  should  be  said  that  this  speech  reveals  a  good  deal  about 
the  man  who  made  it.  To  start  with,  it  ran  to  upwards  of 
20,000  words,  and  its  delivery  occupied  three  hours — a  physical 
feat  for  anyone,  even  the  most  robust,  but  truly  a  remarkable 
effort  for  the  slight,  rather  little,  delicate-looking  Minister,  who 
habitually  overtaxes  his  strength.  The  speech  was  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  the  man  in  its  unyielding  determination  to 
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accomplish  whatever  work  or  task  he  has  set  himself,  cost  him 
what  it  may.  I  have  heard  Benesh’s  intense,  single-minded, 
concentrated  devotion  to  the  work  he  has  in  hand  described  as 
“  hardly  human”,  meaning  thereby  that  he  sets  a  standard  so  high 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  for  others  to  attain  to  anything  like 
it.  Next,  the  speech  unfolds  pretty  fully  his  views,  aims, 
sympathies,  hopes,  and  fears — his  whole  political  mind — re¬ 
specting  Europe,  especially  Czechoslovakia  and  the  Little 
Entente  generally,  the  Peace  Treaties,  and  the  present  campaign 
for  their  revision.  In  particular  he  deals  faithfully  with  the 
attitude  to  the  crisis  of  Signor  Mussolini,  as  exhibited  in  various 
speeches  and  in  the  attack  on  the  Little  Entente  in  an  article  of 
his  which  appeared  on  April  loth  in  the  Morning  Post. 

In  a  word,  no  statesman,  diplomatist,  or  student  of  high 
politics  can  do  without  this  speech,  which  is  now  easily  access¬ 
ible  in  a  French  translation  published  in  book  form  by  the 
“  Orbis  ”  Company,  Prague.  In  this  form  it  is  the  latest — 
it  is  not  likely  to  be  the  last — of  a  long  series  of  “  documents  ” 
to  which  Benesh’s  name  is  attached,  and  each  one  of  which  is 
more  or  less  self-revelatory.  The  earliest,  so  far  as  I  know, 
now  lies  before  me  ;  it  is  a  little  book  of  some  seventy  pages, 
and  it  was  published  in  Paris  in  1916  ;  it  had  originally  been 
delivered  as  a  lecture  at  the  Sorbonne.  The  title  on  its  buff 
cover — Detruisez  V Autriche-Hongrie  ! — was,  of  course,  much 
more  startling  then  than  it  is  now  ;  but  the  booklet  has  an 
historic  value  of  its  own,  on  account  both  of  its  matter  and  its 
author,  who  is  given  as  “  Edvard  BeneS,  privat  docent  de 
Sociologie  a  I’Universite  Tcheque  de  Prague  et  Secretaire- 
General  du  Conseil  Tch^co-Slovaque  de  Paris  ”.  It  is  a 
reasoned,  yet  eloquent  and  passionate,  plea  for  the  destruction 
of  the  Dual  Monarchy  and  the  establishment  or  re-establish¬ 
ment  of  various  States  in  its  place. 

Fifteen  years  have  passed  since  the  Habsburg  Empire 
collapsed  and  disappeared — we  are  familiar  with  the  fact. 
But  in  1916  the  Allies  were  far  from  being  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  its  dissolution,  though  Professor  Masaryk  had  been 
making  it  known  in  England  and  had  met  with  a  measure  of 
success.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  Benesh’s  booklet 
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attracted  very  much  notice  or  had  any  marked  effect  at  the 
time  of  its  appearance.  In  his  large  work,  of  which  the  title 
of  the  English  version  in  1928  is  My  War  Memoirs y  he  wrote 
of  it  as  merely  an  item,  as  it  were,  in  the  campaign  for  the  New 
Europe  which  he,  Masaryk  and  others  were  prosecuting,  chiefly 
in  France  and  England.  As  everybody  knows,  the  campaign 
was  successful,  and  it  was  in  that  connection  that  Benesh 
first  came  into  prominence.  It  is  true  to  say  that  it  was  the 
War  that  made  Benesh — it  discovered  himself  to  him  ;  before 
it  he  was  practically  an  unknown  man  ;  at  its  close  he  stood 
out  a  figure  of  significance  in  the  high  politics  of  Europe  and 
the  World,  a  significance  that  has  increased  as  the  years  have 
rolled  by.  Edward  Benesh  (in  Czech  Bene§,  but  as  the  hook 
over  the  “  s  ”  merely  represents  “  h  ”,  and  the  English  language 
is  innocent  of  this  diacritic  sign,  the  word  is  best  spelt  Benesh 
in  our  tongue),  was  born  on  May  28th,  1884,  at  Kozlany,  in 
the  western  part  of  what  is  still  known  as  Bohemia  :  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  consists  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  part  of  Silesia  (Teschen), 
Slovakia,  and  Carpathian  Ruthenia.  Unlike  President 
Masaryk,  his  master,  teacher,  and  constant  friend,  who  is  a 
Slovak,  Benesh  is  pure  Czech.  His  parents  were  poor 
peasants,  or  small  farmers,  and  he  was  the  youngest  of  their 
ten  children  ;  for  all  of  them  life  was  full  of  hardship.  When 
he  was  twelve  years  old  he  went  to  Prague,  where  he  lived  with 
one  of  his  brothers  who  had  risen  to  a  position  in  a  superior 
elementary  school.  For  six  years  he  remained  in  the  Czech 
capital,  and  acquired  a  fairly  sound  education,  though  he  found 
a  difficulty  in  following  the  prescribed  curricul,  as  he  liked 
to  branch  out  into  other  subjects,  one  of  which  was  French. 
He  was  keen,  however,  on  sports  of  all  kinds  ;  while  playing 
football  he  broke  his  leg,  but  it  mended  and  left  him  without 
a  limp.  Later  in  his  life  he  used  to  put  up  a  strong  game  at 
tennis,  not  so  much  because  of  any  especial  expertness  in  his 
play,  but  because  of  his  invincible  determination  to  win. 
Nowadays,  if  he  plays  at  all,  it  is  not  for  sport,  but  to  keep  that 
body  of  his  fit  for  his  work. 

At  the  Czech  University  of  Prague  (where  there  is  also  a 
German  University )he  attended  the  classes  of  Professor  Masaryk, 
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as  he  then  was.  His  natural  bent  was  towards  the  study  of 
law,  political  science,  and  sociology  ;  during  the  first  year  he 
occupied  himself  with  philosophy.  To  some  extent  he 
maintained  himself  by  journalism,  but  his  means  were  very 
restricted.  From  1905  to  1908  he  studied  abroad — two  years 
m  Paris,  some  months  in  England,  Belgium,  and  Italy,  and  a 
year  in  Germany,  whence  he  returned  to  France,  where  at 
Dijon  he  took  his  doctor’s  degree  in  Law.  His  funds,  mostly 
obtained  from  journalism,  remained  meagre ;  he  denied 
himself  comforts  of  every  kind,  but  his  determination  carried 
him  through  ;  failure  was  not  in  his  dictionary,  and  he  is  a 
born  optimist.  Of  this  formative  period  in  his  life  Benesh 
has  himself  given  an  account  in  the  first  chapter  of  My  War 
Memoirs.  He  tells  us  that  “  as  a  young  student  who  had 
been  through  hardships,  had  a  difficult  time  during  his  studies, 
and  been  repelled  by  the  political  and  social  conditions  at 
home  ” — the  Austria  of  that  day — “  he  was  greatly  impressed 
by  everything  he  saw  in  France,  and  profoundly  moved  by  the 
French  revolutionary  tradition”.  It  can  be  seen  in  all  his 
speeches  and  writings  how  he  still  thrills  to  the  humanitarian 
and  democratic  doctrines  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  his 
youth,  wherever  he  went,  whatever  he  read  or  saw,  his  studies 
were  mainly  concerned  with  high  politics — with  French 
pacifism,  with  the  naval  competition  then  going  on  between 
England  and  Germany,  with  Pan-Germanism,  and  so  on. 
Strange  studies  enough  for  the  poor  young  Czech  from 
Prague,  but  ”  casting  shadows  before  !  ” 

In  1908  Benesh  went  back  to  Prague,  and  his  first  effort  was 
to  secure  a  post  as  teacher  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  but  it 
was  some  time  before  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  position 
of  lecturer  in  economics  in  the  Prague  Academy  of  Commerce. 
He  had  an  eye  on  a  university  professorship,  and  between 
1908  and  1914  he  studied  political  economy,  sociology,  and 
philosophy  with  that  end  in  view.  A  landmark  in  his  life 
was  that  in  1908,  Masaryk,  who  knew  something  of  his 
journalistic  work  abroad,  asked  him  to  call  and  promised 
his  support  for  the  professorship.  But  he  never  got  that 
Chair.  He  did  take  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  a 
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step  towards  it,  but  fate  had  another,  very  different,  and  far 
wider  career  mapped  out  for  him.  During  those  years  he 
did  some  journalistic  work,  and  he  established  certain  contacts 
with  the  Czech  political  groups,  but  he  took  no  active  part  in 
the  practical  politics  of  the  day.  He  finally  enrolled  himself 
among  the  supporters  of  Masaryk,  known  as  the  Progressives  or 
Realists,  most  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the  intelligentsia  ; 
numerically  they  were  weak  but  had  a  certain  influence  on 
other  parties,  both  in  the  Reichsrat  in  Vienna  and  the  Bohemian 
Diet  in  Prague,  largely  owing  to  the  commanding  personality 
of  Masaryk. 

When  the  War  broke  out  it  surprised  Benesh,  he  tells  us, 
“  as  an  event  of  world  politics,  though  politically,  philo¬ 
sophically,  and  morally  ”  he  was  prepared  for  it.  He  at  once 
formulated  the  dilemma  with  which  the  Habsburg  Empire 
was  faced  :  either  it  would  come  to  an  end  through  losing  the 
War,  or  it  would  come  to  an  end  in  a  social  upheaval  and  a 
revolution  after  the  War.  “  Now  that  the  fateful  moment 
had  arrived  I  began  with  a  calm  mind,  determined  to  go  to 
any  length  and  to  sacrifice  everything,  to  carry  out  a  revolution.” 

The  wonderful  partnership  of  Benesh  with  Masaryk  for  the 
liberation  of  their  country  from  Austrian  rule  started  soon 
afterwards.  To  most  sober-minded  people  that  liberation 
must  have  seemed  the  maddest  of  dreams,  but  he  believed  that 
it  could  and  would  be  realized,  and  he  threw  his  whole  being 
into  the  struggle.  Masaryk  escaped  from  Austria  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  1914,  but  Benesh  went  on  working  for  the  cause  in 
Prague,  in  association  with  him,  until  September,  1915,  when 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  he  succeeded  in  joining  Masaryk  in 
Switzerland.  Masaryk  afterwards  chose  London  and  Benesh 
Paris  as  the  respective  theatres  of  their  campaign  against  the 
Habsburg  Empire. 

Paris  was  not  strange  to  Benesh  and  he  spoke  French  well 
— as  he  speaks  several  other  languages,  including  English. 
But  he  had  few  friends  in  the  city,  was  not  in  touch  with  the 
French  authorities,  and  found  a  start  difficult.  Undis¬ 
couraged,  he  looked  up  some  Sorbonne  professors  under 
whom  he  had  studied,  and  the  editors  of  the  papers,  mostly 
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Socialist,  for  which  he  had  written.  He  was  fortunate  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  Gauvain,  the  foreign  editor  of  the 
Journal  des  Ddbats — doubly  fortunate,  because  that  great  French 
journalist  was  in  complete  sympathy  with  his  mission.  No 
long  time  passed  before  Benesh  had  abundant  opportunity  for 
exercising  his  gifts  of  insight,  initiative,  diplomacy,  and  organi¬ 
zation  in  working  with  government  officials,  as  well  as  with 
representatives  of  the  Yugoslav,  Polish,  Rumanian,  and  other 
Nationalist  movements — not  always  an  easy  job. 

The  story  of  his  manifold  activities  during  that  period  of 
the  War  is  much  too  long  to  be  given  here  even  in  summary  ; 
besides,  he  himself  has  told  it  with  plentiful  detail  in  My  War 
Memoirs.  In  that  book  the  student  of  character  may  see  how 
the  man  grows  in  stature  and  rises  from  strength  to  strength 
as  occasion  demands.  The  high  lights  in  the  story  are  the 
organization  of  the  Czechoslovak  National  Council  in  February, 
1916,  with  Masaryk  as  President  and  Benesh  as  General 
Secretary,  and  the  transformation  of  that  Council  in  October, 

1918,  into  the  Provisional  Government  of  the  independent 
State  of  Czechoslovakia.  The  announcement  of  this  great 
political  change,  which  sealed  the  fate  of  Austria-Hungary, 
was  drawn  up,  signed  and  delivered  to  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Powers  by  Benesh.  The  dream  had  come  true. 

When  the  first  Czechoslovak  Government  was  constituted 
at  Prague  in  1918,  Benesh,  in  his  absence,  was  appointed 
Foreign  Minister.  He  did  not  return  home  till  September, 

1919,  his  whole  time  being  occupied  in  Paris,  first  with  nego¬ 
tiations  respecting  frontier  questions,  chiefly  concerning 
Slovakia  and  the  Danube  boundary,  with  Hungary,  and  next 
with  the  Paris  Peace  Conference.  On  the  Conference  he  has 
written  a  book,  which,  however,  is  still  in  manuscript  form, 
as  he  does  not  consider  the  time  ripe  for  its  publication  ;  but 
it  may  be  supposed  that  in  it  he  expresses  his  views  on  its 
proceedings  and  the  men  who  took  part  in  them  with  the 
same  frank  objectivity  displayed  in  his  War  memoirs.  From 
1918  to  the  present  hour  Benesh  has  remained  Foreign  Minister 
of  Czechoslovakia — fifteen  years  in  all,  and  surely  as  difficult 
years  as  any  in  history.  The  mere  fact  that  in  his  official 
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capacity  he  has  had  to  spend  at  least  six  out  of  the  fifteen 
years  away  from  his  own  country  sufficiently  suggests  the  severe 
strain  of  the  times  and  the  European  importance  of  the  man 
himself.  From  the  outset  he  has  believed  in,  and  worked 
through,  the  League  of  Nations  ;  he  has  never  been  long 
absent  from  Geneva.  To  him  the  League  is  the  organ  of  the 
New  Order,  and  the  Covenant  is  its  charter. 

It  was  Benesh  who  was  mainly  instrumental  in  founding  and 
establishing  the  Little  Entente.  It  was  definitely  constituted 
in  1920-21  by  three  treaties  of  defensive  alliance,  the  con¬ 
tracting  States  being  Czechoslovakia,  Yugoslavia,  and  Rumania. 
In  his  view  the  Little  Entente  is  also  an  instrument  of  the 
New  Order.  The  recent  Pact  of  Organization,  with  which 
I  dealt  in  the  March  number  of  the  Fortnightly  Review^  in  an 
article  entitled  “  The  Little  Entente  a  Great  Power  ”,  em¬ 
phasizes  the  fact  that  the  policy  of  this  solidified  political 
combination  is  inspired  by  the  general  principles  embodied  in 
“  all  the  great  international  acts  of  post-War  policy,  such  as 
the  Covenant  of  the  League,  the  Pact  of  Paris,  the  General 
Arbitration  Act,  and  the  Locarno  Treaties”,  and  pledges  itself 
to  act  on  all  agreed  decisions  respecting  disarmanent  that  may 
be  reached  in  conference.  How  little  his  general  attitude  has 
changed  may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  he  made 
in  1921  : 

The  Little  Entente  came  into  being  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  super¬ 
vising  and  assuring  the  application  of  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaties, 
but  above  all  to  safeguard  the  heritage  of  the  revolution,  of  that  terrible 
convulsion,  to  lay  definitely  the  foundations  of  a  New  Order,  and  to 
reconstitute  politically,  economically,  and  socially  the  Central  Europe 
of  the  future.  It  is  not  a  military  enterprise,  nor  a  project  of  conjectural 
politics.  It  is  something  infinitely  more  ;  it  is  the  expression  of  the  con¬ 
structive  forces  at  work  in  Central  Europe.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  vertebral 
column  of  the  new  political  and  economic  system  in  those  regions.  It  is 
an  instrument  of  collaboration  offered  to  a  world  which  is  trying  to 
reconstruct  itself. 

What  may  be  called  the  iconoclastic  phase  in  Benesh’s 
career  passed  with  the  passing  of  the  Habsburg  Empire,  the 
destruction  of  which,  after  all,  was  a  means  to  an  end,  not  an 
end  in  itself ;  thenceforward  his  aims  were  constructive. 
He  is  not  at  all  the  kind  of  man  who  is  satisfied  with  the 
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negative  side  of  things.  He  knows  how  to  fight  strenuously 
for  what  he  wants.  He  has  frequently  been  misunderstood, 
misrepresented,  and  attacked,  just  as  the  Little  Entente  has 
been.  Perhaps  the  charge  most  often  brought  against  him 
is  that  he  is  a  partisan  of  France — in  the  same  way  as  the  Little 
Entente  is  said  to  be  a  “  vassal  ”  of  France.  It  is  unquestion¬ 
ably  true  that  he  is  sympathetic  towards  France  ;  he  gave  one 
explanation  of  this  feeling  a  few  years  ago  when  he  remarked, 

“  None  of  the  Great  Allies  had  supported  Czechoslovakia  in 
all  her  political  difficulties  so  much  as  France  had  done  during 
the  War  and  afterwards”.  He  believes  that  the  existence, 
safeguarding  and  progress  of  small  nations  is  well  in  line 
with  French  traditions  and  present  policy.  But  he  repels  any 
idea  of  vassalage  to  France  on  the  part  of  his  own  State  and 
the  two  other  States  of  the  Little  Entente  ;  they  are  as  in¬ 
dependent  as  is  France  herself.  In  his  last  speech  he  pro¬ 
nounced  against  any  and  every  hegemony,  French,  German, 
Italian,  or  other.  What  he  stands  for  is  a  stable  European 
peace  under  the  League  in  which  the  nations  are  equals,  that 
is,  it  may  be  repeated,  for  the  New  Order,  of  which  he  is,  since 
the  death  of  Briand,  the  statesman  par  excellence. 

It  is  significant  that  this  last  speech  of  his  meets  with  the 
unanimous  approval  of  his  countrymen.  Next  to  the  aged 
President  he  is  the  most  popular  figure  in  Czechoslovakia  at 
the  moment.  This  has  not  always,  perhaps  never  before,  been 
the  case.  For  twelve  months  in  1921-22  he  was  Prime 
Minister,  as  well  as  Foreign  Minister,  in  a  coalition  Cabinet, 
but  as  a  rule  he  has  taken  very  little  part  in  the  domestic 
politics  of  the  country.  He  belongs  to  the  Czech  National 
Socialist  party,  which  should  not  in  any  way  be  confounded 
with  the  German  National- Socialist  or  Nazi  party.  His 
party  came  into  existence  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  has  been  its 
leader  for  some  time,  but  his  actual  contacts  with  it  have  been 
slight,  owing  to  his  complete  absorption  in  international 
affairs.  That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  was  rather  disliked 
by  some  of  the  Czechoslovak  politicians  ;  there  were  others,  of 
course,  who  envied  and  coveted  his  position,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  there  were  times  when,  owing  to  changes  in,  or 
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of,  the  Government  of  the  day,  he  would  have  lost  it  had  not 
President  Masaryk,  knowing  no  better  man  for  the  post, 
expressly  demanded  that  he  should  retain  it. 

Naturally  Benesh  is  interested  in  the  internal  progress  of 
Czechoslovakia,  but  he  regards  her  foreign  policy  and  her  place 
in  the  New  Order  as  his  particular  task,  and  everything  has 
to  yield  to  it  with  him.  There  is  a  certain  ruthlessness  in 
his  make-up.  He  does  not  seem  to  care  for  the  amusements, 
the  pleasures  and  other  drapings  of  life  that  appeal  to  most 
men  ;  he  is  not  at  all  a  society  man,  and  is  not  given  to  small 
talk.  Many  of  his  people  have  thought  him  distant,  reserved, 
difficult  to  converse  with.  He  certainly  does  not  suffer  fools 
gladly.  But  what  does  the  ordinary  Czechoslovak  know  about 
high  politics  any  more  than  does  the  ordinary  Englishman  ? 

“  He  doesn’t  drink,  he  doesn’t  smoke,  he  doesn’t  touch 
cards — he  doesn’t  play  about  at  all ! — what  can  you  do  with 
a  man  like  that  ?  ”  a  puzzled  brother  Minister  once  said  of 
Benesh.  Yet  his  supreme  devotion  to  his  great  work  the 
consolidation  of  the  New  Order,  serves  his  country  well — 
and  Europe,  too.  It  is  because  his  countrymen  at  last  under¬ 
stand  this  that  they  have  now  taken  him  to  their  hearts.  He 
deserves  their  gratitude,  for  it  is  no  more  than  the  truth  to 
state  that  so  far  as  Czechoslovakia  is  concerned  his  foreign 
policy  has  been  a  continuous  triumph.  He  has  a  keen  eye 
to  her  interests.  His  determined  opposition  to  the  Anschluss 
— the  political  union  of  Austria  with  Germany — is  grounded 
on  the  fact  that  if  that  union  were  to  come  about  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  would  be  almost  isolated  among  a  sea  of  Germans, 
as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  plainly  show.  When  in  March, 
1931,  Central  Europe  was  threatened  with  a  pact  for  a  Customs 
Union  between  Austria  and  Germany,  he  spoke  very  strongly 
against  it — ^with  the  warm  approval  of  the  Czechoslovaks,  who 
were  delighted  when  the  Hague  Court  pronounced  the  pact 
illegal. 

But  they  have  other  reasons  for  being  proud  of  him.  For  he 
is  not  only  a  great  Czechoslovak  but  also  a  thoroughly  “  good 
European.”  Most  of  those  years  which  he  has  spent  away 
from  his  country  have  been  devoted  to  international  interests. 
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He  has  attended  and  taken  part,  usually  an  important  and 
distinguished  part  of  leadership,  in  all  the  great  conferences 
and  congresses  of  the  post-War  period.  He  was  identified 
largely  with  the  famous  Geneva  Protocol ;  he  has  actually 
drafted  with  his  own  hand  quite  a  number  of  protocols  ; 
and  his  conciliatory  and  pacific  diplomacy  has  not  seldom 
been  in  request  to  moderate  differences  of  opinion  at  Geneva. 
One  result  of  all  this  is  that  he  possesses  an  extraordinarily 
intimate  knowledge  of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  time.  Another 
is  that  Benesh  in  his  own  person  has  become  internationally 
a  veritable  symbol  of  the  actuality  and  permanence  of  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  as  a  State. 

Three  or  four  years  ago  Benesh  built  himself  a  house  at 
Tabor,  a  village  some  eighty  miles  from  Prague,  and  still 
associated  with  John  Hus  and  the  Hussite  soldier  Jan  Zizka 
in  the  memories  of  the  Czech  people.  Here  he  sometimes 
rests  from  his  labours — as  often  as  he  will  permit  himself  to 
do  so.  Madame  Benesh,  his  wife,  is  a  Czech  lady,  who  was 
married  to  him  before  the  War,  and  who,  like  the  late  Madame 
Masaryk,  wife  of  the  President,  was  thrown  into  prison  by 
the  Austrians  during  the  War.  She  now  finds  her  deepest 
satisfaction  in  “  mothering  ”  her  distinguished  husband. 
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By  a.  E.  Coppard 

CORNEY  BARON,  a  heavy,  prosperous-looking  cattle 
dealer  of  forty,  took  his  seat  at  a  breakfast  table  in  a 
demure  little  lodging-house  that  lay  close  by  a  hospital. 
The  place  was  often  used  by  visitors  upon  the  same  melancholy 
errand  as  himself,  but  the  linoleumized  air  of  the  breakfast- 
room,  with  its  half-hearty  fire  and  general  aloofness  of  the 
four  or  five  tables  arranged  for  service  but  still  awaiting  comers, 
had  no  consolation  for  him  except  the  possibility  of  food. 
Despite  everything — his  vigil,  his  weariness, his  sorrow — despite 
it  all,  he  was  hungry  ;  and  he  felt  ashamed,  as  though  it  were 
disloyal  to  be  hungry  at  such  a  time. 

“  Can’t  get  away  from  that — the  belly  rules  us.  In  the 
midst  of  death  we  are  in  life  and  the  belly  rules.  It’s  a  bad 
day,  too;  the  Lord  receive  it !  Poor  Meggie,  poor  old  Meggie.” 

Rain  was  streaming  beyond  the  window  into  a  small  back¬ 
yard  that  a  hutch  of  rabbits  and  a  rockery  nurturing  a  feeble 
tulip  indifferently  adorned. 

A  maid,  with  a  childish  figure  and  mature  eyes,  came  in 
and  asked  him  what  he  would  like  for  breakfast.  It  appeared 
that  he  would  like  pretty  well  everything  there  was  to  be  had 
— having  so  satisfactorily  consumed  large  quantities  of  the 
same  provender  on  the  two  previous  mornings  of  his  stay. 
Those  night-long  ordeals  at  the  hospital  put  a  shameful  edge 
on  his  appetite. 

“  Porridge,  haddock,  bacon,  eggs,”  softly  whispered  the 
maid  ;  ”  yes,  sir.” 

”  Good  morning,  Mr.  Baron,”  cried  the  landlady,  entering 
effusively,  as  her  maid  retired.  Mrs.  Cottring,  a  person  of 
mature  figure  and  eyes  that  were  not  very  childish,  was  wearing 
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red  baize  slippers  with  anklets  of  grey  fur.  She  glided  to  the 
window  and  wrenched  at  a  curtain. 

“  What  rain  !  ” 

“  God  forgive  it,’*  said  Mr.  Baron. 

“  What  a  rain  !  Any  news  ?  ” 

The  cattle  dealer  shook  his  head.  His  elbows  were  resting 
on  the  table,  his  hands  locked  together  as  though  they  were 
about  to  wrestle. 

“  No,”  he  said  ;  “  no.” 

“  Ah,  the  trouble,”  sighed  Mrs.  Cottring,  shuffling  to  the 
hearthrug.  ”  Trouble,  trouble  !  I’ve  known  it,  and  so  I 
know  what  it  is.  Heaps  and  heaps.” 

Her  small  eyes  drooped  upon  him  in  a  way  that  was  meant 
to  console,  but  was  merely  confiding. 

”  You  might  not  think  it,  to  look  at  me,  and  you  would 
hardly  credit  it !  And  only  five  years  ago.  If  I  never  have 
another  moment’s  trouble  in  the  rest  of  my  life,  I  have  had 
my  full  share.  Ten  thousand  pounds.” 

Mrs.  Cottring  loomed  in  pride  at  remembrance  of  the  ills 
she  had  defeated,  the  misfortunes  she  had  survived.  With 
her  hands  resting  on  her  plump  hips  she  breathed  a  sigh  of 
triumph  towards  the  silent  man. 

”  You  would  hardly  credit  it,  would  you  ?  ” 

Corney  Baron  was  only  a  countryman,  with  cumbrous  hands. 
There  was  something  humid,  pink  and  fulsome  about  his 
wrestling  fingers,  as  there  was  about  his  heavy  lips.  But 
his  mouth  was  small  and  constantly  open  and  he  breathed 
through  its  little  fair  aureole  of  moustache  with  a  sort  of 
attentive  regularity,  as  though  he  permitted  himself  only  a 
certain  number  of  breaths  per  minute.  A  tinge  of  gloom 
rested  in  his  kindly  eyes. 

‘‘  And  nobody,”  continued  the  landlady,  “  ever  understands 
your  need  when  it  is  greatest.  Friends  in  need  !  Pooh  I  ” 
she  sniffed,  snapping  a  derisive  finger.  ”  Oh,  no.  Ten 
thousand  pounds — very  nearly — and  now  look.  You  would 
hardly  credit  it.  If  it  hadn’t  been  for  my  child.  I’d  have 
gone  mad  or  done  something  to  myself ;  but,  of  course,  I 
couldn’t,  you  see.  My  child  saved  me,  and  now  my  life  is 
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hers,  every  penny  of  it ;  it’s  for  her,  if  you  understand  me.” 

“  Sure,  ma’am,”  he  assentingly  nodded. 

“  How  was  your  wife  this  morning  ?  ” 

“  Oh,”  said  Baron,  with  a  groan;  “  she’s  in  a  bad  way, 
altogether  bad.  I  know  it.  I’ve  known  that  all  along,  but 
I  keep  hoping.  She’s  in  good  hands,  you  know.  That’s 
a  blessing.  I’d  go  there  myself  if  anything  Happened  to  me 
— you  know — anything  unreasonable  bad.” 

“  Would  you  !  Now,  I  wouldn’t,”  Mrs.  Cottring  declared, 
with  a  deludingly  wise  smile.  “  Not  me  !  I  know  a  woman — 
at  least,  I  don’t  know  her,  but  I  know  of  her — and  they  took 
her  in  and  operated  on  her  for  a  tumour,  but  when  they  cut 
her  open,  it  wasn’t  a  tumour  at  all ;  she  was — well,  you  know, 
she  was  going  to  have  a  little  one.” 

“  Dear  God  !  ”  murmured  Baron;  “  didn’t  she  know  that 
much  ?  ” 

“  I  think  she  wasn’t  married,”  Mrs.  Cottring  explained; 
“  but,  of  course,  I  don’t  know.  That  was  Dr.  Headcorn.” 

“  Headcorn,”  repeated  Baron  slowly. 

“  Excuse  me  asking  ;  have  you  any  family  ?  ” 

“  No,  ma’am,  no.  We  never  had  any  in  all  the  seventeen 
years  we’ve  been  married.  Not  one.  Ha.”  The  cattle- 
dealer  leaned  back  in  his  chair  with  a  smile  and  thrust  his 
hands  deeply  into  his  pockets.  “  The  day  we  were  married, 
seventeen  years  ago,  was  a  very  poor  God-forgive-me  sort  of 
a  day ;  dull,  very  dull  it  was,  and  when  we  had  tied  the  knot, 
I  had  to  travel  off  to  some  business  at  a  sale,  some  ten  or 
twelve  miles  away  ;  so  I  packed  my  wife  off  home  and  went 
on  to  this  sale.  Well,  I  dunno,  I  bought  a  bunch  of  store 
cattle  and  a  cow  in  calf,  and  it  was  pretty  late  in  the  afternoon 
before  I  started  homewards,  and  I’d  got  about  half  way  when 
this  cow  dropped  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  lane  and  began 
to  calve.” 

Mrs.  Cottring  exuded  a  sympathetic  sigh. 

“  It  rained,”  continued  the  cattle  dealer,  “  middling 
hard,  and  what  with  that  and  the  cow  and  one  thing  and 
another,  I  did  not  get  home  till  two  o’clock  in  the  morning. 
Poor  Meggie  1  She  was  in  a  terrible  stew.  I  was  drunk. 
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I  was  dead,  I  was  gone  mad,  I’d  run  away — everything  she 
could  think  of.  And  I’d  never  sweat  a  hair — but  I  was  in 
pretty  poorish  fettle  for  a  bridegroom  !  Ha,  too  bad  !  Poor 
Meggie  !  I  think  that  must  have  been  the  cause  of  our  never 
having  any  family.” 

“  Do  you  ?  ”  queried  Mrs.  Cottring. 

“  I  do,  ma’am,”  he  convincingly  declared ;  “  I  always  have 
done,  and  Meggie  herself  is  of  the  same  opinion.” 

Mrs.  Cottring  emerged  from  her  bemused  suspension  : 
“  I  wonder  I  A  child  is  a  great  blessing  after  all  the  trouble, 
though,  of  course,  it  never  understands  ;  but  still  ...  as 
for  friends  .  .  . !  Pooh  !  ” 

The  door  behind  Mr.  Baron  was  pushed  open  and  a  curious 
little  girl,  her  hair  tightly  knotted  with  many  twists  of  coloured 
ribbon,  peered  into  the  room. 

“  Mum  !  Is  God  alive  ?  ” 

Mrs.  Cottring  excusably  stared  at  her  daughter  and  replied  : 
“  Eugenia,  look  at  your  hair  !  ” 

”  Is  God  really  alive,  mum  ?  ” 

“  But  .  .  .  well  .  .  .”  said  Mrs.  Cottring;  “  I’m  not  sure. 
It’s  .  .  .  you  see  .  .  .  it’s  hard  to  know  that.  I’ll  find  out 
presently.” 

”  Can’t  you  find  out  now  ?  ” 

“  After  breakfast,  Eugenia.  Can’t  you  see  I’m  busy  now  ?  ” 

“  And  then  you’ll  tell  me  ?  ” 

“  Oh,  go  on,  you  silly  thing  ;  run  away  I  ” 

At  that  moment  the  maid  came  and  delivered  Mr.  Baron 
his  breakfast,  and  Mrs.  Cottring  sailed  out  of  the  room  after 
her  dubious  child  and  left  him  alone. 

The  cattle  dealer  was  exceedingly  weary,  but  sleep,  that 
composure  of  mind  and  limb,  was  far  from  him.  His  gross, 
lumbering  body  could  batten  on  haddock  and  hog,  but  his 
mind  was  hovering  over  a  bed  in  the  great  hospital,  where  he 
had  waited  from  midnight  to  morn  for  an  ultimatum — or, 
it  might  be,  a  reprieve.  That  huge,  bewildering  sequence  of 
wards  was  linked  by  a  tangle  of  interminable  corridors,  that 
seemed  to  have  no  goal,  but  roved,  diverged  and  endlessly 
retraced.  Stonily,  stolidly,  they  echoed  to  the  tread  of  his 
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robust,  alien  figure  ;  corridors,  corridors,  corridors,  gloomy 
vistas  of  scrubbed  iron  and  stone,  blank  varnished  doors ; 
the  smell  of  ether,  and  a  feeble  light  or  two. 

Between  the  baffling  silent  walls  he  was  constantly  astray. 
And  yet,  close  by,  behind  every  door  was  a  ward  that  teemed 
with  suffering,  where  scores  of  prostrate  invalids  were  being 
tended  in  beds  on  dark  polished  floors  by  white-capped 
nurses,  who  never  seemed  to  rest.  Twice,  from  midnight  to 
dawn,  he  had  dozed  there  on  a  bench  in  a  draughty  hall, 
where  he  had  been  bidden  to  wait  for  a  last  impossible  call. 
Throughout  the  nights  he  was  ceaselessly  aware  of  the  sound  of 
quick  approaching  footsteps  tracing  the  corridors,  but  when¬ 
ever  he  raised  a  scared,  expectant  eyelid  there  was  nothing, 
nothing  but  that  hole  just  beneath  him  where  mice  came 
bobbing  from  the  plaster  wall.  As  long  as  he  was  attending 
there,  whether  waiting  alone,  or  sitting  by  Meggie’s  bedside, 
his  thoughts  floated  capriciously  away  and  hovered  over  con¬ 
trary  alien  things  :  mortal  cares,  trivial  joys  ;  the  price  of 
fodder,  cattle,  prospects  of  market  and  season,  or  that  un¬ 
profitable  mare  who  was  too  damned  awkward  to  carry  her  own 
shoes  around,  and  quite  too  lazy  to  pull  even  as  much  as  the 
hat  off  your  head.  But  as  soon  as  he  was  gone  from  the 
hospital,  his  mind  would  take  a  turn  and  he  could  think  of 
nothing  but  his  doomed  wife — just  as  he  was  now,  eating 
and  mutely  grieving.  It  was  as  though  by  the  simple  process 
of  sitting  beside  her,  or  pacing  the  corridors,  he  had  performed 
all  he  could  perform,  leaving  the  rest  to  those  everlastingly 
devoted  nurses  and  whatever  fate  might  fancy.  But  away  from 
her,  it  was  no  such  matter.  Grief  dogged  him,  found  him, 
arrested  him,  tore  at  him,  and  brought  him  back  to  a  prison 
of  tears,  a  prison  that  was  all  corridors,  corridors  ;  a  labyrinth 
without  a  clue,  that  could  end  only  in  a  catacomb.  And  it 
was  a  grief  private  and  personal,  a  sacred  burden  not  to  be 
shared  ;  how  could  a  breath  of  it  steal  upon  any  other  mind  ? 

The  first  time  he  visited  the  hospital,  he  had  stood  abashed 
yet  absorbed  in  the  doorway  of  the  many- windowed  ward. 
It  was  so  long  and  high,  there  were  so  many  beds,  and  in 
each  bed  lay  a  woman.  A  number  of  nurses,  young,  robust 
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and  cheerful,  were  bustling  in  all  directions.  At  each  end 
of  the  ward,  that  the  last  extravagance  of  cleanliness  and 
order  served  also  to  brighten,  a  large,  black  iron  furnace 
burned  with  a  lively  munificence.  Daffodils  and  tulips  in 
jars  seemed  to  denote  that  spring,  like  melancholy,  would 
“  linger  here  awhile.”  (0/f,  but  not  for  long.  Arise  !  Arise  !) 
A  nurse,  with  merry  sparkling  eyes  and  a  tight  waist  but  loose 
bosom,  came  towards  him.  He  asked  to  see  his  wife. 

”  What  name  ?  ” 

“  Baron.” 

”  Baron  ?  ”  the  nurse  echoed.  ”  Baron  ?  Has  she  been 
here  long  ?  ” 

”  No,”  he  said.  “  No.” 

The  nurse  trotted  away  to  enquire,  but  suddenly  he  had 
caught  sight  of  recumbent  Meggie  waving  an  arm  to  him,  and 
without  further  ado  he  had  tiptoed  heavily  to  her  side. 

In  the  beginning,  she  had  taken  a  dislike  to  her  surroundings  : 
the  bed,  the  other  patients,  the  dreadful  fireplace  near  her,  the 
nurses — even  the  man  who  only  came  through  with  a  ladder 
to  wind  up  the  clock ;  he  smiled  at  all  the  women  and  made 
jokes — and  the  burning  coal  would  keep  falling  out  of  the 
firebars  all  day  long  and  all  night  too ;  it  fell  with  such  a 
frightening  clatter  upon  the  iron  fender,  it  kept  her  from  sleep. 
But  soon  she  had  come  to  like  them,  they  were  so  kind  and 
friendly ;  the  nurses,  the  doctors  in  their  white  slops,  the 
other  sick  ones,  the  man  with  the  ladder  and  all ;  except, 
perhaps,  that  fireplace,  with  its  dreaded  recurring  crashes  of 
coal  that  snatched  her  from  momentary  ease  and  hurled  her 
headlong  down  through  a  hundred  thousand  fathoms  of 
terror.  And  until  the  dropped  embers  were  restored  by  any 
nurse  who  chanced  to  observe  them,  the  fumy  smoke  trailed 
across  her  pillow,  and  she  dared  not  breathe.  She  could  not 
sleep  for  the  constant  fear  of  it,  and  there  were  other  noises, 
lacerating  hubbubs,  the  ding  and  dang  of  knocking  far  away, 
groans  near  at  hand,  laundry  baskets  shrieking  horribly  as  they 
were  dragged  along,  clatter  of  nurses’  shoes  as  they  trotted 
wop,  wop,  wop  along  the  polished  floors.  Meggie  wept  for 
the  peace  of  her  own  home,  but  she  grew  stoical  at  last,  and 
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once  when  a  night-nurse  with  skirts  held  high  had  run  screech¬ 
ing  down  the  ward  at  the  sight  of  a  mouse,  Meggie  had  suffered 
from  a  mad  attack  of  laughter. 

Sitting  by  her  side,  Corney  would  begin  to  talk  of  amiable 
casual  things,  anything  but  her  illness. 

“  I  feel  terrible  droopy,”  Meggie  would  sigh. 

He  too  would  sigh  and  gaze  fondly  at  her. 

“  Did  I  tell  you  the  wind  took  down  that  old  barn  along 
yon  t’other  night  ?  ” 

“  No,  Corney  !  ” 

“  It  have.” 

“  So  droopy — I  can’t  get  my  true  sleep.” 

“  I  met  old  Dan  Chegwidden  two  days  ago,  and  he  said 
to  me :  ‘  Corney,  you  remember  that  half-grown  apple 

standard  you  sold  me  ?  ’ — ‘  I  do,’  I  says. — ‘  I  gave  you  a  full- 
grown  shilling  for  it,’  he  says,  ‘  but  that  apple  tree  never 
thrived.* — ‘  Well,  Dan,’  I  says,  ‘  what  do  you  expect  for  a 
shilling  ?  ’ — *  Value,  Corney,’  he  says  ;  ‘  value  is  what  I 
expect.’ — ‘  And  you  got  it,  Dan,  you  got  it.’ — ‘  I  did  not, 
Corney  ;  it  gave  up  the  ghost,  it  died.’ — ‘  Oh,’  I  says,  *  you 
could  a’  made  a  walking-stick  of  it,  couldn’t  you,  Dan  ?  ’ — 
‘  Andwhere’d  I  get  the  ferrule  for  it  ?  ’  says  he. — ‘  Oh,  Lord, 
Dan,’  I  says,  ‘  how  much  ever  do  you  want  for  a  little  bit  of 
a  shilling  ?  ’  That  coopered  him  !  ‘  Let  me  see,’  he  says,  and 
began  to  scratch  his  old  head,  ‘  let  me  see  ;  what  was  you  beg¬ 
ging  my  pardon  for  ?  ’ — ‘  I  wasn’t  begging  your  pardon, 
Dan,’  I  said  ;  ‘  you  couldn’t  touch  me  for  twopence  ’  I — *  All 
right,  then.  Master  Corney,’  says  he  to  me,  ‘  you  can  go  about 
your  own  burning  business  ’ ! — So  I  wished  him  the  life 
of  a  fishmonger  in  winter,  and  that’s  how  we  parted — quite 
civil  I  ” 

Meggie  smiled  wanly  and  murmured  again  : 

“  I  feel  terrible  droopy,  Corney  ;  can’t  get  my  true  sleep.” 

A  week  after  her  operation,  something  had  gone  wrong ; 
there  was  a  crisis.  Corney  Baron  had  been  summoned  helter- 
skelter  and  bidden  remain  at  hand.  Poor,  wounded  Meggie 
declared  privately  to  him  that  the  only  thing  to  do  her  any 
good  now  would  be  some  much  advertised  cough-lozenges ; 
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they  had  been  her  stand-by  for  many  winters.  “  Bring  me 
some  of  those,  Corney  ;  it’s  the  only  thing.” 

Their  farm  was  many  miles  away,  so  he  had  taken  a  bed 
at  Mrs.  Cottring’s,  but  he  had  not  slept  in  it.  The  end  was 
near  ;  death  had  not  yet  knocked  upon  the  door,  but  it  was 
breathing  steamily  as  it  peered  through  the  pane.  A  bench 
in  the  hall  of  the  hospital  had  been  Corney ’s  couch  at  night, 
and  when  daylight  came  and  people  began  to  pass  to  and  fro 
again  in  the  monotonies  of  a  mysterious  routine  he  was  allowed 
to  sit  by  Meggie’s  bed  until  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  to 
breakfast  at  Mrs.  Cottring’s. 

So  here  he  was. 

And  while  he  sat  thus  in  Mrs.  Cottring’s  breakfast-room, 
abstractedly  feeding  and  vividly  brooding,  an  elderly  spinster 
came  in,  an  attenuated  knitting-needle  sort  of  lady  in  a  grey 
woollen  jacket.  She  had  weak  eyes,  hair  uniquely  twisted,  and 
her  name  was  Flora  Field.  Without  a  word,  she  took  a  seat 
at  a  table  just  in  front  of  Corney’s  and  sat  down  with  her 
back  to  him.  The  maid  served  her  with  an  orange,  an  egg 
in  a  pink  flannel  bonnet,  a  rack  of  toast,  and  a  cup  of  warm 
milk.  After  perusing  one  or  two  letters  she  had  brought  with 
her.  Miss  Field  sat  gazing  out  of  the  window.  Then,  without 
turning,  she  exlaimed  cordially  : 

”  What  an  unpleasant  day  !  ” 

“  Um  !  ”  acquiesced  Corney.  ”  God  forgive  it.” 

And  she  replied  :  “  Why,  certainly.” 

‘‘  There  was  half  a  inch  of  rain  fell  in  the  night,”  Corney 
continued. 

”  Oh  ?  ”  said  she. 

”  That’s  about  fourteen  tons  to  the  acre,  you  know.” 

”  Good  gracious  !  ”  exclaimed  the  lady,  adjusting  her  napkin. 
“  There  must  be  some  good  reason  for  all  that.” 

And  then,  somehow,  somewhere  between  the  lady’s  back 
and  Mr.  Baron’s  final  rasher,  it  came  up  that  Miss  Field  was 
permanently  engaged  in  voluntary  work  at  the  hospital. 

Now  there  were  some  simple  things  in  life  and  business 
that  Corney  Baron  could  not  readily  grasp,  and  so,  when  he 
did  understand  that  Miss  Field  was  not  being  paid  for  her 
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services,  he  felt  bound  to  ask  her  why  she  had  chosen  to  take 
on  that  singular  form  of  employment.  Was  it  a  hobby  ? 

Miss  Flora  conveyed  quite  clearly  in  her  explanation  that 
she  came  of  a  good  family,  had  been  expensively  educated, 
and  had  travelled  a  great  deal.  Now  she  no  longer  cared  for 
that. 

“  All  my  life  I  wanted  to  do  something,  to  be  of  service 
to  the  poor.  My  time  is  my  own,  so  I  do  this,  and  I  like 
it  better  than  anything  ;  I  am  completely  wrapped  up  in  it.  I 
don’t  want  any  remuneration — I  don’t  need  it,  of  course — 
but  it  is  nice  to  know  that  your  efforts  are  appreciated  ;  after 
all,  that  is  not  much  to  expect.  And  the  doctors  do  appreciate 
it  so.  They  are  such  dears,  so  splendid,  such  untiring,  devoted, 
wonderful  men.  I  know  them  all,  and  they  are  very  charming  ; 
and,  as  you  know,  they  are  at  anyone’s  beck  and  call  all  day 
long,  and  all  night  too,  for  that  matter,  from  one  year’s  end 
to  the  other.  And,  after  all,  what  is  their  reward  }  Very  often 
it  is  nothing,  nothing  at  all.  Patients  are  so  inconsiderate, 
so  selfish  ;  it  must  be  utterly  heartbreaking  work.” 

”  Oh,  come,  ma’am  !  ”  Corney  interposed  ;  “  the  patients 
can’t  help  themselves.” 

“Yes,  they  can  ;  they  could  if  they  would,  they  could  quite 
often.” 

“  But  surely  that’s  why  they  all  have  to  come  to  a  hospital,” 
said  he. 

“  I  really  do  not  know  why  some  of  them  do  come,”  declared 
Flora  Field,  “  unless  it  is  to  criticize  things  they  know  nothing 
about  and  grumble  at  what  they  cannot  possibly  understand.” 

“  That’s  only  to  be  expected,”  Corney  explained.  “  We 
are  ignorant  at  the  best  of  times,  ma’am,  and  when  we’re  ill, 
the  mind  is  all  astray  like  a  calf  in  a  chapel.” 

“  I  do  think  they  could  be  a  little  more  grateful,”  retorted 
Miss  Field..  “  There  are  many  things  they  do  not  give  us 
credit  for,  and  if  they  die,  the  poor  doctor  gets  blamed.” 

“  You  couldn’t  blame  the  patient,  ma’am,  not  in  general.” 

“  That’s  nonsense.  Of  course  not,”  she  said.  “  It’s  the 
disease.  But  these  splendid  men  are  expected  to  cure  them 
at  a  touch,  at  a  moment’s  notice.  And  often  they  don’t 
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even  ,  .  .  well  .  .  .  they  have  no  regard  for  anyone’s  comfort 
but  their  own.  Not  all  of  them,  mind  you — I  don’t  mean  that ; 
but  numbers  do.  I  have  often  wondered  why  so  many  patients 
die  in  the  night.  I’ve  no  doubt  there  is  a  very  good  scientific 
reason  for  that,  but  I  have  often  wondered.” 

During  this  little  colloquy,  the  lady  had  not  once  turned  her 
head  to  Mr.  Baron.  At  the  back  of  his  mind  Comey  felt 
that  it  was  undeniably  splendid  of  Miss  Field  to  take  up  this 
work,  whatever  her  circumstances  were,  for  no  reward  at  all : 
in  fact  she  was  devoting  her  life  to  it,  in  fact  it  was  noble  of  her. 
And  yet,  somewhere,  still  further  back  in  his  mind,  a  vague 
reflection  was  growing  that  he  would  dislike  taking  advantage 
of  Miss  Field’s  nobility  even  if  he  were  in  very  great  need  of 
it — he  didn’t  know  why. 

“  The  hospital  is  a  wonderful  institution,”  she  went  on. 
“  All  that  science  and  devotion  is  organized  and  maintained 
for  everyone’s  benefit.  One  feels  ” — and  here  Miss  Field’s 
teeth  closed  upon  a  piece  of  toast  with  the  crash  of  a  puma 
savouring  a  brittle  dainty — “  that  one  is  working  .  .  .  er 
...  in  the  midst  of  great  forces.  Are  you  attending  the 
hospital  ?  ”  she  asked,  suddenly  turning  round  for  the  first  time, 

“  I  ...  I  am  visiting  someone.” 

“  A  patient  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  Corney  replied,  with  some  hesitation. 

“  What  ward  is  he  in  ?  ” 

Corney  gave  her  the  number  of  the  ward. 

“  Oh,  that’s  a  woman’s  ward.” 

“  Yes,  a  woman’s  ward,”  he  allowed,  and  Miss  Flora  there¬ 
upon  resumed  her  gaze  at  the  window  view. 

“  Who  is  her  doctor  ?  ” 

“  Her  doctor,”  said  Corney,  “  is  a  Dr.  Headcorn.” 

“  Oh,  charming  !  ”  screamed  the  lady.  “  I  know  him  very 
well.  Oh,  you  are  lucky.  He’s  the  cleverest  and  sweetest 
man  and  a  most  famous  surgeon,  too.  He’s  a  genius.  You 
are  lucky  to  have  got  him.  His  private  fee  would  probably 
run  to  a  hundred  guineas.” 

“  Is  that  so,  ma’am  !  ”  Corney  was  awed  by  the  stupendous 
figure. 
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“  Oh,  dear,  yes  ;  a  hundred  guineas  at  least.  Now,  there’s 
a  man  for  you  !  I  have  known  him  do  a  dozen  or  more 
operations  in  one  morning.  Devoted  to  his  profession,  a 
kind  man,  a  saint,  a  sweet  man.  The  nurses  positively 
adore  him.” 

“  Well  ...  a  man  like  that  ...  I  wouldn’t  grudge  him,” 
said  Corney,  “  a  horse,  a  house  and  a  handsome  wife.” 

“  Yes,  they  adore  him,”  sighed  Miss  Field. 

“  And  I  wouldn’t  grudge  the  nurses  that,  either.  They  are 
overworked,”  Corney  warmly  maintained.  “  I’ve  seen  it  day 
and  night,  ma’am,  day  and  night.” 

”  They  are  nice  girls,”  she  conceded. 

”  I  call  them,”  he  stoutly  maintained — ”  I  should  call  them 
— the  pride  of  the  human  race.” 

“  Oh,  I  am  quite  friendly  with  a  lot  of  them,”  she  said. 

“  But  I  wish,”  he  went  on,  ”  I  do  wish  they  would  not  wear 
their  high-heeled  shoes  in  the  ward.” 

”  Do  they  ?  ”  the  lady  exclaimed. 

“  Every  man  jack  of  ’em,”  declared  Corney. 

”  What  else  could  they  wear  ?  ”  she  enquired. 

“  Slippers,”  said  Corney  ;  ”  soft,  quiet  slippers.” 

”  Oh  !  ”  Flora  Field  protested.  ”  Really  !  ” 

“  And  there’s  another  thing  could  be  done,  ma’am,  if 
I  might  explain  it  to  you.”  And  with  his  elbows  on  the  table 
and  a  ponderous  grave  air,  Corney  told  her  of  the  coals  dropping 
so  often  from  the  fire  into  the  clattering  fender. 

Miss  Field  had  no  doubt  there  was  some  reason  for  that. 

”  I  can’t  see  any,”  Corney  said,  ”  and  a  bit  or  two  of  wire 
would  stop  it  and  only  cost  a  few  pence.  Then  there’s  those 
laundry  baskets  ;  why  must  they  drag  them  scraping  and 
screeching  along  ?  ” 

”  Because  they  are  too  big  to  be  carried,”  said  Miss  Field. 

“  But  they  are  not  too  big  to  have  rubber  castors  put  on 
em. 

“  You  may  be  sure,”  replied  she,  ”  there’s  a  reason  for  that 
too.” 

“  I  can’t  think  of  one,”  said  Corney,  “  and  the  baskets 
would  last  much  longer.” 
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“  Of  course,  I  don’t  go  into  the  wards,”  Miss  Field  ex¬ 
plained;  ‘‘I  don’t  touch  the  medical  side.  Mine  is  all  work 
like  .  .  .  well  .  .  .  like  for  a  week  now  ...  I  have  been 
repairing  the  doctors’  overalls,  scores  of  them,  that  kind  of 
thing.  You  wouldn’t  believe  !  I  did  a  pile  yesterday  nearly 
as  high  as  myself.  Buttons,  holes,  rents,  darns,  pockets, 
seams  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  It’s  not  the  doctors’  faults,  you 
know  ;  it’s  the  laundry  women,  they  are  so  rough  and  reckless 
with  the  washing,  they  don’t  care  ;  they  are  quite  stupid.” 

And  then  the  lady  loudly  sneezed. 

”  You’ve  got  a  bit  of  a  cold,  ma’am,”  said  Corney. 

”  Oh,  it’s  just  a  little  catarrh,”  she  assented.  ”  Nothing 
will  stop  it.  I  take  quantities  and  quantities  of  medicine  ; 
it’s  the  plague  of  my  life.  All  the  doctors  prescribe  for  me, 
and  yet  there  it  is.  I  am  simply  incurable.” 

Corney  drew  from  his  pocket  a  packet  of  the  celebrated 
cough  lozenges  he  had  brought  for  Meggie. 

”  You  try  one  of  these,”  he  said.  Tearing  open  the  packet, 
he  went  across  to  the  lady’s  table  and  laid  three  dark  drops 
beside  her. 

”  Very  kind  of  you  !  ”  she  sniffed,  with  a  shade  of  amusement 
in  her  faded  eyes.  ”  Are  they  any  good  ?  ” 

”  Excellent,  ma’am,”  he  assured  her.  ”  Nothing  to  beat 
’em.  And  cure  any  number  of  complaints  beside  coughs  and 
colds.” 

Flora  Field  popped  one  into  her  mouth. 

”  They  are  rather  hot,”  she  exclaimed. 

”  That’s  the  virtue  of  ’em,”  he  said.  “  And  only  two¬ 
pence  a  packet.  I  got  ’em  for  Meggie,”  he  added,  replacing 
the  packet  in  his  pocket  and  turning  to  the  window. 

”  Well,  I  really  must  go,”  Miss  Field  then  said,  and  with 
a  breath  of  weariness  she  went. 

An  hour  later  Corney  returned  to  the  hospital,  resuming 
his  vigil  in  the  corridors,  but  he  did  not  encounter  Miss 
Field.  Neither  did  she  see  him  again.  Indeed,  next  morning, 
when  she  began  her  breakfast,  she  asked  the  maid  : 

”  Who  is  that  queer  man  that  was  in  here  yesterday 
morning  ?  ” 
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“  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Baron  ?  ” 

“  I  didn’t  get  his  name.  He  was  a  sort  of  farming  man.  He 
was  sitting  just  there.” 

”  Yes,  that  was  Mr.  Baron.  He’s  a  cattle  dealer.  But  he 
went  away  early  this  morning.  His  wife  died.” 

“  His  wife  I  Was  it  his  wife  ?  ” 

”  Yes  ;  she  died  in  the  night.” 

”  There  !  I  knew  it,”  declared  Flora  Field.  ”  I  was  only 
telling  him  so  yesterday — they  all  do.  And  has  he  gone  ? 
Oh,  dear  !  He  gave  me  quite  a  nice  cough  lozenge  ;  I  was 
wondering  where  I  could  get  some  more.” 


THE  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  WILBERFORCE 


By  Alice  Law 

WILLIAM  WILBERFORCE,  the  centenary  of  whose 
death  is  being,  as  every  one  knows,  celebrated  this 
year,  may  be  written  down,  and  with  little  fear  of 
contradiction,  as  one  of  the  greatest  Englishmen  who  ever 
lived.  Apart  from  his  life-long  work  for  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  a  study  of  his  career  is  of  the  utmost  interest,  repre¬ 
senting  as  it  does  not  merely  the  man  himself,  but  an  epoch 
in  the  moral  and  political  development  of  this  country. 

Wilberforce  is,  for  this  reason,  the  most  important  link  we 
possess  between  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  His 
life  period  connects  up  the  age  of  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan, 
and  of  the  great  “  Doctor  ”  even,  with  the  generation  of  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  John  Russell,  and  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832, 
and  brings  us  even  to  the  beginnings  of  Gladstone,  in  whose 
father’s  carriage,  presumably,  Wilberforce  was  driven  when 
he  visited  Liverpool  in  1818.  His  political  activities  thus 
span  the  time  from  the  middle  of  George  the  Third’s  reign  to 
within  four  years  of  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  and 
thus  form  a  bridge  connecting  the  period  of  the  French 
Revolution,  through  the  Napoleonic  era,  with  our  own  times. 
He  was  born  in  the  literary  dictatorship  of  the  great  Johnson, 
yet  lived  to  meet  Southey,  to  enjoy  the  stories  of  Walter  Scott, 
and  to  be  entertained  by  Wordsworth  and  his  sister  Dorothy. 
The  names  of  all  the  notable  persons  of  his  time  occur  in 
the  pages  of  his  diary,  and  it  is  obvious  from  these  brief  jot¬ 
tings  that  he  was  on  intimate  terms  with  all  the  famous 
personages  of  his  day,  from  Royalty  downwards. 

Both  in  his  youth  and  in  his  later  years,  when  the  Regent 
honoured  him  with  invitations,  the  charm  and  sparkle  of  his 
conversation  made  him  a  coveted  guest  at  every  distinguished 
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social  gathering.  To  the  last  he  kept  the  style  of  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  the  old  school,  with  the  knee  breeches  and  powdered 
hair  of  that  period,  but  his  mind  leapt  forward  to  those  ideals 
of  moral  and  political  freedom  which  are  our  accepted  standards 
today. 

iWilliam  Wilberforce  was  born  at  Hull  in  1759,  the  son  of 
wealthy  parents.  At  Cambridge  he  met  William  Pitt,  and 
laid  the  foundations  of  what  became  a  life-long  friendship. 
Probably  under  Pitt’s  influence  he  early  turned  his  attention 
to  Parliamentary  ambitions,  and  stood  and  was  elected  mem¬ 
ber  for  his  native  town  in  September,  1780.  He  immediately 
took  up  his  residence  in  London,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  he  was 
at  once  “  immersed  in  politics  and  fashion  ”.  He  belonged 
to  five  of  the  most  fashionable  Clubs — Miles  and  Evans’s, 
Brooks’s,  Boodle’s,  White’s,  and  Goosetree’s.  “  The  first 
time  I  was  at  Brooks’s  scarcely  knowing  anyone  ” — he  tells 
us — “  I  joined  from  mere  shyness  in  play  at  the  Faro  table, 
where  George  Selwyn  kept  Bank.  A  friend  who  knew  my 
inexperience  .  .  .  called  to  me.  .  .  .  Selwyn  resented  the 
interference  and  turning  to  him  said  in  his  most  expressive 
tone — ‘  O,  Sir,  don’t  interrupt  Mr.  Wilberforce.  He  could 
not  be  better  employed.’  ” 

From  the  jottings  in  his  diary  at  the  time,  we  gather  a  vivid 
impression  of  the  gay  life  he  was  then  leading,  thus  : 

“  Nov.  28th,  1783.  No  House.  Dined  Tom  Pitt's.  Mrs.  Crewe- 

charming  woman. 

"  29th,  Went  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons.  Mrs.  Crewe  at  play. 

"  30th.  Dined  Lord  Chatham’s. 

“  Dec.  ist.  House — Fox  spoke  wonderfully. 

“  Dec.  2nd.  .  .  .  Opera.  Mrs.  Crewe  there. 

"  6th.  Dined  Hamilton's.  Opera.  Mrs.  Sheridan  sang  old 
English  songs  angelically.” 

And  so  on.  Pitt  had  been  elected  member  for  Appleby 
in  the  year  1781,  and  their  intimacy  was  more  like  that  of 
two  devoted  brothers  than  of  mere  acquaintances.  They 
were  constantly  together,  and  Pitt  frequently  dined  and  slept 
at  Wilberforce’s  villa  at  Wimbledon.  In  1784  Wilberforce 
determined  to  stand  for  the  county.  “  I  was  then  very 
ambitious  ”,  he  admits.  He  had,  he  adds,  little  hope  of 
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success  owing  to  his  “  mercantile  origin  ”  and  the  opposition  of 
the  powerful  county  magnates.  He  was,  however,  trium¬ 
phantly  returned,  and,  while  standing  as  an  Independent, 
his  success  was  a  marked  victory  for  the  party  of  his  friend 
Pitt. 

It  was  soon  after  his  election  to  York  that  a  great  change 
came  over  the  mind  and  spirit  of  Wilberforce.  He  chanced 
to  be  accompanied  on  a  foreign  tour  by  a  certain  clergyman 
called  Isaac  Milner  (subsequently  Dean  of  Carlisle),  who 
drew  his  attention  to  religion.  Wilberforce  was  impressed 
by  the  force  of  his  friend’s  arguments,  and  upon  his  return 
consulted  the  Reverend  John  Newton,  and  from  this  time  on¬ 
wards  he  endeavoured  to  mould  his  life  more  in  accordance 
with  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel.  To  him,  as  to  Donne  and 
Herbert,  the  clear  call  had  come,  and  he  felt  himself  con¬ 
strained  to  obey  it.  There  was,  however,  nothing  of  the 
solemn  prig  about  him,  and,  if  anything,  the  sweet  geniality 
and  charm  of  his  manner  were  enhanced  by  the  beliefs  he  had 
embraced.  His  friends,  though  some  of  them  deplored  his 
abandonment  of  the  more  frivolous  forms  of  pleasure, 
respected  his  decision.  His  intimacy  with  Pitt  remained  as 
close  as  before,  and  the  only  change  in  their  political  relations 
was  the  stipulation,  which  was  honourably  accepted  by  Pitt, 
that  Wilberforce  would  henceforth  vote  strictly  in  accordance 
with  his  conscience. 

It  was  not  till  the  year  1786  that  Wilberforce  entered  upon 
his  great  life-work,  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade  and  of 
Slavery.  To  the  Quakers  must  be  accorded  the  honour  of 
having  been  the  first  Christian  community  to  protest  against 
the  evil.  As  early  as  1780,  however,  Wilberforce  had  become 
interested,  and  had  expressed  a  hope  that  “  some  time  or 
other  I  should  redress  the  wrongs  of  these  wretched  and 
degraded  beings”.  In  1786  Clarkson’s  pamphlet  drew  his 
attention,  and  he  was  appealed  to  by  several  prominent  men, 
among  them  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  late  Naval  Commander 
on  the  West  Indian  Station,  who  pressed  him  to  take  up  the 
matter  as  the  Parliamentary  advocate  of  a  committee  of  twelve 
earnest  men  who  were  to  assist  him  in  the  circulation  of 
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publications  on  the  evils  of  this  terrible  traffic  in  human  life. 

An  abler  choice  of  advocate  was  perhaps  never  made. 
Wilberforce’s  zeal  was  always  tempered  with  discretion,  and 
it  was  to  his  consummate  Parliamentary  tact  and  manage¬ 
ment  that  the  cause  owed  its  final  victory.  His  primary 
idea  was,  of  course,  to  make  converts  and  secure  supporters. 
Fortunately  the  Opposition  leaders.  Fox  and  Burke,  shared 
his  views,  and  he  had  the  ear  of  the  Prime  Minister.  Pitt 
was,  indeed,  most  enthusiastic  for  the  cause,  but  the  difficul¬ 
ties  were  outstanding.  The  vehement  opposition  of  the 
planters  and  traders  was  supported  by  many  peers,  and, 
unfortunately,  by  the  King  and  many  of  the  Royal  Dukes, 
upon  the  argument  that  there  was  scriptural  warrant  for 
slavery. 

Wilberforce,  whose  health  was  always  feeble  and  precarious, 
fell  ill  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  but  a  notable  start 
was  made  when  a  well  known  member.  Sir  William  Dolben, 
who  had  personally  inspected  the  slave  ships  lying  in  the 
Thames,  brought  forward  a  report  which  so  shocked  the 
House  that  a  Bill  was  at  once  passed  limiting  the  number  of 
slaves  to  be  carried  in  any  one  ship.  Immediately  upon  his 
recovery  Wilberforce  addressed  himself  to  the  business. 
Nothing  short  of  a  superhuman  patience  was  called  for,  and 
this,  united  with  conspicuous  moral  courage,  was  one  of 
Wilberforce ’s  marked  attributes.  He  subordinated  his  whole 
Parliamentary  career  to  the  cause,  and  nothing  was  ever  able 
to  deflect  his  energies  from  it.  The  ups  and  downs,  the  can¬ 
vassings,  the  refusals,  the  betrayals,  the  misrepresentations 
of  his  motives,  the  calunmies  and  positive  vituperations  of 
which  he  was  the  object  have  to  be  read  to  be  believed,  yet 
nothing  moved  him  one  jot  from  his  determination.  Referring 
in  his  humorous  vein  to  these  venomous  thrusts,  he  told 
the  House  that  “  if  they  had  been  true  nothing  but  a  special 
Providence  could  have  prevented  my  being  hanged  full  thirty 
years  ago  ”. 

In  May,  1789,  the  question  again  came  before  the  House, 
when  Pitt,  Burke,  and  Fox  all  supported  it,  but  the  planters 
got  it  shelved  in  the  Lords.  This  was  only  the  end  of  the 
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second  campaign  of  a  struggle  which,  from  its  first  opening  in 
1787,  was  to  last  for  twenty  years  and  to  absorb  the  strength 
and  courage  of  one  of  the  noblest  protagonists  who  ever 
battled  for  any  cause.  Again  and  again,  as  we  shall  see, 
Wilberforce  was  routed,  and  again  and  again  he  led  up  his 
forces  for  a  fresh  attack. 

In  the  following  year  he  determined  to  concentrate  on 
accumulating  evidence,  and  every  week  the  Slave  Committee 
— whom  Pitt  playfully  called  Wilberforce’s  “  white  negroes  ”, 
met  at  Wilberforce’s  house.  In  1791  the  dying  Wesley  sent 
him  a  message  praying  him  to  “  Go  on  in  the  name  of  God 
.  .  .  till  even  American  Slavery,  the  vilest  that  ever  saw  the 
Sun,  shall  vanish  before  it  ”.  He  made  an  eloquent  appeal 
to  the  House  on  the  18th  of  the  following  April,  but  the 
Opposition,  led  by  Lord  John  Russell,  carried  the  day. 

War  with  France  was  declared  in  1793,  and  for  the  first 
time  the  friendship  between  himself  and  Pitt  was  strained, 
as  Wilberforce  voted  with  the  Opposition.  But  he  would 
not  join  them,  and  once  war  was  declared,  he  held  his  peace, 
deeming  it,  as  he  said,  ”  the  part  of  a  good  subject  not  to  use 
language  which  must  tend  to  prevent  the  unanimity  which 
was  so  desirable  at  the  outset  of  such  a  war”.  Abolition  fell 
out  of  favour,  people  began  to  associate  it  with  Republicanism, 
and  would  not  hear  it  mentioned.  This  was,  as  his  bio¬ 
graphers  record,  ”  his  darkest  period  ”.  Many  of  his  sup¬ 
porters  retired.  Yet  he  never  lost  heart,  or  bated  one  jot  of 
his  endeavour.  On  the  i8th  of  March,  1795,  he  again  brought 
up  the  slave  question.  Pitt  supported  him,  and  their  tem¬ 
porary  estrangement  was  closed.  The  motion  failed,  however, 
but  in  February  next  year  he  moved  it  again.  When  a  certain 
member  wished  to  postpone  it,  Wilberforce  was  stung  to 
one  of  his  rare  indignant  rejoinders :  ”  There  is  something 
not  a  little  provoking”,  he  said,  ”  in  the  cool,  dry  way  in  which 
Gentlemen  are  apt  to  speak  of  the  sufferings  of  others.  The 
question  suspended  !  Is  the  desolation  of  wretched  Africa 
suspended  ?  Are  all  the  complicated  miseries  of  this  atro¬ 
cious  trade — is  the  work  of  Death  suspended  ?  No,  Sir,  I  will 
not  delay  this  motion,  and  I  call  upon  the  House  not  to  insult 
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the  forbearance  of  Heaven  by  delaying  this  tardy  act  of 
Justice.” 

The  Bill  passed  its  second  reading,  but,  owing  to  the  care¬ 
lessness  of  its  supporters,  was  lost  at  the  third.  Wilberforce 
felt  it  deeply,  and  remarked  bitterly :  “  there  were  enough  at 
the  Opera  to  have  carried  it”.  In  1798  and  again  in  1799  he 
unsuccessfully  brought  up  the  motion. 

The  pressure  of  home  politics,  the  absence  of  Pitt  from 
the  Ministry,  the  indifference  of  Addington,  the  fears  of  a 
French  invasion — all  these  things  made  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  draw  attention  to  the  slave  question,  and  he  determined  to 
prepare  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  The  return  of  Pitt  to 
office  in  1804  roused  his  hopes,  but  Pitt  could  do  nothing  at 
the  moment,  and  he  determined  to  go  on  alone.  Again, 
though  achieving  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  hung  up  in  the  Lords.  In  1805  Pitt  urged  him  to 
postpone  the  matter,  but  Wilberforce  refused,  saying  he 
‘‘  would  never  make  that  holy  cause  subservient  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  a  Party”.  His  motion  was  defeated,  however,  and  on 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  expressing  astonishment  that  he  should 
even  expect  to  carry  a  measure  of  that  kind,  he  promptly 
answered  :  “  Mr.  Hatsell,  I  do  expect  to  carry  it,  and  what  is 
more,  I  feel  sure  I  shall  carry  it  speedily”.  None  the  less 
his  despondency  was  great. 

But  victory  was  nearer  than  he  supposed.  The  sudden 
death  of  Pitt  brought  in  the  Fox  Ministry,  enthusiastically 
pledged  to  a  measure  of  Abolition.  It  was  decided  to  make 
sure  of  the  Upper  House  first,  as  that  had  always  been  the 
main  stronghold  of  the  enemy.  An  effort  was  to  be  made  to 
modify  the  opposition  from  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Prince 
promised  Fox  not  to  stir  adversely  against  the  Bill.  On  the 
loth  the  Foreign  Slave  Bill  passed  the  Lords,  and  a  similar 
one  the  Commons.  It  was  now  decided  to  push  the  main 
question.  Already  congratulations  were  being  offered  to 
Wilberforce  on  the  assured  success  of  the  cause.  And,  in 
order  to  leave  behind  him  some  record  of  the  question,  he 
set  to  work  on  his  pamphlet.  Suddenly  the  whole  matter 
was  again  jeopardised  by  the  tragic  death  of  Fox,  but 
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Grenville  came  strongly  to  the  rescue.  Wilberforce  had  to  hurry 
to  York  for  the  new  election,  and  was  welcomed  there  with 
every  species  of  triumph.  He  was  victoriously  returned,  and 
hurried  back  to  London  to  complete  his  book,  with  the  object 
of  offering  it  for  members*  perusal  before  the  matter  came 
up  again  in  the  Lords. 

It  had  an  immediate  and  most  favourable  effect,  owing  to 
the  moderate  and  generous  temper  displayed  by  the  author. 
On  the  4th  of  February  the  first  Reading  passed  the  Lords, 
and  on  the  loth  all  danger  was  over.  The  Bishops  of  London 
and  Durharil,  he  tells  us,  both  came  up  and  congratulated  him. 
But,  he  now  feared  for  the  Commons.  On  the  23rd  of  Feb¬ 
ruary  he  entered  the  House,  and  the  debate  at  once  came  on. 
The  scene,  we  read,  was  a  memorable  one. 

There  was  an  astonishing  eagerness  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  members,  many  of  them  young  noblemen,  to  support 
the  Bill,  as  many  as  eight  springing  up  at  once.  The  division 
was  283  to  16  in  its  favour,  and  the  Attorney-General,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  in  a  famous  speech,  entreated  these  young 
members  to  emulate  Wilberforce’s  great  example,  and  learn 
“  how  much  the  rewards  of  virtue  exceeded  those  of  ambition”. 
He  then  went  on  to  contrast  the  feelings  of  the  Emperor  of 
the  French  in  all  his  greatness,  with  “  those  of  that  honoured 
individual,  who  would  this  day  lay  his  head  upon  his  pillow 
and  remember  that  the  slave  trade  was  no  more  ”.  At  this 
point,  we  read,  the  whole  House  burst  into  acclamations  of 
applause  “  such  ” — observes  Bishop  Porteous — “  as  was  scarcely 
ever  before  given  to  any  member  sitting  in  his  place  in  either 
House  of  Parliament  ”.  But  Wilberforce  was  so  lost  in  an 
overwhelming  emotion  of  thankfulness  as  to  be  almost  insen¬ 
sible  to  what  was  passing  around  him.  For  himself,  he  said, 
“  All  selfish  triumph  was  lost  in  unfeigned  gratitude  to 
God  ”. 

The  victory  was  undoubtedly  a  great  one,  but  the  task 
remained  of  putting  the  prohibition  of  trading  into  actual 
practice.  During  the  next  ten  years  his  energies  were  un¬ 
ceasingly  directed  to  the  enforcing  of  the  Act — no  easy  matter 
along  a  coast  line  of  some  thousands  of  miles  long,  where 
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evasion  could  be  practised  with  impunity.  To  this  end  he 
pressed  closely  for  a  Registration  Bill  to  fix  the  existing 
number  of  slaves,  but  he  could  not  obtain  it.  When  the 
allied  armies  occupied  Paris  in  1814  he  was  insistent  that  no 
Colonies  should  be  given  back  to  France  without  Abolition 
conditions,  and  though  Castlereagh  failed  him  at  that  time, 
on  the  next  occupation,  after  Waterloo,  it  was  successfully 
insisted  on.  In  the  meantime  he  had  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  the  Emperor  Alexander  in  the  cause,  and  the  Emperor 
invited  him  to  meet  him. 

A  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  total  abolition  of  slavery 
was,  meanwhile,  sweeping  through  the  country,  and  no  fewer 
than  800  petitions,  carrying  nearly  a  million  signatures,  covered 
the  table  of  the  Commons.  While  it  is  true  that  other  great 
philanthropists  were  working  wholeheartedly  for  the  cause 
up  and  down  the  country,  it  was  Wilberforce  who  kept  them 
all  aflame  ;  it  was  Wilberforce ’s  masterly  statesmanship,  his 
refusal  to  make  it  a  party  measure,  his  keen  and  strenuous 
canvassing  of  members  in  both  Houses,  his  politic  modera¬ 
tion  of  attitude  by  which  he  avoided  creating  hostility  to  the 
cause,  his  high-minded  singleness  of  purpose,  his  undaunted 
courage  in  renewing  the  attack  even  in  the  face  of  open 
defeat,  and  against  seemingly  overpow’ering  odds — it  was  the 
combination  of  all  this  ability  and  patience  over  a  period  of 
almost  a  lifetime,  that  finally  secured  a  sympathetic  hearing 
for  a  cause  that  might  easily  have  been  lost  by  immoderate 
counsels.  And  in  all  this  lay  the  greatness  of  Wilberforce. 
In  1818  he  was  still  suffering  mental  torture  from  his  inability 
to  effect  anything  further  for  the  unhappy  blacks.  Slowly 
the  idea  of  working  for  their  total  emancipation  took  root  in 
his  mind. 

But,  arduous  and  unremitting  as  were  his  labours  in  this 
great  crusade,  many  other  public  evils  drew  Wilberforce ’s 
earnest  attention.  His  sympathy  was  always  with  the  poor 
and  friendless  or  with  those  oppressed  by  injustice  in  any  form 
or  quarter.  He  was  much  upset  by  the  misery  of  the  Northern 
operatives,  and  gave  largely  to  relieve  their  condition.  Dean 
Milner  writing  of  him  at  this  time,  says  :  “  Our  dear  benevo- 
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lent  friend  from  Palace  Yard  absolutely  exhausts  himself  on 
the  subject.  He  is  the  most  feeling  soul  I  ever  knew,  and 
also  the  most  patient  and  indefatigable  in  endeavouring  to 
lessen  the  miseries  of  the  people”.  The  terrible  conditions 
of  the  prisons  also  exercised  him.  He  visited  them  fre¬ 
quently,  sometimes  in  the  company  of  Elizabeth  Fry.  His 
purse  as  well  as  his  house  was  open  to  all  in  need.  He  was, 
indeed,  as  some  one  styled  him,  “the  very  Attorney-General 
of  the  poor  and  friendless”.  He  was  so  little  of  a  time-server 
that  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  King  and  the  Court 
on  more  than  one  occasion,  yet  so  high  was  his  character  as  a 
man  of  the  most  inflexible  integrity  that  he  was  deemed  the 
most  fitting  individual  to  conduct  the  negotiations  of  1820 
between  the  King  and  his  unhappy  Consort,  Queen 
Caroline. 

Wilberforce’s  appearance  about  this  time  is  described  by 
one  who  knew  him.  “  Delicacy  of  health  had  ”,  he  says, 
”  set  on  him  some  of  the  external  marks  of  age,  and  a  stoop ; 
which  he  contracted  early,  added  much  to  the  effect.  But 
the  agility  of  his  step,  .  .  .  his  sparkling  eye,  . and  the  compass 
and  beauty  of  his  voice  contradicted  all  these  appearances.” 
He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  finest  orators  of  his  time.  Pitt 
said  that  of  all  the  men  he  knew,  ”  Wilberforce  has  the  greatest 
natural  eloquence”.  Such  was  his  influence,  such  the  weight 
of  his  opinion  in  Parliament,  that  it  was  considered  to  be 
worth  more  than  that  of  half  the  House.  But  he  felt  himself 
becoming  unequal  to  the  burden  of  his  Parliamentary  duties, 
and  in  1825,  to  the  deep  regret  of  all  parties,  he  withdrew 
from  the  House.  Southey’s  remark  was  but  an  epitome  of 
what  all  men  felt :  ”  that  House  will  not  look  upon  your  like 
again  ”.  Nor,  perhaps,  have  they  done. 

As  an  Italian  diplomat,  who  saw  him  pass,  remarked : 

Everyone  regarded  this  little,  old  man,  worn  from  age,  his 
head  sunk  upon  his  shoulders,  as  a  sacred  relic — as  the  Wash¬ 
ington  of  humanity”.  Place,  power,  office,  a  title  ?  He  could 
have  had  all  or  any  of  these  baubles,  for  was  he  not  the  close 
and  life-long  friend  of  England’s  greatest  Minister  !  But  he 
asked  for  none  of  these  things.  The  only  advancement  he 


craved  was  that  of  the  cause  for  which  he  pleaded  without 
intermission  for  nearly  half  a  century. 

One  of  Wilberforce’s  most  attractive  qualities  was  his  rich 
sense  of  humour,  which,  as  his  friend  Buxton  tells  us,  played 
like  a  lambent  flame  through  all  his  conversation.  “  Often 
during  a  debate  would  he  whisper  to  me  hints  and  witticisms 
which  would  have  filled  the  House  with  merriment,  and  have 
overwhelmed  his  opponent.  But,  when  he  rose  to  speak, 
...  he  restrained  himself,  .  .  .  nor  would  he  give  vent  to 
any  allusion  which  could  give  another  pain.”  Madame  de 
Stael  keenly  sought  his  acquaintance  when  she  visited  England 
in  1815,  and  afterwards  remarked  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh  : 
”  Mr.  Wilberforce  is  the  best  converser  I  have  met  with  in 
this  country.  I  have  always  heard  that  he  was  the  most 
religious,  but  I  now  find  that  he  is  the  wittiest  man  in 
England  ”. 

His  last  public  appearance  was  to  sign  a  petition  against 
slavery.  On  July  the  22nd,  the  Bill  of  Slave  Emancipation 
was  read  a  second  time,  and  the  news  was  brought  to  Wilber¬ 
force,  then  lying  very  ill  at  a  friend’s  house  in  London. 
”  Thank  God  ”,  he  said,  “  that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness 
a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give  twenty  millions 
sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  !  ”  Three  days  later  the 
end  came,  and  Wilberforce  was  dead.  At  the  request  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  he  was  buried  in  the  Abbey.  All 
business  was  suspended  for  that  day.  The  Speaker,  the 
Lord  Chanceller,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  many  peers  of 
the  highest  rank  were  his  pall-bearers.  The  Abbey  was 
thronged,  and  all  the  ways  leading  to  it.  In  the  Strand,  it 
was  noticed,  every  third  person  was  in  mourning. 

Apart  from  the  redemption  of  millions  of  his  fellow-beings 
from  the  yoke  of  slavery,  every  Englishman  owes  a  debt  to 
Wilberforce  for  rousing  England  from  that  spiritual  lethargy 
and  moral  turpitude  in  which,  till  his  coming,  she  had  been 
content  to  lie,  and  above  all  for  cleansing  her  fair  name  from 
the  foulest  blot  that  ever  stained  the  fame  of  any  nation. 
Wilberforce  1  A  good  and  great  man — truly  one  of  the 
greatest. 
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By  Ivor  Brown 

My  own  first  impressions  of  acted  Shakespeare  were  derived 
from  the  Benson  Company,  which  was  then  a  well- 
matured  institution.  It  is  exactly  fifty  years  since 
Sir  Frank  Benson  began  to  tour  Shakespeare.  His  company 
was  a  ubiquitous  and  respected  vehicle  of  national  culture  ; 
it  even  became,  as  far  as  might  be,  a  regular  feature  of  the 
English  educational  curriculum,  and  its  box-office  depended 
very  considerably  on  the  visiting  parties  from  schools  and 
colleges  ;  it  was  also  an  academy  of  acting,  which  taught 
first-rate  elocution  and  a  vigorous  attack  on  the  big  classic 
roles. 

Benson’s  productions  were  as  spectacular  as  might  be, 
considering  the  enormous  difficulties  of  carrying  the  scenes 
and  wardrobe  of  a  Shakespearean  repertory  from  one  town 
to  another  and  of  accommodating  this  material  to  stages  often 
inadequate.  I  myself  saw  his  company  play  The  Tempest 
in  a  small  provincial  theatre,  and  there  was  actually  an  attempt 
to  present  a  realistic  storm-at-sea  on  a  stage  better  suited  to 
present  a  storm  in  a  tea  cup.  Some  of  Sir  Frank’s  young 
recruits  were  enveloped  in  folds  of  greenish  muslin  and 
gambolled  about,  full  fathom  one,  in  order  to  simulate  waves. 
Even  to  a  schoolboy,  raw  to  play  going  but  sufficiently  close 
to  the  stage  to  realise  what  was  happening  beneath  the  coverlet, 
the  result  was  totally  destructive  of  illusion.  But  it  was  the 
age  of  realism  in  the  theatre,  and  Shakespeare,  although  he 
wrote  for  an  entirely  different  shape  of  stage  and  form  of 
presentation,  had  to  be  forced  into  the  realistic  programme. 


*  A  paper  recently  read  before  the  Shakespeare  Association  at  Kings 
College,  London. 
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The  cry  was  realism,  and  Beerbohm  Tree  pursued  it  with 
all  his  colossal  energy  and  the  power  of  a  generous  purse.  He 
even  took  the  trouble  to  have  his  wardrobe  made  accurate  to 
the  last  gaiter-button  ;  artists  would  make  special  researches 
into  heraldic  lore  in  order  that  no  dragon  rampant  should  be 
absent  from  a  coat-of-arms  on  which  it  could  be  proved  to 
have  rampaged  at  the  exact  date  of  the  play.  That  so  much 
chronological  exactitude  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  art  of 
poetry  and  drama,  that  Shakespeare  himself  would  have  stood 
amazed  at  all  this  wardrobe  pedantry  and  heraldic  fuss,  was 
not  an  argument  that  would  have  met  with  a  patient  answer. 
It  is  always  the  habit  of  the  English  to  produce  Shakespeare 
in  the  image  of  their  own  epoch.  The  reign  of  Tree  coincided 
with  the  reign  of  Royal  Academicians  who  insisted  on  painting 
over  rods,  poles,  and  perches  of  canvas  extremely  accurate 
similitudes  of  Highland  Cattle  drinking  at  sunset  from  the 
waters  of  a  limpid  loch  with  a  Ben  (misty)  to  constitute  a 
suitable  triangular  background. 

Year  after  year  Sir  Herbert,  as  the  press  remarked  both  of 
Tree  at  His  Majesty’s  and  of  Arthur  Collins  at  Drury  Lane, 
surpassed  himself.  He  laid  on  the  colours  ;  he  increased  the 
crowd  ;  his  Roman  spectacles  were  a  complete  dictionary  of 
antiquities.  I  saw,  from  a  humble  perch  in  the  gallery.  Tree’s 
Tempest.  Naturally,  the  huge  resources  of  His  Majesty’s 
Theatre  could  far  outreach  the  efforts  of  a  Benson  touring 
company.  Tree’s  storm  might  vulgarly  be  described  as  “  a 
corker  ”.  A  wit,  when  asked  what  he  thought  of  Long  Island, 
said,  “  It’s  what  God  would  have  done  with  Nature,  if  He 
had  had  the  money  ”.  My  memory  suggests  that  the  remark 
perfectly  fitted  Prospero’s  island  as  conceived  by  Sir  Herbert 
Beerbohm  Tree. 

Meanwhile,  a  new  force  had  arisen.  By  the  stall-goers  of  the 
Irvingite  and,  later,  of  the  Beerbohm  Tree  theatre,  it  was 
wholly  unnoticed.  It  was  as  though  a  mouse  stirred — but 
mice,  after  all,  gnaw  their  way  in  time  through  thickest  walls 
— even,  perhaps,  through  heads  of  oak.  At  any  rate,  the 
effect  of  Mr.  William  Poel’s  Elizabethan  revivals  was  out  of 
all  proportion  to  their  popularity.  Mr.  Poel,  who  has  just 
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been  honoured  by  his  admirers  with  a  presentation  portrait, 
was  originally  general  instructor  to  the  Shakespeare  Reading 
Society  ;  he  founded  the  Elizabethan  Stage  Society  in  1895. 
In  one  way  or  another  this  indefatigable  genius  has  continued 
to  present  Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  plays  according  to  his 
fancy  right  down  to  the  year  1932,  the  year  of  his  eightieth 
birthday.  The  Poel  method  was  the  exact  contrary  of  the 
actor-managerial  method.  His  Society  was  ready  to  act 
anywhere,  preferably  in  some  such  historic  hall  as  an  Eliza¬ 
bethan  troupe  would  have  appeared  in.  He  used  the  Hall 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  in  which  august  spot  he  actually  staged 
The  Tempest.  Of  course,  there  was  no  pretended  ship.  The 
singers’  gallery  and  Shakespeare’s  poetry  sufficed. 

Poel’s  players  were  not  always  professionals,  and  Shaw 
complained  of  inaudibility,  which  was  not  then  a  curse  of  the 
professional  stage.  The  Irving-Tree-Benson  policy  had,  along 
with  its  scenic  futilities,  the  great  merit  of  a  strong  attack 
upon  the  audience  ;  theirs  was  a  theatre  of  rhetoric,  a  point 
which  would  have  been  appreciated  by  an  Elizabethan  audience, 
whose  members  were  not  too  mannerly  and  needed  the  mighty 
mouthing  of  the  mighty  line  in  order  to  kee^*  them  from 
interpolating  their  own  comments  on  the  situation.  But 
Poel  understood  the  proper  use  of  history  in  Shakespearean 
production,  which  was  not  to  establish  chronological  accuracy 
about  the  Duke  of  Buckingham’s  coat-of-arms  and  the  clown’s 
doublet,  but  to  transfer  the  pursuit  of  period  from  the  clothes 
and  the  armour  to  the  stage  itself.  He  realized  that  a  dramatist’s 
plays  must  be  staged  in  relation  to  the  theatrical  structure 
by  which  he  was  conditioned  and  for  whose  limitations  and 
opportunities  he  composed. 

Thus,  he  actually  forced  into  the  containing  vessel  of  the 
modem  theatre  a  replica  of  the  platform  on  which  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  actors  moved.  We  know  the  exact  proportions  of 
this  stage,  and  it  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  thing  to 
reconstitute  the  Globe  Theatre  of  Shakespeare’s  time.  This 
might  have  been  done  at  Stratford-on-Avon — or  elsewhere — 
rather  as  a  companion  to  our  contemporary  playhouses  than 
as  an  alternative.  But  it  has  not  been  done.  However,  we 
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were  able  to  judge  what  might  have  been  achieved  when  Mr. 
Poel  built  out  a  Shakespearean  platform  over  the  stalls  of  the 
Holborn  Empire  and  there  produced  in  1928  Ben  Jonson’s 
S^'anus  under  spatial  conditions  similar  to  those  of  its  original 
performance.  The  most  significant  thing  was  the  enormous 
distance  at  the  producer’s  disposal.  The  platform  reached 
so  far  that  a  man  sitting  in  the  front  row  of  the  dress  circle 
could  have  jumped  on  to  the  stage,  which  now  covered  the 
stalls  right  up  to  the  spot  at  which  the  circle  roofs  them  in. 
Consequently,  the  alarums  and  excursions  of  Elizabethan 
drama,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  contain  within  the 
confines  of  our  peepshow  stage,  could  be  far  more  easily 
executed.  There  was  room  for  a  natural  progress  from  one 
part  of  the  battlefield  to  another.  Shakespeare  wrote  for  a 
stage  on  which  armies  could  really  march  without  seeming 
ludicrous  ;  conspirators  could  conspire  in  one  corner  without 
jostling  the  victims  of  their  plots  on  the  other  side  of  the 
platform.  Mr.  Poel  proved  that  the  fluidity  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama  could  be  made  extremely  vital  as  well  as  decorative 
on  the  greater  spaces  of  the  old  theatrical  architecture. 

The  last  big  change  in  Shakespearean  production  before 
the  war  was  the  incursion  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker,  who,  like 
Reinhardt,  had  begun  his  life  as  a  master  of  realism  in  what 
one  may  perhaps  call  the  social-democratic  play,  and  was 
turning  in  his  maturity  to  a  drama  of  poetry  and  colour.  In 
1912,  at  the  Savoy  Theatre,  he  produced  The  Wtnter*s  Tale 
and  Twelfth  Night ;  in  1914  he  added  A  Midsummer  Nighfs 
Dream.  These  productions  did  for  the  Shakespearean  stage 
what  the  Russian  Ballet  of  Diaghilev  and  Bakst  was  doing 
for  the  whole  art  of  dance  and  of  dramatic  decoration.  The 
Barker  method  stood  to  the  Tree  method  as  the  New  English 
Art  Club  stood  to  the  Royal  Academy. 

Barker’s  method  was  to  call  in  the  progressive  artists  of 
his  own  time,  Rothenstein  and  Norman  Wilkinson,  and  the 
result  was  a  glory  of  colour  which  was  light  and  fantastical 
as  the  plays  themselves  and  escaped  the  lavish  pedantry  of 
Tree’s  chronological  infatuation.  Another  important  point 
was  his  break  with  the  Benson  tradition.  He  discarded  the 
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conventional  business  of  the  Bensonian  school  and  freshened 
up  the  whole  approach  to  the  plays.  One  especially  good  deed 
of  his  was  the  rejection  of  German  music  as  the  inevitable 
accompaniment  of  “  The  Dream  ”  and  the  substitution  of 
English  Elizabethan  airs,  dulcet  but  astringent,  for  what  I 
have  always  felt  to  be  the  alien  sweetness  of  Mendelssohn. 

Yet  the  legacy  of  Barkerism  was  slow  in  development.  At 
the  “  Old  Vic  ”  in  1919,  the  audience  were  asked  to  drink 
the  lees  of  the  old  Bensonian  potion.  But  in  1920  Mr.  Robert 
Atkins  arrived  as  producer.  Mr.  Atkins  had  worked  in  all 
the  Edwardian  schools  of  Shakespeare,  serving  a  busy  ap¬ 
prenticeship  under  Tree.  But  he  had  also  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Poel,  and  his  work  at  “  The  Vic  ”  was  much  more  in¬ 
spired  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former.  He  simplified  the 
scenic  apparatus,  using  variations  on  a  simple  built-in  set 
instead  of  shifting  large  quantities  of  rather  badly  painted 
canvas.  He  achieved  what  I  take  to  be  the  great  gift  of  the 
nineteen-twenties  to  Shakespearean  production  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  conceived  the  history  in  terms  of  poetry  and  not  the 
poetry  in  terms  of  history.  He  respected  the  text ;  he  pro¬ 
duced  the  unpopular  as  well  as  the  popular  pieces,  playing 
Timon  very  finely  himself  and  even  adventuring  upon  Titus 
Andronicus.  It  is  probably  fair  to  say  that  the  “  Old  Vic  ”, 
under  his  direction,  became  more  truly  Shakespearean  in 
spirit  than  any  regular,  professional  theatre  since  the  age  of 
the  poet  himself. 

Those  who  wish  to  know  what  had  befallen  Shakespeare 
during  the  two  preceding  centuries  will  find  it  all  set  down  in 
Professor  Odell’s  gigantic  work  on  Shakespeare  from  Betterton 
to  Irving.  The  plays  had  been  both  savagely  mutilated  and 
weirdly  garnished  to  suit  the  whims  of  actor-managers.  The 
new  method  was,  in  the  true  sense,  reverent.  It  accepted 
the  plays,  all  the  plays,  as  they  were  written,  and  acted  them 
with  simplicity,  force,  and  speed.  Perhaps  we  may  sum 
up  the  Atkins  regime  as  Poel  popularized. 

Meanwhile  Sir  Barry  Jackson  had  produced  seventeen 
plays  of  Shakespeare  in  his  repertory  theatre  at  Birmingham, 
and  the  box-office  returns  had  brought  sharply  to  his  notice 
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the  fact  that  the  British  public,  even  in  Shakespeare’s  own 
county,  were  somewhat  averse  from  attending  Shakespeare’s 
dramas.  They  would  pass  pious  resolutions  by  the  score  and 
drink  toasts  to  the  Immortal  Memory ;  they  would  ram 
Shakespeare  down  the  throats  of  schoolchildren,  but  they 
would  not  pay  for  their  seats.  They  would  go  to  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  because  that  was  a  pleasant  pilgrimage,  and,  once  on 
holy  ground,  they  were  ready  enough  to  enjoy  the  vigorous 
productions  of  the  Stratford  Company  directed  by  Mr.  Bridges 
Adams,  first  in  the  unsuitable  and  out-of-date  Memorial 
Theatre,  next,  after  the  fire,  in  the  confines  of  an  adapted 
cinema,  and  lastly  amid  the  glorious  amenities  of  the  theatre 
opened  in  1932. 

Sir  Barry  Jackson  realized  that,  leaving  Stratford  out  of 
reckoning,  Shakespeare-going  in  England  had  become  far  too 
near  to  church-going  and  school-going.  People,  out  of  a 
sense  of  duty,  would  creep  like  snails  unwillingly  to  Hamlet. 
Inside  the  theatre  they  listened  to  the  strange  language  of 
strange  people  moving  about  in  strange  clothes  ;  it  was  a 
ritual,  and  it  is  the  danger  of  all  rituals  that  the  external 
beauty  may  cover  a  dead  core.  The  symbol  is  valued  for  its 
own  sake  ;  that  which  is  symbolized  is  forgotten.  So  the 
Shakespeare  public  went  to  the  play,  sat  in  a  torpid  dream, 
and  returned  home  with  the  feeling  of  something  done  for 
culture’s  sake,  a  patriotic  duty  performed.  But  they  had  not 
been  touched  or  affected  as  they  were  by  contemporary  drama. 
It  never  occurred  to  them  that  Hamlet  was  just  an  ordinary 
young  man  in  great  pain  and  perplexity,  a  creature  of  like 
passions  with  themselves.  For  them  he  was  a  rather  tiresome 
voice  out  of  a  dead  past. 

For  an  ardent  man  of  the  theatre  like  Sir  Barry  that  was 
agony.  He  wanted  to  break  down  this  atmosphere  of  ritual, 
of  remoteness,  of  unreality.  There  has  been  no  more  damaging 
tribute  to  Shakespeare  than  Matthew  Arnold’s  “  out-topping 
knowledge  ”.  It  put  Shakespeare  with  Euclid  and  Thucydides. 
Sir  Barry’s  object  was  to  abolish  the  atmosphere  of  pious 
ceremony  and  to  introduce  Shakespeare  as  a  working  dramatist 
who  sought  to  move,  to  excite,  to  entertain.  Accordingly, 
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Sir  Barry  decided  to  be  more  traditional  than  the  traditionalists. 
He  began  his  “  Modern  Dress  ”  campaign.  He  did  so  in 
perfect  sincerity,  knowing  that  it  would  be  called  “  a  stunt  ”, 
but  ready  to  face  that  charge  if  only  he  could  discover  whether 
the  public  would  recapture  the  essential  pleasures  of  Shake¬ 
speare  in  the  new  atmosphere. 

Sir  Barry  Jackson  produced  four  plays  in  modern  dress, 
Cymbelinej  Hamlet^  Macbeth^  and  The  Taming  of  the  Shrew. 
On  the  evidence  of  these  ventures  one  could  reasonably  assess 
the  value  of  the  method.  Hamlet  was,  for  me,  a  success  ; 
Macbeth  was  not.  The  khaki  uniforms  in  the  latter  were  too 
incongruous  and  had  too  definite  associations.  But  Hamlet^ 
produced  at  the  Kingsway  in  August  1925,  and  enjoying  a 
considerable  run,  did  seem  to  fulfil  Sir  Barry’s  purpose  of 
jogging  minds  staled  by  usage.  The  play  became  new  and 
young  again  ;  Mr.  Colin  Keith- Johnston’s  harsh,  unpoetical 
Hamlet  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  usual  stage  Prince,  who 
is  a  handsome  middle-aged  gentleman  enjoying  himself  in  a 
star-part.  He  was  really  young,  perplexed,  agonized ;  he 
symbolized  youth  born  to  suffer  for  the  crimes,  follies,  and 
blunders  of  its  parents.  The  effect  on  the  audience  was  re¬ 
markable.  I  happened  to  be  sitting  next  an  actor  of  the  old 
school,  who  began  the  evening  by  muttering  “  Scandalous  ” 
and  “  Blasphemous  ”,  and  growling  away  like  an  old  pietist 
who  spies  youth  brawling  in  church.  Within  a  short  space 
he  began  to  listen  as  I  imagine  he  had  never  listened  in  a 
theatre  before.  The  atmosphere  of  ritual  vanished.  The 
characters  had  ceased  to  be  great  classical  roles.  They  were 
flesh  and  blood,  tormenting  and  tormented,  wise  also  and 
witty  in  ways  relevant  to  all  our  own  affairs.  It  was  a  victory, 
but  not  necessarily  one  to  be  repeated. 

Shakespeare  in  the  West  End  must,  since  the  war,  have  lost 
far  more  money  than  it  earned.  There  have  been  the  selfless 
and  Sabbatical  devotions  of  the  Fellowship  of  Players,  led 
by  Mr.  Norman  V.  Norman  and  Miss  Beatrice  Wilson.  That 
a  big  spectacular  production  can  still  appeal  was  proved  by 
the  success  of  Henry  VIII  at  the  Empire,  with  Miss  Thorn¬ 
dike’s  Catherine  and  Mr.  Norman’s  admirable  Henry.  There 
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were  the  sound,  conservative  beauties  and  fine  oratory  of  the 
Barrymore,  Tearle  and  Ainley  Hamlets  at  the  Haymarket. 
There  was  an  effort  at  the  Court  Theatre  to  apply  the  gloomy 
goings-on  of  the  Expressionist  drama  to  Shakespearean 
tragedy  ;  Mr.  Esme  Percy’s  Hamlet  was  a  clever  and  sensitive 
performance,  but  it  suffered  from  the  producer’s  notion  that 
things  unseen  are  best.  The  lighting  was  better  described  as 
“  darking  ”.  It  may  be  wise  to  rebel  against  the  centre-stage 
and  spotlight  methods  of  the  old  tragedian,  but  we  do  not 
want  our  Hamlet  with  the  Prince  altogether  left  out  or  at  best 
reduced  to  the  status  of  Jack  Horner. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams  at  the  “  Old  Vic  ” 
in  1929,  with  Mr.  John  Gielgud  and,  later,  Mr.  Ralph  Richard¬ 
son  as  his  First  Players,  provided  an  admirable  partnership. 
The  textbook,  where  the  book  covered  the  subject  in  hand, 
was  the  Granville  Barker  prefaces.  And  rightly  so.  For 
these  represent  the  judgment  of  a  practical  theatre-man  who 
is  also  a  first-rate  connoisseur  of  poetry  and  decoration.  At 
the  “  Old  Vic  ”  they  could  not  restore  the  Elizabethan  stage ; 
but  they  could  restore  the  Elizabethan  state  of  mind,  and  they 
could  symbolize  that  state  of  mind  in  the  use  of  Renaissance 
costume  even  for  classical  or  otherwise  ancient  plays.  Hamlet^ 
for  instance,  was  dressed  Elizabethan.  So  was  Antony  and 
Cleopatra. 

It  may  be  thought  superfluous  to  emphasize  this  matter  of 
wardrobe.  But  the  clothes  proclaimed  the  manner  and  the 
manner  was  to  re-establish  Elizabethanism  without  pedantry. 
I  have  said  that  the  generations  produce  Shakespeare  in  their 
own  image.  Ours  is  an  age  of  unusual  reverence  for  the  past. 
The  Victorians  had  shown  no  respect  for  Shakespeare’s  own 
theatre  in  their  grandiose  Shakespearean  productions.  We, 
the  Fifth  Georgians,  have  that  respect,  and  the  “  Old  Vic  ”, 
under  Mr.  Harcourt  Williams,  was  one  means  of  its  expression. 
The  temper  of  production  there  from  1929  to  1933  has  been 
reverential  in  the  most  reasonable  sense.  Traditional  business, 
that  is  to  say  business  invented  and  repeated  during  the 
previous  hundred  years,  was  abandoned.  The  idea  was  both 
to  see  the  plays  afresh  and  to  see  them  as  creations  of  the  Tudor 
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view  of  life.  It  was  never  forgotten  how  immediate  was 
Shakespeare’s  outlook  ;  King  Lear  may  be  dated  in  the  very 
dark  ages,  but  it  is  full  of  railing  against  Jacobean  London. 

The  latest  phase  of  Shakespearean  production  has  been 
reconsideration  of  that  very  popular  play,  The  Merchant  of 
Venice^  whose  popularity  has  made  it  almost  intolerable  to 
many  people.  There  were  three  quite  independent  productions 
of  the  play  in  1932.  Mr.  Komisarjevsky  was  invited  by  Mr. 
Bridges  Adams  to  present  it  at  Stratford  in  July.  The  result 
must  have  been  a  grave  shock  to  the  devout.  For  Mr.  Komis¬ 
arjevsky  had  said  to  himself  that  Portia’s  Belmont  was  a 
Toyshop  World,  La  Boutique,  and  he  did  not  scruple  to  fling 
overboard  both  realism  and  the  Renaissance,  of  whose  verbal 
sparring  Portia  is  so  brilliant  an  exponent.  Morocco  became 
a  Golliwog  and  Portia  herself  a  piece  of  Dresden  China.  A 
little  afterwards,  at  the  Festival  Theatre,  Cambridge,  Mr, 
Terence  Gray  treated  the  whole  piece  as  a  rag,  with  comic 
fishing  in  the  Grand  Canal  on  Harry  Tate  lines.  The  Soviet 
producers  habitually  dance  thus  over  the  corpses  of  the  classics, 
turning  Hamlet  into  a  farce  and  so  on.  I  did  not  see  this 
production  and  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  it  also,  in  its  own 
way,  must  have  represented  the  Englishman’s  habitual  ten¬ 
dency  to  produce  Shakespeare  in  the  image  of  his  own  time. 
Mr.  Komisarjevsky  remembered  the  Russian  Ballet,  Mr.  Gray 
remembered  his  Left  Wing  young  men  and  both  worked  on 
the  classical  text  according  to  these  predilections. 

At  Stratford-on-Avon  in  April  of  this  year  Mr. 
Komisarjevsky,  again  a  guest-producer,  oflFered  an  experi¬ 
mental  version  of  Macbeth  in  semi-modem  uniforms  and  in 
a  queer  setting  of  >  aluminium  screens  ;  he  abolished,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  supernatural  element  and  generally  presented 
the  tragedy  as  a  product  of  a  contemporary  battlefield  and 
a  contemporary  revolution.  The  result  was  not  encouraging  ; 
the  players  seemed,  naturally  enough,  to  be  embarrassed  and 
missed  the  poetry  amid  the  fog  of  a  new-fangled  war. 

We  must  remember  that  Shakespeare  wrote  for  a  Court 
whose  passion  lay  in  masquing.  The  masque  was  in  some 
respects  their  equivalent  for  our  revue.  Thus  a  contemporary 
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producer  can  bring  the  touch  of  revue  into  his  productions 
without  irreverence.  If  we  read  Bacon’s  Essay  on  Masques 
and  Triumphs  we  realize  how  much  the  Elizabethans  would 
have  relished  a  Cochran  show.  To  treat  the  comedies  of 
Shakespeare  with  the  light  hand  of  a  revue  producer  will,  for 
some  time,  be  denounced  as  heresy  and  blasphemy  by  the  old 
school  of  Bensonian  Bardolatry.  But  it  has  historical  authority, 
since  Shakespeare  increasingly  catered  for  the  masqueraders’ 
appetite.  It  is  also  true  to  the  general  English  tradition  of 
producing  Shakespeare  according  to  the  gifts  and  aptitudes 
of  each  epoch.  We  reply  to  their  masque  with  our  ballet. 
Something  of  the  same  method  was  in  Mr.  Atkins’  production  of 
Twelfth  Night  in  the  summer  of  1932.  The  black-and-white 
colour  scheme  effectively  symbolized  that  sweet  air  of  moon¬ 
shine  in  which  the  whole  masterpiece  is  lapped. 

.  There  is  no  finality  in  these  matters.  There  is  no  right  way 
to  produce  Shakespeare  or  even  any  one  play  of  Shakespeare’s. 
There  are  a  dozen  ways.  Each  method  may  involve  a  loss  as 
well  as  a  gain.  Concentration  on  the  picture  may  slur  the 
poetry  ;  concentration  on  delivery  of  verse  may  slur  the 
humanity  of  the  characterization.  To  expect  everything  per¬ 
fect  is  to  imagine  a  vain  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  critic, 
whether  amateur  or  professional,  must  make  it  a  cardinal  rule 
never  to  blame  a  man  for  failing  in  that  in  which  he  never 
attempted  to  succeed.  He  must  ask  “  What  particular  essence 
of  Shakespeare  is  this  producer  endeavouring  to  realize  ?  ” 
and  judge  him  according  to  his  success  or  failure  on  those 
lines.  It  is  preposterous  to  blame  a  Georgian  version  because 
it  is  not  Edwardian  or  Victorian.  What  we  must  ask  is  whether 
the  Georgians  can,  on  their  own  lines,  contribute  worthily  to 
the  strange,  eventful  history  of  Shakespearean  production. 
I  believe  they  have  done  so  and  will  do  so  still  more. 
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THE  INCOMPATIBLES 


By  Richard  Church 

If  you  relent,  I  am  prepared. 

I  did  not  know  your  strength  ! 

How  should  the  waters  flow 

Back  from  the  marshes  where  the  sun  has  glared, 

Back  from  their  brackish  neighbourhood  of  sea, 

Where  the  foiled  plover  shrieks  above  the  samphire, 
To  be  recoiled  upon  their  source  ? 

But  this  have  you  dared  ! 

You  who  are  water,  I  who  am  fire. 

Both  to  our  elemental  rhythm  true. 

We  might  have  marred  ourselves,  grown  reconciled. 
You  to  the  little  flame,  I  to  the  rivulet. 

Making  a  hissing  marriage  of  the  wild 
With  the  wild  !  Did  you  forget 
This  possibility  of  impossibles. 

The  fiery  getting  of  the  flood  with  child, 

I  fathering,  you  mothering  a  god 
Green-eyed  and  cavern-hearted. 

Yet  with  a  fiery  arrow  shod. 

And  hair  a-mingling,  ripple-parted 
As  water  flows,  yet  crisp  as  light  ? 

But  you,  unnatural,  have  turned  away. 

Set  back  the  river  to  the  hills  ; 

And  the  fire  dies,  the  fire  stills 
Its  flames  !  See  how  they  play, 

Incurled  like  buds  about  their  death. 

But  spare  words,  spare  breath. 

Hark  to  the  elegy  of  birds  in  the  tree 

While  the  light  shrinks  above,  and  the  waters  beneath 

Close  their  mirror. 

What  has  this  terror  for  you,  for  me  ? 
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A  GERMAN  BUMMEL 


By  Owen  Tweedy 


Before  starting  for  Germany  everyone  told  me  I  was 
mad  to  risk  a  long  tour  in  such  a  car.  It  was  eight 
years  old,  paintless  and  panting  ;  but  it  went.  Two 
days  on  the  Belgian  pavSs^  however,  shook  both  my  confid¬ 
ence  and  every  nut  in  the  chassis  ;  and  two  miles  from  the 
German  frontier  station  there  was  a  sudden  crash  as  though 
forty  milk-cans  had  been  unloaded  by  a  drunken  porter,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  geyser  of  shrill  steam  burst  from  the 
radiator.  Our  number  plate,  with  its  lovely  “  G.B.’’,  was 
trailing  behind  us  by  the  flex  of  the  tail  lamp,  and  what  water 
remained  was  pouring  down  the  front  springs  in  a  boiling 
stream.  And  there  was  only  the  leg  of  my  pyjama  trousers 
to  anchor  the  number  plate  back  into  place.  And  then  it 
began  to  snow. 

Entering  any  foreign  country  is  an  ordeal ;  but  entering 
Germany  had  peculiar  terrors  for  me.  For  I  still  recalled 
my  pre-war  student  days  at  Bonn,  when  I  had  had  a  positive 
dread  of  the  frightful  rudeness  of  all  German  officials — even 
to  Germans — and  I  had  never  forgotten  those  Teutonic 
nursemaids  in  the  Poppelsdorfer  Allee  shouting  at  a  scream¬ 
ing  infant :  “  Hans,  if  you  don’t  stop  that  yelling  at  once. 
I’ll  fetch  the  policeman  to  you  ”. 

But  that  was  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  in  twenty- five 
years  much  had  happened  to  Germany.  We  were  coated 
with  snow,  blue  with  cold,  and  filthy,  and  approached  the 
Customs  office  walking  delicately.  And  then  one  of  the 
pleasantest  surprises  of  my  life.  The  officer  grinned.  “  Had 
trouble  ?  ”  he  asked.  “  Anyhow  you  look  frozen.  Sit  down 
by  the  fire  and  get  warm  while  I  do  your  papers.”  He  was  a 
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Social  Democrat,  and  I  do  hope  he  has  not  since  been  turned 
off  by  the  Nazis. 

Meanwhile  out  in  the  snow  the  poor  car  had  frozen  up 
and,  when  at  last  we  did  get  it  going,  blankly  refused  to  leave 
bottom  gear  over  the  eight  miles  to  Aachen  ;  and  when  we 
did  get  there,  we  had  no  idea  where  to  spend  the  night.  The 
snow  fell  in  sheets.  So  in  quavering  German  we  sent  out  an 
S.O.S.  to  all  and  sundry  on  the  pavement.  It  was  picked 
up  by  two  young  students  in  gay  club  caps  who,  after  enquir¬ 
ing  what  money  we  had,  if  any,  not  only  gave  us  the  name  of 
an  excellent  hotel  well  within  our  means,  but  also  girded  up 
their  loins  and,  like  Elijah,  ran  before  us  through  the  snow 
to  show  us  the  way.  That  night  both  of  us  toasted  delightful 
democratic  Germany  in  delicious  Rheinwein.  And  next  day 
a  refreshingly  unaristocratic  garage,  amid  roars  of  laughter, 
released  the  pyjama  leg  and  sealed  the  radiator  as  tight  as  a 
drum  with  a  pennyworth  of  oatmeal ;  and  though,  when 
warmed,  we  smelt  like  a  saucepan  of  porridge,  not  a  drop 
did  we  leak.  And  so  going  great  guns,  we  reached  the  Rhine. 

Bonn  and  later  Gottingen,  both  of  them  University  towns, 
revealed  the  effects  of  New  German  Democracy  in  a  less 
happy  light.  Before  the  war  University  careers  were  largely 
close  preserves  of  the  aristocratic  and  well-to-do  ;  but  this 
exclusiveness  ended  with  the  overthrow  of  the  Monarchy, 
and  after  the  Revolution  thousands  of  bourgeois  and  yeoman 
families  scraped  together  the  funds  to  send  their  sons  to 
college  to  earn  the  coveted  title  of  “  Doctor  ”,  and  thus  achieve 
for  their  homes  what  is,  in  Germany,  the  hallmark  of  social 
well-being.  At  first,  as  a  result  of  war  casualities,  the  pro¬ 
fessions  could  absorb  this  new  flood  of  Doctors  ;  but  after  ten 
years,  all — the  law,  medicine,  teaching,  and  even  the  Church 
— had  reached  saturation  point. 

”  And  still  they  come  ”,  I  was  told.  ”  But  what  is  more 
ominous  for  the  future,  we  no  longer  get  the  pick  of  the  schools. 
For  today  every  boy  is  in  such  terror  of  unemployment  that 
the  best  of  each  year,  instead  of  coming  to  us  when  he  leaves 
school,  snatches  at  any  job — second,  third,  and  even  fourth- 
rate — rather  than  risk  idleness  on  the  dole.  So  we  only  get 
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the  leavings  ;  and  the  paradox  is  that  these  second-raters  are 
those  who  eventually  will  get  the  really  important  posts  of 
State.  Germany  is  all  topsy-turvy.” 

And  so  to  the  students’  outlook.  “  Very  dangerous  ”,  said 
my  friend.  “  One  and  all  they  are  desperately  aggrieved  to 
find  themselves  still  victims  of  a  War  which  ended  when  they 
were  babies.” 

“  That  means  Communism,  I  suppose  ?  ”  (This  was  all 
before  the  elections  of  March  5th.) 

“  Russian  Communism,  No  ;  though,  of  course,  in  the 
first  bitterness  of  unemployment,  many  did  go  Red.  But 
Germans  dislike  Russian  tactics  quite  as  much  as  you  English 
do  ;  and  the  more  general  tendency  was  towards  Social  Demo¬ 
cracy.  But  our  pink  Social  Democrats  who  founded  the 
Republic,  though  worthy,  were  far  too  drab  and  sanctimonious 
and  prosy  for  desperate  youth  ;  and  what  happened  was 
general  disillusionment  in  a  welter  of  chaotic  politics.  Now¬ 
adays  even  schoolboys  cut  games  in  order  to  attend  political 
meetings,  and  everyone  of  them  loathes  the  League  of  Nations, 
abhors  the  French,  despises  you,  and  dislikes  the  Americans 
as  money-grubbers.  And  finally,  all  that  youth  became 
certain  about  was  that  it  must  have  a  change  in  some  direction 
with  some  home-grown  leadership.  And  that  is  where 
Hitler  came  in.” 

From  Gottingen  we  went  to  Hanover  and  Hamburg,  and 
then  up  into  Schleswig-Holstein,  and  one  day  we  were  guests 
of  a  voluntary  labour  camp  of  some  fifty  young  men  engaged 
on  the  reclamation  of  what  was  most  fittingly  called  the  “  Wildes 
Moor  ”.  This  camp,  one  of  many  all  over  Germany,  was 
run  on  voluntary  lines  similar  to  our  own  Social  Services  in 
England.  Public  and  private  authorities  provide  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  expert  supervision  for  roadmaking,  land-reclamation, 
drainage,  coast-protection  and  the  like,  and  the  volunteers  are 
enlisted  through  labour  bureaux  and  settled  in  camps.  They 
get  no  pay  and  are  under  no  contract  for  a  specified  period, 
but  they  are  fed,  housed  and  clothed  on  a  Government  sub¬ 
sidy  of  two  marks  a  day  per  head. 

The  Wildes  Moor  campers  lived  in  a  hut  just  like  Peggotty’s 
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house  in  David  Copperfield^  and  worked  for  six  hours  a  day 
until  three  o’clock,  after  which  they  were  free  for  sport,  foot¬ 
ball,  and  the  like  ;  and  in  the  evenings  there  were  sing-songs 
and  concerts  and  plays  and  lectures  and  debates.  And  every¬ 
thing  was  voluntary.  At  two  long  trestle  tables,  some  were 
playing  chess  and  draughts  and  others  doing  crossword  puz¬ 
zles.  A  tense  group  was  trying  out  a  concerto  on  three  banjos 
and  a  mouth-organ  ;  and  in  three  great  steaming  cauldrons 
in  the  kitchen  the  mid-day  meal  was  preparing — cocoa  soup, 
thickened  with  sago,  potatoes,  and  a  meat  broth.  We  were 
the  honoured  guests  of  the  day.  But  before  we  sat  down, 
there  was  a  rollicking  marching  song  from  the  days  of  Wallen¬ 
stein  ;  and  then  enormous  bowls  of  the  food  I  had  seen  cook¬ 
ing.  And  to  end  up,  for  our  special  benefit  as  travellers,  two 
more  songs — songs  of  the  sea.  “  Ships  that  pass  in  the  night.’* 
But  most  moving  of  all  was  the  way  these  fellows  ate.  All 
had  collossal  appetites,  but  there  was  no  wolfing  and  no 
clatter.  They  were  all  unemployed  university  graduates  and 
used  to  good  homes  and  orderly  tables. 

But  post-war  German  Democracy  met  its  Waterloo  in  the 
German  home.  The  revolution  was  all  for  the  proletariat, 
and  in  due  course  the  German  maid-of-all-work  raised  her 
voice,  demanded  her  trade  union  and  laid  down  terms  of 
service.  But  in  that  remarkable  being,  the  traditional  Ger¬ 
man  HausfraUy  she  met  her  match.  With  a  unanimity, 
astounding  among  women,  these  redoubtable  Brunnhildes 
formed  a  Hausfrau  Union,  and  declared  they  would  employ 
no  maids  belonging  to  the  Maids’  Union.  The  maids  struck  : 
but  the  Hausfrauen  won.  For  everyone  of  them  had  become 
a  marvellous  cook  during  the  war,  when  matrimony  was 
mainly  a  matter  of  cooking  something  out  of  nothing.  So 
they  cooked  for  themselves  until  the  maids  capitulated. 

Now  German  domestic  service  is  a  profession  and  not — as 
in  England — a  pastime.  The  Hausfrau  takes  Gretchen  as  an 
apprentice  for  two  years  at  a  very  small  salary,  and  contracts 
to  teach  her  according  to  the  Hausfrau  Union’s  curriculum ; 
and  the  wretched  Gretchen  has  to  pass  one  examination  at 
the  end  of  her  first  year,  and  another  before  she  graduates  as 
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a  professional.  She  has  all  my  sympathy.  After  twelve 
months  she  must  know  how  to  cook,  clean,  and  sew  :  while 
in  her  final,  which  to  me  seemed  to  demand  the  versatility  of 
a  superwoman,  she  must  pass  not  only  as  housemaid  and  cook, 
but  also  as  hospital  nurse,  childrens’  nurse,  parlourmaid  and 
valet,  and  into  the  bargain  must  also  know  how  to  shop  and 
keep  accounts  correct  to  a  pfennig. 

Three  weeks  in  the  country  had  given  us  three  profound 
impressions.  We  had  met  far  more  aimlessly-walking  tramps 
than  are  on  our  roads  in  England.  Secondly,  although 
Germany  was  reputedly  bankrupt,  outside  every  moderate¬ 
sized  town  we  had  seen  brand-new,  almost  ludicrously  elabor¬ 
ate  workmens’  dwellings.  Lastly,  everywhere  we  had  found 
terrible  inter-German  animosities — everyone  hating  someone 
with  such  a  depth  of  hatred  that  we  eventually  were  driven 
to  take  the  utmost  precautions  to  find  out  to  what  party  each 
new-found  friend  belonged,  lest  we  might  offend  him  mortally 
by  some  innocent  remark.  And  before  Hitler  smote  the 
Communists,  everywhere  the  walls  were  plastered  with  the 
bitterest  slogans.  “  Death  to  Hitler.”  “  Down  with  von 
Papen  and  the  Aristocrats.”  “  Vote  for  Hitler  and  you  vote 
for  Tyranny.”  And  one  night  in  Hanover,  Nazis  and  Com¬ 
munists  came  to  blows  forty  yards  from  our  cabaret  and  five 
were  killed  in  a  revolver  fracas.  The  coming  elections  were 
the  cause,  for  everyone  knew  that  the  losers — whoever  they 
were — were  in  for  a  very  unpleasant  time.  But  every  con¬ 
versation  in  every  camp  inevitably  drifted  towards  Hitler. 
The  Junkers  cursed  his  threat  to  split  up  their  estates,  and  the 
Communists  his  military  dictatorship ;  the  Catholics  said  he 
was  a  heretic — for  Hitler  is  a  Catholic — and  the  Social  Demo¬ 
crats  that  he  was  the  lowest  type  of  tub-thumping  demagogue. 
But  to  the  Nazis  he  was  almost  a  Messiah. 

On  our  last  night  before  Berlin  our  fat  old  landlady  visited 
us  after  dinner  for  a  chat,  and  settling  herself  on  her  sofa, 
demanded  point-blank  why  England  hated  Hitler.  “  He  is  a 
dear,  good  young  man  ”,  she  said.  “  A  month  ago,  on  his 
way  back  from  Hamburg  to  Berlin,  he  was  sitting  where  I  am 
and  the  poor  dear  was  so  hoarse  after  all  his  speeches,  that  I 
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gave  him  milk  and  honey  for  his  poor  voice.  It  always  helped 
my  dear  husband  through  his  speeches  at  our  annual  shooting 
festival.  And  Hitler  was  so  grateful  and  so  modest.  He  is  a 
real  German,  although  he  is  an  Austrian  Next  morning 
the  old  lady’s  sentimentality  had  passed  violently  to  the 
offensive.  Overnight  the  Reichstag  had  been  burned,  and  on 
the  flimsiest  evidence  the  Communists  had  been  condemned 
wholesale  as  incendiaries.  The  old  lady  was  hysterical.  She 
broke  into  our  breakfast,  shouting :  “  Alles  ist  los !  Berlin 
is  in  flames.  Those  damned  Communists  !  They  mean  to 
kill  our  poor  Hitler.  And  as  you  value  your  lives,  don’t  go 
on  to  Berlin.”  Whereupon  she  regaled  us  full-speed  with 
an  appalling  and  quite  incorrect  account  of  what  had  happened. 
And  the  nearer  we  got  to  Berlin,  the  wilder  became  the  news, 
until  finally,  we  actually  rehearsed  what  we  would  say  and  do 
when  challenged  as  suspects.  But  we  were  never  challenged 
— except  by  some  horrid  little  boys  in  Charlottenburg  who 
shouted  after  us  asking  if  the  car  had  come  out  of  the  Ark — 
and  Berlin  itself,  though  crowded  and  sombre,  was  on  the 
surface  quite  calm. 

But  neither  of  us  enjoyed  our  fortnight  there.  Life  was 
too  exciting.  The  first  night  on  our  way  back  to  our  hotel, 
we  suddenly  heard  a  scream  and  next  minute  there  was  a 
crowd  and  six  Nazi  youths  were  knocking  out  an  unfortunate 
young  man  wearing  a  coloured  shirt  of  another  party.  Next 
day  Unter  den  Linden  buzzed  with  police  lorries  escorting 
dejected  Communists  to  prison.  Whole  blocks  would  be 
suddenly  closed  to  traffic.  Something — we  knew  not  what — 
was  happening  inside.  Crowds  suddenly  started  to  run  (we 
always  ran  too — in  the  opposite  direction),  and  we  never 
knew  why.  And  at  all  hours  groups  of  six  or  eight  uniformed 
Nazis  marching  stridently  on  their  way  to  do  something  to 
someone. 

Then  came  the  elections,  and  the  two  stirring  marches  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  Stahlhelms  along  Unter  den  Linden.  We 
got  into  the  crowd  and  everyone  talked  to  us.  Some  said, 
how  grand  it  was  to  have  the  good  old  days  back  :  others — 
mostly  mothers — pointed  out  Hans  or  Fritz  or  Ernst  marching 
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by  in  their  new  uniforms ;  and  cinematographs  buzzed  and 
bands  blared.  And  then  tragedy.  I  talked  to  one  mother, 
a  widow,  and  she  showed  me  her  son  as  he  went  by.  But  her 
only  daughter  had  just  been  taken  off  by  the  Nazis,  the 
mother  knew  not  whither. 

“  She  grew  up  in  1918  and  since  then  has  been  politics- 
mad.  She  was  a  Monarchist  until  the  Kaiser  got  away  to 
Holland  with  all  those  millions  of  marks  ;  she  was  a  Social 
Democrat  until  we  lost  all  our  money  in  the  inflation ;  then 
she  stayed  a  Nazi  until  they  sickened  her  by  their  bullying ; 
and  so  she  joined  the  Communists  because  she  sympathised 
with  the  underdog.  And  how  could  I  help  ?  She  said  I 
was  hourgeoise” 

But  my  most  disturbing  experience  was  three  days  after 
the  elections,  when  I  met  sixty  regular  policemen  marching 
down  Unter  den  Linden  wearing  Nazi  armlets  and  shouting. 
“  Awake,  Germany  !  and  death  to  the  Jews  1  ”  And,  thought 
I,  if  those  gentlemen  are  the  guardians  of  the  public,  God 
help  the  Jews  !  The  Nazis  have  denied  terrorism,  and  will 
continue  to  deny  it  ;  but  the  fact  remains  that  Hitler  released 
a  flood  of  anti-Jewish  animosity  which  any  individual  could 
and  did  exploit  at  his  own  sweet  will.  And  how  he  could 
imagine  that  public  opinion  abroad  would  accept  his  horse¬ 
play  and  tactics  without  comment,  I  cannot  think.  When 
the  foreign  press  did  protest,  he  and  all  Germany  went  mad 
with  rage.  On  my  last  day  in  Berlin  I  overheard  flve  elderly 
Germans  hotly  discussing  foreign  press  misrepresentation. 
“  They  are  all  liars  ”,  said  one,  “  except  the  Italians,  who  do 
understand  us.”  Another  :  ‘‘  The  French  hate  us  and  use 
any  stick  to  keep  us  down.”  A  third  :  “  The  Americans  have 
lent  their  money  to  our  Jews  and  are  squealing  because  it 
looks  like  a  bad  deal.”  A  fourth  :  “  As  for  the  English,  they 
are  run  by  the  Jews  and  are  worse  than  the  Jews.” 

After  Berlin,  Danzig.  The  day  I  arrived,  a  crisis  broke 
out  between  the  Poles  and  the  Germans,  and  I  was  at  once 
swamped  in  a  veritable  typhoon  of  propaganda.  One  gentle¬ 
man  kept  me  standing  in  front  of  a  map  for  an  hour,  while  he 
talked  without  a  pause.  1  listened  attentively  and  hoped  I 
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had  understood.  Two  hours  later,  I  was  again  standing  in 
front  of  the  rival  map  and  listening  to  the  rival  version  of  the 
same  problem.  And  this  rival  version  had  no  earthly  contact 
with  what  I  had  previously  heard,  and  in  the  end  I  had  no 
idea  whether  I  was  standing  on  my  head  or  my  heels.  Nor 
was  I  the  only  journalist  to  be  baffled  by  the  problem  of  Danzig. 
Towards  midnight,  with  my  arms  laden  with  a  haystack  of 
propaganda  pamphlets,  I  found  an  exhausted  confrhe  ner¬ 
vously  fingering  an  equally  bulky  collection  of  literature 
behind  a  screen  in  the  hotel  lounge.  We  made  friends  at 
once,  and  after  several  welcome  beers,  got  a  pair  of  scales  and 
solemnly  weighed  our  booty.  Mine  weighed  23  lbs. ;  his 
29  lbs.  Poles  and  Germans  alike  are  weighty  debaters. 

From  Danzig  I  toured  south  along  the  Eastern  frontier  of 
the  Corridor,  and  though  in  writing  of  Danzig,  I  may  have 
erred  on  the  side  of  flippancy,  I  cannot  be  too  serious  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Corridor.  This  wedge  of  Polish  territory  dividing 
East  Prussia  from  main  Germany  is  a  geographical  freak,  and 
freaks  are  neither  healthy  nor  normal.  Passport  restrictions 
are  quite  Gilbertian  without  Gilbert’s  humour  ;  until  recently 
the  Poles  would  not  allow  German  travellers  to  open  their 
railway  carriage  windows  on  the  stage  between  West  and 
East  Prussia  ;  and  the  port  of  Gydnia  has  been  built  cheek  by 
jowl  with  now  neglected  Danzig  at  a  cost  which  will  impoverish 
the  already  impoverished  Polish  treasury  for  years.  And 
those  who  fixed  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Corridor,  which 
generally  follows  the  line  of  the  River  Vistula,  instead  of 
putting  the  boundary  in  mid-stream,  gave  Poland  both  banks 
and  thus  a  highly  provocative  offensive  frontier.  And  worse 
still,  all  villages  on  the  German  side  are  now  deprived  of 
access  to  the  river,  on  which  for  centuries  they  had  earned 
their  livelihood.  Travelling  back  to  Berlin,  I  met  an  elderly 
Swede  who,  like  myself,  had  no  axe  to  grind.  “  You  know”, 
he  said,  ”  that  whatever  anyone  does  in  the  world  works 
either  for  peace  or  for  war.  Those  who  designed  the  Corridor, 
have  undoubtedly  worked  for  war.” 

Nowhere  did  we  find  more  unemployment  than  in  Silesia, 
which  is  full  of  Germans  expelled  from  the  coalfields  which  by 
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the  plebiscite  after  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  were  handed  over 
to  Poland  ;  and  inevitably  Communism  had  flourished.  But 
we  arrived  after  Hitler  had  done  his  round-up;  the  con¬ 
centration  camps  were  full  and  there  was  not  a  red  flag  to  be 
seen.  “  The  French  ought  to  be  very  grateful  to  Hitler  ”, 
we  were  told.  ”  They  only  set  Poland  on  its  ridiculous  legs 
again  to  make  a  strong  buffer  State  between  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  West ;  and  now  we  are  a  far  better  buffer  than  the 
Poles  could  ever  be  ”.  Later  conversation  inevitably  drifted 
into  the  discussion  of  the  Anti-Jewish  movement,  and  our 
company  being  highly  artistic,  became  far  less  com¬ 
plimentary  in  its  comments  on  Hitler.  “  He  is  betraying 
German  culture  by  depriving  us  of  our  great  artists  merely 
because  their  noses  are  hooked.  It  is  politics  gone  mad,  and 
the  next  thing  we  shall  have,  will  be  Lohengrin  wearing  a 
swastika  armlet,  making  love  to  Elsa  under  a  Nazi  banner”. 

In  Dresden  we  struck  German  emotionalism  at  its  height. 
We  saw  a  film,  the  ‘‘  Chorale  von  Leuthen  ”,  which  ended  with 
the  Prussian  troops  forming  up  on  the  battlefield  after  Frederick 
the  Great’s  victory  over  the  Austrians.  When  they  were  all 
in  position  in  front  of  the  old  King,  for  five  tense  minutes 
they  sang  “  Nun  Danket  Alle  Gott  ”,  and  while  they  sang 
there  was  not  another  sound  in  the  theatre,  and  when  the  picture 
faded,  there  was  an  applause  which  lasted  for  another  five 
minutes.  I  might  have  been  at  the  opening  of  “  Cavalcade  ” 
when,  in  the  height  of  our  economic  crisis  of  1931,  we  had 
all  sung  “  God  Save  the  King  ”  with  a  catch  in  our  throats. 

And  the  longer  we  stayed  in  the  country,  the  louder  sounded 
the  crescendo  of  German  National  sentiment,  which  at  times, 
in  its  narrow  intensity,  even  recalled  the  storm  of  the  war 
spirit  of  1914.  In  Thuringia  I  was  lunching  with  a  working 
family.  How  they  loathed  the  League  of  Nations  I  Mr. 
Ramsay  MacDonald  had  just  gone  to  Geneva  to  rescue  the 
Disarmament  Conference,  and  I  suggested  that  Germany 
might  have  sent  Hitler  as  a  gesture  of  goodwill.  I  might 
have  been  a  spider  inviting  the  fly  into  my  web.  “  God 
forbid  ”,  they  said.  “  Our  Germans  have  been  to  Geneva 
before.  First  you  talk  them  silly  :  then  you  stuff  them  with 
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food  :  and  then  you  tell  them  to  sign.  And  look  at  what 
they  have  signed  !  Nein.  Nach  Canossa  gehen  zvir  nicht 
And  having  reached  this  pitch  of  frenzy,  they  embarked  on 
the  War.  They  had  beaten  every  nation  in  turn ;  and  then 
the  French  brought  in  those  mercenary  Americans,  and  the 
Socialist  traitors  in  Berlin  had  done  the  rest.  But  under¬ 
lying  every  sally  was  a  positive  horror  of  our  unnatural  French 
alliance.  “  You  are  our  blood  cousins  ”,  they  would  say ; 
“  Queen  Victoria  loved  the  Kaiser  and  the  French  still  call 
you  *  perfide  Albion  *.  How  could  you  have  signed  their 
Treaty  of  Versailles  ?  ”  At  first  I  tried — rather  lamely,  I 
admit — to  argue  ;  but  finally  I  found  my  only  salvation  in  a 
blunt  counter-attack.  “  Tell  me  ”,  I  would  say,  “  what  sort 
of  peace  would  you  have  inflicted  on  us  if  you  had  won  the 
war  ?  ”  And  then  always  coughs  and  complete  silence. 
Afterwards,  rather  mischievously,  I  would  tell  them  the  story 
of  Scheidemann’s  remark  when  he  read  the  Treaty  which  he 
was  invited  and  refused  to  sign :  “It  reads  as  though  it  had 
been  written  by  a  German  ”,  he  had  said  tersely. 

And  so  to  Munich,  Frankfurt,  and  back  to  the  Rhine.  My 
last  conversation  in  Germany  indicated,  perhaps,  a  slowly 
dawning  feeling  that  this  Jew-baiting  was  dangerously  like 
playing  with  edged  tools.  The  Customs  officials  had  passed 
me  and  the  car  with  the  minimum  of  fuss,  and  I  shook  them 
by  the  hand  and,  feeling  rather  sentimental,  said  ”  Auf 
Wiedersehen  ” — not  once  but  at  least  six  times.  The  sergeant 
suddenly  caught  my  mood.  “  You  are  a  guter  Kerl  ”,  he 
said  ;  ”  for  all  that  you  are  a  foreigner  ;  and  I’m  glad  to  shake 
your  hand,  because  you  don’t  hate  us.  So  will  you  do  some¬ 
thing  for  me.  When  you  get  across  our  Rhine  and  meet  the 
French  over  the  bridge,  tell  them  not  to  believe  all  these  lies 
about  us  and  that  we  are  quite  quiet  ”.  And  then  he  gave  me 
one  last  grip.  “  Auf  baldiges  Wiedersehen  ”,  he  almost  shouted  ; 
“  and  the  sooner,  the  better.” 
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By  Professor  R.  S.  Conway,  Litt.D.,  F.B.A. 


Thanks  to  the  delightful  habits  of  hospitality  for  which 
Australia  is  famous,  my  errand  to  that  country  as  a 
University  lecturer  brought  me  into  touch  with  some 
at  least  of  the  leading  men  of  each  State — Governors,  Premiers, 
judges,  merchants  and  many  professional  men  at  the  head  of 
their  various  callings.  So  I  had  plenty  to  hear ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  in  the  space  of  one  article  it  is  hardly  possible 
to  say  anything  adequate  about  the  great  Commonwealth  and 
five  capital  cities.  Let  me,  therefore,  at  the  outset,  beg  any 
Australian  or  friend  of  Australia  to  forgive  me  for  omitting 
many  things  which  they  will  think  ought  to  be  said  ;  and  for 
merely  alluding  to  some  of  the  practical  questions  with  which 
the  Commonwealth  is  wrestling.  I  desire  to  be  impartial 
and  to  say  only  what  will  represent  what  I  learnt  from  the 
business  men  and  other  responsible  Australians  whom  I  met, 
both  in  Australia  and  in  the  long  voyages  going  out  and 
coming  back. 

II 

Even  to  give  any  idea  of  the  physical  features  of  this  vast 
Dominion  is  like  trying  to  describe  Europe.  I  landed  at 
Sydney  and  went  on  to  Melbourne,  Hobart,  Adelaide  and 
Perth,  and,  as  it  happened,  I  had  to  make  the  journey  between 
Melbourne  and  Adelaide  three  times.  To  Perth  I  travelled 
by  the  wonderful  desert  railway,  and  in  that  four  days  land- 
voyage  I  listened  to  many  conversations  at  table  between  active 
traders.  The  result  of  my  three  months  was  to  impress  me 
almost  equally  with  four  things  : — first,  with  the  wealth  of 
beauty  which  Australia  shows  ;  secondly,  with  its  promise 
of  fruitfulness ;  but,  thirdly,  with  its  physical  and  social 
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difficulties  ;  and  finally,  with  the  eagerness  of  its  people  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  Continent  into  use.  Eagerness  is 
too  narrow  a  term  ;  the  mood  that  one  meets  is  more  like  the 
adventurous  spirit  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  American 
character,  coupled  with  something  of  the  gambling  temper 
which  always  seems  to  flourish  where  the  sun  is  powerful ; 
indeed  I  was  told  in  Melbourne  that  there  was  a  horse-race 
with  heavy  betting  nearly  every  day  in  the  year  I  These  four 
characteristics,  beauty,  fertility,  difficulty  and  enterprise, 
familiar  as  they  may  be  to  those  who  have  regular  correspon¬ 
dents  in  Australia,  will  probably  be  as  new  to  the  majority  of 
my  readers  as  they  were  to  me. 


Take  the  difficulties  first.  The  great  physical  and  economic 
problem  of  the  central  desert  is  the  chief ;  wherever  it  has 
been  irrigated  it  blossoms  like  the  rose  or  like  Naboth’s  Vine¬ 
yard  ;  and  there  is  plenty  of  water,  we  read,  if  you  can  dig 
deep  enough  and  pump  hard  enough.  But  until  some 
Napoleonic  scheme  is  carried  out  at  a  vast  cost,  you  have  more 
than  a  thousand  miles  square  of  a  region,  which,  though  it 
makes  the  heart  of  the  Continent,  is  at  present  almost  useless. 
You  see  plenty  of  stations  marked  on  the  map  ;  but  when 
you  pass  them,  you  find  that  they  exist  merely  in  order  to  be 
stations,  each  with  its  small  colony  of  Railway  and  Post  Office 
officials  and  a  few  shops,  schools  and  churches  to  provide  for 
their  needs.  Those  white  folk  are  dumped  down  for  a  number 
of  months,  scores  of  miles  from  the  next  station,  simply  to 
provide  a  place  at  which  a  tired  locomotive  can  rest.  Loosely 
attached  to  each  station  one  found  a  dozen  or  more  degenerate 
aborigines,  each  with  a  troop  of  wives  and  children,  living, 
so  I  was  told,  without  houses,  each  “  family  ”  sleeping  by 
some  rock  or  tree,  and  subsisting  by  begging  from  passengers 
in  the  trains.  They  are  said  never  to  stay  many  months  in 
one  place  ;  and  their  only  clothing  is  what  they  acquire  by 
begging,  and  worn  merely  to  please  the  white  residents.  The 
result  is  that  their  appearance  is  pleasanter  to  imagine  than  to 
observe.  I  saw  one  shaggy  creature  whose  only  garments 
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appeared  to  be  a  swallow-tail  evening  coat  and  a  ragged  pair 
of  tweed  knickerbockers. 

Noting  one  native  woman  with  a  child  who  seemed  less 
squalid,  I  learnt  the  reason  from  my  informant,  the  wife  of 
a  station  inspector.  “  Oh  yes,  we  have  employed  her  for  a 
month  or  two,  and  her  children  have  just  had  their  weekly 
bath.  We  daren’t  trust  them  with  the  water  except  on  the 
day  before  our  fresh  supply  comes  in.” 

Over  the  great  Nullarbor  (j.e..  Treeless)  Plain,  the  railway 
runs  for  some  four  hundred  miles  without  a  vestige  of 
cultivable  land  in  its  whole  length.  The  stations  draw  their 
water  supply  either  from  great  cisterns  fed  from  tanks  brought 
by  rail,  or  from  some  “  soak  ”  as  they  call  the  occasional  hollows 
where  the  desert  dips  to  a  lower  stratum  which  holds  water. 
The  central  thousand  miles  of  this  transcontinental  line  was 
built  by  the  Commonwealth  itself  because  no  one  of  the 
States  singly  could  alford  it.  Not  all  of  the  line  is  as  desolate 
as  the  Treeless  Plain,  though  the  difference  to  a  European 
eye  is  but  slight.  It  is  all  sandy  or  stony  waste  but  on  either 
side  of  the  Plain  are  regions  where  some  kinds  of  vegetation, 
especially  the  low-growing  salt-bush,  can  find  sustenance ; 
and  here  some  of  the  Australian  sheep  are  reared  with  their 
famous  wool — quite  different  creatures  from  those  which  are 
grown  in  Europe  for  their  flesh  as  well  as  for  their  wool. 
But  the  number  of  the  sheep  is  limited  by  the  quantity  of  water 
that  by  one  means  or  another  can  be  got  for  them  to  drink. 
The  Railway  itself  was  built  for  soimd  reasons — to  link  more 
quickly  and  completely  the  fertile  lands  that  stretch  in  from 
the  sea  all  round  the  southern  half  of  the  Continent.  From 
Brisbane  to  Freemantle  takes  three  weeks  by  sea  and  only  five 
and  a  half  days  by  rail.  No  one  who  has  traversed  the  line 
will  do  anything  but  take  off  his  hat  to  the  pioneer  statesmen 
who  built  it,  and  wish  that  their  enterprise  may  meet 
with  the  economic  success  which  their  political  courage 
deserves. 

IV 

Of  the  social  difficulties  with  which  the  Commonwealth 
is  faced  I  will  only  say  that  the  English  visitor,  reflecting  on 
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what  he  hears  and  sees  and  suffers  of  public  affairs  in  Australia, 
if  he  put  his  feelings  into  the  shape  of  good  wishes,  would 
desire  for  Australian  statesmen  increasing  success  above  all 
in  two  things  ;  first  in  deepening  the  sense  of  public  respon¬ 
sibility,  and  secondly  in  strengthening  the  conception  and 
practice  of  freedom.  In  recent  years,  as  every  one  knows,  the 
first  has  gained  strength  from  the  very  fact  of  being  loudly 
challenged. 

I  will  not  enter  on  controversial  ground  by  discussing  the 
Australian  system  of  Tariflfs  and  its  general  effect  on  public 
morals.  But  anyone  who  has  sat  for  many  days  in  Australian 
trains  and  steamers  among  Australian  business  men  knows 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  non-manufacturing  States,  especially 
Queensland,  Tasmania  and  Western  Australia,  denounce  the 
Tariffs  with  something  like  passion  ;  and  that  even  in  the 
manufacturing  States  of  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  business 
men  admit,  and  indeed  repeat,  the  complaint ;  though  they 
are  wont  to  end  with  a  sigh  ;  “  Yes,  we  must  have  the  tariffs 
down,  they  make  business  impossible ;  only  I  hope  they 
won’t  begin  with  my  stuff.”  And  no  one  could  visit  the 
splendid  harbour  of  Hobart  without  marvelling  at  the  Naviga¬ 
tion  Act  intended  to  “  protect  ”  Australian  trade,  which  kept 
that  harbour  and  the  streets  of  the  ^town  almost  empty  and  let 
the  grass  begin  to  grow  on  the  mile-long  quays. 

What  precisely  has  happened  to  that  Act  since  my  visit  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain ;  but  I  am  told  that  the  exclusion 
of  European  liners  from  all  inter- State  traffic  is  in  one  way  or 
another  maintained.  As  for  freedom,  in  the  long  struggles  for 
power  between  the  leaders  of  the  Trades  Unions — who, 
I  was  told  are  mostly  of  Irish  blood — and  the  regular  Govern¬ 
ment,  the  ordinary  citizen  and  the  ordinary  visitor  find  their 
freedom  painfully  curtailed.  For  example,  though  one  may 
be  landed  at  7  a.m.,  having  been  roused  to  pack  one’s  belongings 
two  hours  sooner  and  still  having  to  stand  about  for  two  hours 
in  a  comfortless  Customs  shed,  one  is  allowed  no  breakfast, 
because  the  Trades  Unions  to  which  the  steamer-stewards 
belong  forbid  any  breakfast  to  be  served  before  8  a.m.  And 
on  the  rough  passage  from  Launceston  (Tasmania)  to 
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Melbourne  one’s  misery  on  a  very  dirty  boat  may  be  increased 
by  a  water-tight  door  left,  in  spite  of  a  complaint,  to  bang 
to  and  fro  unfastened  all  night.  “  Australian  crews  are  very 
difficult  to  manage  ”  ;  so  said  to  me  the  captain  of  another 
boat  who  had  served  in  the  war  with  distinction  and  who 
was  handling  his  own  crew  without  any  apparent  trouble. 
These  are  small  illustrations,  but  they  are  types  of  more 
serious  disorders  in  the  body  politic  which  I  cannot  discuss  here. 

V 

Now  turn  to  the  hopeful  side.  The  forces  that  are  making 
for  good  in  the  public  life  of  the  different  States  may  not 
perhaps  be  said,  even  yet,  to  have  everywhere  triumphed ;  but 
they  are  very  strong  and  resolute.  I  came  away  with  a  feeling 
that  in  no  part  of  the  world  had  it  been  my  good  fortune  to 
meet  more  high-minded  and  enlightened  men  devoting  them¬ 
selves  whole-heartedly  to  the  public  interest ;  and  their  efforts 
have  been  conspicuous  throughout  the  economic  crisis.  The 
Municipality  of  Sydney  was  convicted  of  corruption  on  a  large 
scale  six  years  ago,  and  the  town  was  afterwards  administered 
by  Government  officials.  Well,  that  is  a  historical  fact ;  but 
the  conviction  of  the  guilty  parties  was  a  triumph  of  honesty 
which  will  have  far-reaching  effects.  One  of  the  Universities 
was  robbed  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  by  a  thieving 
registrar  who  departed  some  fifteen  years  ago  and  is  still 
unpunished ;  indeed  I  was  told  that  he  now  holds  an  import¬ 
ant  position  in  another  State.  But  the  same  University  has 
regained  public  confidence  so  far  as  to  be  receiving  great  gifts ; 
and  while  I  was  there,  leading  citizens  formed  a  committee  to 
establish  a  new  Chair  in  a  subject  not  adequately  represented, 
and  one  not  contributing  directly  to  industrial  pursuits.  The 
University  buildings  at  Sydney  are  as  noble  as  any  that  I  know 
in  Europe  and  occupy  as  fine  a  site  ;  those  of  Adelaide  are 
more  modest,  but  dignified  and  pleasing ;  and  in  point  of 
beauty  and  of  the  activity  of  its  intellectual  life,  Adelaide  is  a 
city  that  need  not  fear  comparison  with  Edinburgh.  The 
development  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  Sydney  is  being  guided 
by  men  whose  ambition  is  to  bring  its  cost  within  the  reach  of 


the  poorest,  and  in  the  hope  that  before  long  an  Australian 
citizen  may  be  able  to  communicate  once  a  week  with  his 
friends  in  Europe  by  a  message  that  takes  only  two  days 
in  transit.  All  the  towns  (save  the  west  parts  of  Sydney) 
are  laid  out  with  broad  streets  fringed  with  trees  ;  and  even 
the  humblest  house  stands  detached  in  a  little  garden  of 
its  own.  In  each  State  there  are  several  fine  endowed 
'  schools  ;  but  education  as  a  whole  is  the  concern  of  the 
State,  not  of  any  locality  ;  and  every  new  Minister  of  Education 
does  his  best  to  improve  the  supply  of  good  teaching.  In 
every  State  I  visited  save  West  Australia,  the  Premier  and  the 
Minister  of  Education  (though  the  latter  I  did  not  see  in 
Sydney)  were  glad  to  discuss  important  questions  of  curriculum 
with  a  perfectly  open  mind. 

VI 

Behind  all  this  effort  there  is  the  quite  wonderful  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country — mountains,  forests,  prospects 
of  ocean,  land-locked  harbours,  natural  vegetation,  lovely  wild 
flowers,  rich  soil,  olives,  vines,  fig-trees,  oranges,  lemons, 
grape-fruit,  apricots,  loquats,  apples,  pears,  peaches ; — such 
things  make  the  inhabited  regions  (especially  South  Australia) 
^  a  kind  of  earthly  Paradise.  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 
Perth,  have  all  beautiful  wooded  hills  near  by,  giving  wide 
views  of  the  sea  ;  and  out  of  the  Southern  suburbs  of  Hobart 
rises  the  magnificent  Mount  Wellington,  snow-topped  half 
the  year,  and  always  surrounded  by  a  belt  of  forest  below  its 
rocky  crest,  looking  down  on  the  deep,  calm  harbour  shut  in 
by  the  mountains  all  the  way  to  the  sea.  Sydney  harbour  is 
less  than  twenty  miles  long  from  its  mouth  to  the  quays  ;  but 
its  coast  line  measures  over  two  hundred  miles,  so  deep  and 
fantastic  are  the  inlets  where  the  blue  water  steals  in  through 
winding  creeks  into  valleys  in  the  hills,  seemingly  far  inland, 
with  deep  sides  which  are  clothed  with  forests  and  crowned 
with  rocky  cliffs.  The  waratah  which  grows  freely  all  round 
I  Sydney  is  surely  the  most  marvellous  wild  flower  that  Nature 
has  created,  rising  from  two  to  six  feet  on  a  tall  stalk,  with  bright 
leaves  like  a  thistle  without  thorns,  and  great  flower-heads 
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glowing  crimson  like  a  peony.  No  wonder  the  New  South 
Wales  people  have  chosen  it  for  their  national  emblem  ;  no 
wonder  it  was  sent  to  bring  greetings  from  home  to  the  brave 
boys  in  the  Anzac  trenches  !  \ 

VII 

I  must  not  end  without  describing  a  fact  which  I  noted  in 
many  speeches  and  in  many  leading  articles  of  three  or  four 
fine  newspapers — such  as  the  Sydney  Herald^  the  Melbourne  ! 
Argus  and  the  West  Australian  of  Perth.  It  is  the  combination 
of  feelings  which  seem  strange  and  contradictory  to  us,  but 
which  seem  to  co-exist  in  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
Australian.  One  is  a  quite  passionate  pride  and  aflFection 
towards  the  British  Crown  and  that  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
which  we  call  the  British  Empire  ;  and  the  other  is  an  equally 
passionate  desire  to  manage  their  own  Australian  affairs.  If 
either  of  these  is  considered  alone  you  get  a  false  impression 
of  the  Australian  point  of  view  ;  but  an  equally  false  impression, 
if  you  think  that  either  extinguishes  the  other. 

Lastly,  I  must  pay  my  tribute  of  gratitude  to  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  warmth  of  Australian  hospitality.  I  do  not  mean 
mere  provision  of  good  things  to  eat  and  drink,  nor 
innumerable  speeches  of  welcome,  nor  the  hospitable 
invitations  to  excellent  golf  links  and  delightful  picnics  in  nooks 
of  the  blue  hills  and  fragrant  forests,  with  glimpses  of  the 
ocean  through  the  boughs.  What  I  am  thinking  of  is  the  kind 
of  temper  which  on  meeting  by  accident  a  stranger,  seen  only 
once  before  (and  then  merely  on  a  lecturer’s  platform),  and 
finding  him  prostrate  with  the  results  of  tooth-ache  and  an 
incompetent  dentist,  takes  him  into  a  beautiful,  though  simple, 
home  and  nurses  him  like  a  brother  for  five  days,  leaving  him 
to  marvel  at  the  good  fortune  which  has  given  him  not  merely 
such  a  refuge  in  trouble,  but  life-long  friends.  That  was  what  i 
happened  to  me  in  Melbourne  ;  and  the  kindness  I  enjoyed  in 
Sydney,  Hobart  and  Adelaide,  though  less  urgently  needed, 
was  not  less  generous.  These  things  I  can  never  forget. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Events  begin  to  dear  themselves  up  with  relentless 
logic.  In  the  Far  East  Japan  has  completed  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  Chinese  forces  from  Manchuria  with  a 
swiftness  and  economy  outrunning  all  expectation.  Her 
action  has  brought  upon  her  the  denuncia- 
Japw  q£  League  of  Nations  and  we  see 

exactly  what  in  the  Far  East  that  denuncia¬ 
tion  is  worth.  But  the  corollary  is  not  always  noted.  Japan 
had  very  grave  grounds  of  complaint  against  China,  and  the 
League  could  give  Japan  no  redress,  because  of  China’s 
internal  impotence.  As  a  consequence,  Japan,  taking  the 
law  into  her  own  hands,  has  realised  by  putting  it  to  the  proof 
how  unassailable  she  stands  ;  and  since  the  League  condemns 
her,  is  inclined  to  think  she  might  as  well  be  condemned  for  a 
sheep  as  for  a  lamb.  Her  designs  on  Russia’s  frontage  on  the 
Pacific  become  manifest.  What  is  more  remarkable,  Russia 
is  ready  to  bow  to  facts  and  dispose  of  the  Chinese  Eastern 
Railway,  the  necessary  connection  through  Manchuria  to 
Vladivostok.  It  may  be  that  the  Soviets  are  less  concerned 
for  prestige  than  was  Russia  of  the  Tsars  ;  it  may  also  very 
well  be  that  they  appreciate  more  accurately  the  military  force 
of  this  single  Asiatic  power  which  possesses  all  the  modern 
resources  of  armament.  Or  again  this  surprising  develop¬ 
ment  may  corroborate  a  view  set  out  by  the  Vicomte  de  Roche¬ 
fort  in  the  Nouvelle  Revue  de  Hongrie^  that  all  Asia  is  being 
organized,  from  West  and  from  East,  by  these  two  Powers 
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in  a  common  hostility  to  Europe.  If  indeed  Russia  and 
Japan,  both  now  outside  the  League  of  Nations,  have  deter¬ 
mined  to  subjugate  China,  annexing  progressively  what  seems 
good  to  them,  the  League  of  Nations  as  at  present  constituted 
can  do  nothing  to  prevent  the  process.  Even  a  closer  League 
of  European  Powers  could  do  little,  if  America  retained 
and  used  its  freedom  to  supply  munitions  in  all  shapes  to  those 
who  could  pay.  It  is,  however,  conceivable  that  the  prospect 
of  such  an  aggrandisement  might  alter  America’s  attitude. 
Yet  if  Europe  and  the  United  States  in  concert  agreed  to 
supply  China  with  munitions  and  deny  them  to  Japan,  the 
consequence  might  show  a  grave  need  for  armament,  especially 
felt  by  the  English-speaking  world. 


Is  it  an  obligation  for  the  League  of  Nations  to  protect 

China,  a  full  member  of  the  League,  against  aggression  ? 

And,  if  not,  what  purpose  does  membership 

of  the  League  serve  ?  At  present  it  looks 
Ann  the  League  ®  ^  r  i 

very  much  as  if  the  existence  of  the  League 

had  weakened  the  power  of  European  civilization  to  check 

proceedings  which  Europe  now  denounces  as  imcivilized. 

Having  a  blind  confidence  in  the  prestige  of  the  League, 

China  was  not  merely  rash  but  provocative  in  her  dealings 

with  Japan  ;  whereas  the  Japanese  military  party,  realizing 

that  their  country  had  escaped  exhaustion  during  the  World 

War,  probably  saw  in  Europe’s  creation  of  the  League  a  proof 

of  war-weariness.  There  was  undoubtedly  a  period  in  which 

other  elements  in  Japan  desired  to  retain  their  footing  among 

the  greater  Powers  in  the  League,  and  accepted  its  doctrines. 

But  China’s  anarchy  (and  perhaps  also  China’s  oriental  desire 

to  exploit  the  advantages  of  a  protected  position)  gave  the 

game  into  the  hands  of  the  militarists,  who  are  now  in  a  position 

to  say  that  they  have  called  Europe’s  bluff. 

Putting  Russia  out  of  the  question,  how  far  is  Japan  to  be 
allowed  to  go  ?  And  if  the  obligation  to  protect  China  be 
admitted,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  obligation  to  dis¬ 
arm  ?  Suppose  (what,  heaven  knows,  is  far  from  likely)  the 
Disarmament  Conference  should  agree  to  reduce  the  forces 
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of  all  members  of  the  League  to  the  level  necessary  for  internal 
police,  would  civilization  really  be  the  safer,  as  so  many 
theorists  have  urged  ?  And  if  the  League  remains  what  it 
is,  a  semblance  of  authority  without  organized  power  to  en¬ 
force  its  decrees,  is  it  in  reality  a  help  to  civilization  ?  Is  the 
world  safer  than  it  would  be  without  it  ?  Europe  today,  as 
represented  in  the  League,  is  like  a  man  who  thinks  that  he 
can  gain  a  great  end  without  taking  risks.  Peace  is  an  interest 
of  the  whole  world,  we  all  know  that ;  but  we  are  not  prepared 
for  the  conclusion  that  wherever  it  is  threatened,  the  world 
must  fight  to  maintain  it.  Today,  wherever  there  is  an 
aggressive  disposition,  encouragement  is  given  by  the  fact 
that  every  great  Power  in  Europe  is  pledged  against  war  ; 
there  is  no  trace  of  the  grave  discouragement  which  would 
exist  if  every  Power,  little  or  great,  were  pledged  to  put  down 
aggression  by  combined  action. 


These  are  not  abstract  speculations.  Since  Japan  took 
her  defiant  course,  Germany  has  found  a  new  song  :  “To 
Make  the  makes  the  iron  grow  “.  Her  mili- 

League  tary  men  have  probably  not  the  least  intention 
a  Reality  ^sing  the  iron  at  present :  unlike  Japan, 

they  are  easily  accessible  to  other  Powers  ;  but  it  seems  ad¬ 
mitted  on  all  hands  that  Germany  is  prepared  to  claim  and 
use  the  right  to  arm  up  to  the  level  of  its  ability.  Since  a 
positive  act  of  aggression,  declared  by  the  League  to  be  such, 
incurs  no  sanctions,  a  mere  breach  of  the  penal  clauses  in  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  will  hardly  force  members  of  the  League  to 
depart  from  their  pledge  under  the  Kellogg  pact.  That  is 
the  danger.  All  the  obligations  are  negative  ;  the  positive 
ones  are  either  omitted  or  left  vague.  As  a  consequence,  if 
Germany  re-arms  with  the  declared  intention  of  recovering 
her  former  frontiers,  the  League  has  created  such  a  state  of 
feeling  that  the  Powers  which  imposed  the  Treaty  would 
have  the  public  opinion  of  Europe  against  them  if  they  entered 
German  territory  to  prevent  this. 

The  moral  is,  not  that  the  League  should  be  discarded, 
but  that  it  should  be  made  into  a  reality.  It  is  needed  as  a 
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protection  for  all,  and  it  can  be  made  one. 
sham,  it  is  a  danger. 


But  while  it  is  a 


Student 
Mob  Law 


At  least  Europe  has  full  warning.  It  would  be  hard  to 
exaggerate  the  menace.  People  talk  of  our  being  back  to  the 
Germany  of  Bismarck,  but  that  was  a  country 
organized  for  war,  yet  organized  under  the 
strictest  control.  Behind  Herr  Hitler  there 
is  a  mob  wrought  up  by  overheated  rhetoric  in  constantly 
renewed  doses  ;  and  its  most  active  elements  consist  of  that 
student  class  which  has  multiplied  inordinately  in  the  years 
when  work  was  scarce,  and  which  is  of  all  mobs  the  hardest 
to  discipline.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  Bismarck  as 
tolerating  a  state  of  things  in  which  university  students  decided 
which  professor  should  be  allowed  to  teach,  and  what  must 
be  his  teaching.  The  Chancellor’s  gravest  difficulties  will 
be  with  his  partisans  :  every  day  they  are  out-Hitlering  him 
in  the  task  of  making  Germany  Aryan  and  of  settling  what 
the  German  Government  thinks  that  German  literature 
should  be.  As  to  his  opponents,  the  trade  unions  have  allowed 
themselves  to  be  coolly  swept  into  a  sack  and  carted  away. 

Meanwhile  the  sincere  sympathy  of  Europe  goes  out  to 
the  German  Jews  who  find  themselves  expatriated,  whether 
they  are  driven  across  the  border  or  no.  Some  whose  services 
in  the  War  were  illustrious  have  been  invited  to  retain  a 
privileged  position,  and  with  a  fine  contempt  have  thrown 
the  privilege  away.  Civilized  Europe  applauds  their  gesture 
and  looks  with  amazement  at  what  is  being  done  by  a  people 
in  some  ways  the  most  thoroughly  educated  of  all.  Yet, 
German  training  killed  what  education  should  most  develop, 
the  free  spirit  of  man.  They  were  over-organized  and  when 
they  ceased  to  be  an  army  became  a  herd.  Instinctively  now 
they  hark  back  to  the  universal  regimentation  of  bodies  and 
minds  :  strong  bodies,  able  minds,  perfect  military  material 
in  all  ranks.  They  were  a  terror  to  Europe  during  four  long 
years  and  they  have  not  forgotten  it.  Why  should  they  ? 
But  what  has  that  mentality  to  do  in  a  League  of  Peace  among 
the  nations  ? 
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In  the  face  of  such  an  eruption  of  war-hysteria  Europe 
can  only  stand  on  guard.  One  result  has  been  a  strengthen- 
I  On  Guard  ^^8  bonds  with  France,  in  which  the 

Against  English  tardily  begin  to  recognize  another 
Germany  country  that  values  freedom.  It  is  well, 
however,  to  remember  that  there  are  free  and  friendly  coun¬ 
tries  beyond  Germany  as  well  on  this  side  of  her.  M.  Benesh, 
spokesman  of  Czechoslovakia,  issued  a  wise  warning  when 
he  said  that  the  Great  Powers  among  themselves  could  not 
settle  Europe’s  difficulties  by  treaty  revision  :  territory  can¬ 
not  now  be  transferred  without  consent  except  by  war. 
Indeed,  observation  in  Ireland  has  taught  me  how  hard  it 
would  be  to  shift  one  parish  across  an  existing  border  line 
without  bloodshed.  In  the  days  of  monarchy,  such  arrange¬ 
ments  could  be  made  over  the  heads  of  subjects,  but  under 
democracy  no  statesman  dare  propose  a  surrender,  and  hardly 
even  an  exchange.  The  English  are  dangerously  under  the 
illusion  that  much  good  can  be  effected  by  giving  away  some¬ 
one  else’s  back  yard.  For  the  moment  the  best  way  to  peace 
is  to  convince  Germany  that  she  will  get  nothing  without 
lighting  for  it,  and  that  if  she  fights,  she  will  have  to  fight 
Europe  again. 

At  this  point,  America  vouchsafes  once  more  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  task  of  easing  Europe’s  difficulties.  Dr.  Dillon 
in  the  last  number  of  this  Review  expressed  some  distaste 
for  those  interventions.  However,  we  all  realise  that  Pre¬ 
sident  Roosevelt  shows  a  disposition  to  more  effective  action 
than  his  predecessor,  and  we  live  in  some  hope. 

Mr.  MacDonald  told  the  House  of  Commons  (I  take  Sir 
Austen  Chamberlain’s  re- wording  of  what  he  said)  that  “  the 
President  had  announced  his  willingness,  if  a  satisfactory  dis¬ 
armament  convention  could  be  reached,  to  arrange  for  America 
to  take  part  in  consultative  pacts  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
security  to  the  nations  so  disarmed,  and  to  make  those  pacts 
definite,  authoritative,  and  operative”.  Excellent  words.  But 
who  is  to  be  the  judge  of  “  satisfactory  ”  ?  And  is  America 
to  be  among  the  nations  so  disarmed  ?  Japan  has  hinted 
broadly  that  the  agreed  ratio  of  three  naval  units  to  five  as 
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compared  with  America  or  Great  Britain  will  no  longer  be 
adequate  to  Japan’s  need.  Will  America  be  ready  to  reduce 
her  naval  power  ?  Or  will  America  insist  that  France  shall 
do  in  relation  to  Germany  that  which  America  is  not  willing 
to  do  in  relation  to  Japan  ?  It  is  a  question  whether  it  is  not 
better  for  Europe  to  choose  its  own  course.  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  decision  to  leave  the  gold  standard  when  his  country’s 
vaults  are  bursting  with  bullion  is  a  salutary  reminder  that  if 
a  firm  lead  is  given  by  Europe,  America  under  the  most  un¬ 
likely  conditions  will  conform  to  it.  Internal  agreement  in 
Europe  is  much  more  important  than  agreement  between 
any  part  of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It  is  an  illusion 
to  believe  that  the  centre  of  power  lies  west  of  the  Atlantic ; 
and  the  recent  history  of  the  pound  and  the  dollar  demon¬ 
strates  this. 

The  Royal  Academy’s  exhibition  brings  round  contro¬ 
versy  on  the  purpose  of  modern  painting,  and  we  learn  from 
the  critic  of  the  Times  that  the  painter  should 

^PuiTKose*^**  effort  to  represent,  and  should 

make  something  like  architecture.  I  can 
make  no  sense  of  this.  Design  which  has  no  purpose  of 
representation  is  probably  better,  say,  for  a  carpet ;  but  then  a 
carpet  is  there  to  be  walked  on  :  it  is  pleasant  to  make  it  also 
agreeable  to  the  eye.  But  a  picture  is  pure  luxury.  Hanging 
on  the  wall  is  a  face,  a  figure,  or  a  landscape,  seen  (if  the  picture 
is  of  merit)  with  a  certain  emotion,  and  making  just  as  good  a 
colour  scheme  as  if  it  were  nothing  but  a  play  of  hues  repre¬ 
senting  nothing.  Of  course,  it  may  also  have  commemora¬ 
tive  value,  and  in  a  great  many  of  the  Academy’s  exhibits  this 
is  the  thing  first  sought  after  ;  but,  primarily,  the  painter 
when  he  offers  his  wares  offers  us  something  to  live  with.  It 
may  indeed  combine  both  these  purposes,  as  does  one  picture 
which  stands  out  in  this  year’s  exhibition — the  portrait  by 
Mr.  Gerald  Kelly  of  Dr.  Eleanor  Lodge.  Whether  it  is 
actually  like  the  sitter  or  not,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing:  it 
certainly  presents  a  personage,  a  brain  and  a  character  ;  but 
the  face  and  figure  make  the  centre  to  a  composition  of  quiet  , 
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dignity  and  harmony.  There  is  a  similarity  to  one  of  the 
best  pictures  in  the  Luxembourg  (I  think,  by  Besnard), 
though  in  that  case  the  head,  seen  against  a  background  of 
books,  is  a  man’s.  Mr.  Kelly  can  afford  to  challenge  the 
comparison. 

This  picture,  by  the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  it  is  conceived 
and  carried  out,  might  be  a  lasting  delight  in  a  room  no  bigger 
than  many  of  us  can  afford.  Mr.  Kelly’s  other  portrait,  that 
of  Miss  Thompson,  to  which  pride  of  place  is  given,  postu¬ 
lates  a  more  spacious  way  of  life,  and  I  confess  a  greater 
interest  in  pictures  that  some  of  my  friends  might  conceivably 
own  and  live  with.  One  artist,  Mr.  H.  Bishop,  who  has  for 
some  thirty  years  past  admirably  provided  such  opportunities 
is,  I  am  glad  to  see,  raised  to  Associateship,  and  consequently 
half-a-dozen  pictures  by  him  are  well  shown.  “  Villefranche  ” 
is  a  perfect  example  of  his  art :  sunlight  on  sea  and  houses, 
boat  and  nets,  observed  and  rendered  with  infinite  sensitive¬ 
ness  to  the  flickering  interplay  of  tones.  This  union  of  skill 
and  sensibility  creates  a  thing  of  which  the  eye  never  tires. 
There  is  no  emptiness  in  the  content  of  his  canvas. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  the  rooms  contained  a  great  deal  which 
might  give  something  of  the  same  pleasure,  and  by  no  means 
only  in  works  “  on  the  line  ”  :  for  instance, 

^Pain^g?*  third  room,  Mr.  Padwick’s  “  Hast¬ 

ings  ”,  old-fashioned  and  sombre  in  tone  ; 
but  the  man  who  painted  it  can  make  a  picture.  So,  assuredly, 
can  Mr.  James  Bateman,  and  his  “  Field  Byre  ”  would  be  a 
worthy  pendant  to  his  farmyard  of  last  year.  But  I  was  even 
more  struck  by  Mr.  Edward  Seago’s  “  Wild  Beast  Show  ”. 
This,  with  its  central  strip  of  light  streaming  down  between 
the  striped  awnings  of  a  circus  on  to  trampled  grass  and  the 
crowd  before  the  cages  makes  a  composition  extraordinarily 
satisfying  to  the  eye.  These  two  are  on  the  line  ;  but  in  the 
small  room.  No.  IX  (along  with  a  superb  portrait,  M.  Victor 
Rousseau,  by  a  veteran.  Sir  George  Clausen,  and  a  brilliant 
head  by  Mr.  Glyn  Philpot),  I  noted  two  studies,  each  called 
simply,  “  Portrait  ”,  by  R.  J.  Roberts  and  by  Marjorie  Rod- 
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gers  and  each  having  most  distinctive  quality.  Again,  in 
Room  V,  “  The  Chef  ”,  by  Edith  M.  Hosking,  though  skied, 
seemed  to  be  outstanding  work.  And  in  the  big  third  room, 
skied  also,  was  a  scene  on  the  coast  of  Achill,  by  Paul  Henry, 
the  best  known  of  Irish  landscape  painters,  who  has  not  before 
this  been  seen  at  Burlington  House.  This  thing  has  the 
breath  of  Atlantic  air  about  it,  and  its  lighting  made  most 
other  landscapes  look  unreal.  In  a  sense  he  is  a  romantic 
painter,  but  his  romance  is  always  rooted  in  the  reality  of  what 
he  paints. 

In  the  Central  Hall  are  two  great  sculptures  by  Mr.  Jaggers 
which  lose  by  not  being  seen,  as  they  are  designed  to  be  seen, 
making  part  of  a  building.  It  was  notable  to  find  a  young 
artist,  Mrs.  Rothenstein,  promoted  among  this  score  of  select 
exhibits,  for  her  bronze  portrait  head.  Mr.  O’Connor  Barrett 
has  two  remarkable  wood  carvings  here,  one  of  which,  “  Dark¬ 
ness  ”,  by  skilful  use  of  the  wood’s  graining  suggests  a  trunk 
twisted  naturally  into  the  likeness  of  a  human  figure.  In  the 
larger  Sculpture  Gallery  is  a  very  covetable  if  less  ambitious 
piece  of  wooden  sculpture,  Mr.  Day’s  model  of  a  drake.  And 
Mr.  Allan’s  head  in  aluminium  of  Mrs.  Fitzwilliam  Hyde 
is  a  brilliant  thing. 

One  has  to  go  elsewhere  to  see  the  work  of  some  of  the  best 
known  sculptors.  Mr.  John  Tweed,  at  Knoedler’s  galleries, 
exhibits  some  notable  portraits  :  a  charming 
Sculpture  one  in  white  marble  of  Miss  Ailsa  Tweed ; 

another,  much  more  challenging,  of  the  late 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry — imperious  almost  to  insolence 
but  with  a  humorous  twist  about  the  lip.  Among  the  rest,  I 
have  not  seen  many  things  to  be  chosen  as  a  War  Memorial 
before  his  study  “  Over  the  Top  ” — a  clear-eyed  young  soldier 
looking  out  over  the  parapet  from  under  his  steel  helmet  in 
all  the  cool  beauty  of  valiant  youth.  But  Mr.  Tweed  belongs 
to  the  older  school,  though  his  bust  of  Rodin  shows  that  he 
learnt  from  one  who  was  the  beginner  of  all  that  is  valuable 
in  the  new.  At  the  Leicester  Galleries  Mr.  Epstein  marks 
a  stage  further  in  the  development.  Much  is  in  Rodin’s 
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tradition — notably  his  labyrinthine  head  of  Joseph  Conrad, 
and  “  Roma  of  Barbados  ”,  which  suggests  the  tragic  blend¬ 
ing  of  two  ill-mated  bloods.  But  in  “  Primitive  Gods  ”  he 
cuts  adrift  from  all  European  ancestry.  Yet  on  the  obverse 
of  this  barbaric  jumble  (as  it  seems  to  me)  is  a  figure  of  the 
Sun  God,  and  surely  Greece  has  breathed  on  it.  At  all  events 
it  gave  me,  more  than  anything  of  which  I  have  written  in 
this  article,  that  thrill,  the  sudden  physical  sensation,  by 
which  alone  Professor  Housman  has  been  saying  one  can 
recognize  real  poetry — and  whose  origin,  when  caused  by 
poetry,  he  locates  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 

Books  multiply  so  that  no  ordinary  person  can  keep  abreast 
of  the  reviewing,  and  it  is  useful  to  have  an  authoritative 
selection  made  at  more  leisure  and  with 

Clas/^NoVel  detachment.  But  for  this  guidance  I  should 
scarcely  have  found  my  way  to  Miss  Helen 
Simpson’s  Boomerangs  which,  selected  as  the  best  novel 
produced  in  1932,  has  received  the  prize  founded  in  memory 
of  the  late  James  Tait  Black,  a  publisher  who  was  interested 
in  the  craft  of  literature  ;  and  it  is  a  first-class  piece  of  work, 
written  in  a  style  that  whips  you  along,  as  if  the  reader  were 
in  a  four-in-hand  smartly  driven.  The  invention  is  of  astonish¬ 
ing  vigour  and  versatility.  Miss  Simpson  has  the  modern 
feeling  for  continuity,  that  wants  to  begin  before  the  cradle 
and  go  beyond  the  grave  ;  and  what  she  has  written  is  really 
the  story  of  a  singular  strain  of  blood  manifesting  itself  in  a 
series  of  individuals.  It  begins  French  in  the  West  Indies  ; 
then,  after  English  alliance,  finds  its  way  to  Australia,  when 
an  Irish  dash  is  added  ;  but  a  duel  in  Paris  makes  the  first 
climax — even,  the  first  ending. 

For  this  is  in  strictness  not  one  novel  but  two  run  together  ; 
either  of  them  would  have  stood  apart  without  loss  ;  and  they 
differ  in  kind.  The  first  is  a  book  about  men,  told  from  a 
man’s  view-point ;  the  second  is  a  woman’s  story.  They 
are  linked,  but  not  held  together,  by  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  happened  to  Gustave  Felicite’s  hardy  rebel  of  a  son 
— he  who  fulfils  his  purpose  in  the  saga  by  begetting  the  girl 
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who  is  heroine  in  the  last  book.  One  can  never  forget  that 
Gaston  Boissy,  the  Australian  squatter,  is  son  of  the  Boissy 
who  was  lord  and  ruler  among  the  blacks  in  Corazon  ;  but 
one  never  feels  that  either  his  son  or  his  granddaughter  throws 
back  to  that  masterful  strain.  We  know  them  without  need¬ 
ing  this  to  explain  them.  It  is  ungracious  to  cavil  at  being 
given  too  much  entertainment ;  yet  artistically  two  books 
here  would  have  been  better  than  one.  Two  generations 
may  be  compassed  within  a  story,  yet  even  so  George  Mere¬ 
dith  in  The  Amazing  Marriage  is  content  to  suggest  his  “  Old 
Buccaneer  ”  and  the  lovely  countess  who  eloped  with  him,  in 
order  to  concentrate  on  the  life  history  of  their  child.  This  is 
not  a  question  of  length  :  Richardson’s  Clarissa  Harlowe  with 
its  seven  volumes  does  not  give  the  feeling  which  I  experience 
after  reading  Miss  Simpson — that  I  have  been  treated  to  two 
dinners  on  end  with  a  shorter  meal  thrown  in  between.  There 
is  no  complaint  to  make  of  the  courses  or  the  vintages  served 
with  them  ;  but  it  disparages  two  brilliant  pieces  of  narrative, 
each  complete  in  itself,  that  we  should  be  asked  to  read  them 
as  one. 


NOTE. 

"THE  SIGNIFICANCE  OF  DR.  BfiVES/?.”— Since  this  article  was 
written  the  project  for  a  Four-Power  Pact,  which  in  diplomatic  circles  had 
been  regarded  as  completely  shelved,  has  been  unexpectedly  revived,  and 
there  seems  at  the  time  of  going  to  press  a  definite  prospect  of  its  being 
accepted.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  Pact  will  not  be  the  same 
Pact  as  that  which  Signor  Mussolini  sprang  on  Mr.  MacDonald  in  March 
last.  Substantial  changes  must  since  have  been  made  to  meet  the 
objections  raised  by  France  and  the  Little  Entente.  R.M. 
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by  Lord 

FREDERICK  EDWIN,  EARL  OF 
BIRKENHEAD,  THE  FIRST 
PHASE,  by  his  son  The  Eaxl  of 
Birkenhead.  Foreword  by  the  Right 
Hon.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  C.H. 
Thornton  Butterworth.  21s. 

In  this  book — the  first  volume  of  the 
Life  of  his  distinguished  father — Lord 
Birkenhead  enters  upon  a  most  difficult 
task  ;  and  so  far  he  has  accomplished 
it  with  great  ability.  He  has  contrived 
to  be  fair  to  his  readers  in  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  facts  for  their  judgment, 
while  not  disguising  his  affection  for  the 
man  to  whom  he  owes  the  position  from 
which  he  surveys  the  passing  scene  and 
the  power  to  paint  it.  He  is  fortunate 
in  being  able  to  introduce  his  own  work 
by  a  preface  by  Mr.  Churchill,  the 
author  of  probably  the  best  presenta¬ 
tion  of  a  father  ever  produced  by  a 
son. 

It  appears  that  Lord  Birkenhead — 

“  F.E.”,  as  he  was  generally  known — 
owed  Uttle  or  nothing  to  the  social 
position  of  his  immediate  ancestors — 
indeed,  although  his  grandfather  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  his  grandmother 
was  a  gypsy  of  whom  we  are  merely 
told  that  her  name  was  Bathsheba, 
and  that  she  smoked  tobacco.  Mr. 
ChurchiU  teUs  of  “F.E.”  that  “he 
dwelt  with  pride  upon  his  humble 
origin,  he  exaggerated  it,  he  boasted 
of  it”.  He  made  for  himself  the  motto 
engraved  below  the  arms  granted  to 
him  with  his  peerage  “  Faber  mea 


Darling 

fortuna  ”.  His  son  informs  us  that  in 
1914  he  was  making  ^^30,000  a  year 
while  his  tastes  were  to  match  : 

“  for  F.E.  Smith  was  always  extravagant. 
He  had  been  unable  to  economise  at 
Oxford,  and  indifference  grew  upon  him 
as  his  means  increased.  He  once  told 
Sir  Edward  Carson  that  he  could  always 
make  money,  but  could  not  keep  it.  He 
married,  confident  in  his  earning  powers, 
bought  a  string  of  hunters,  and  lived  en 
grand  seigneur,  not  worrying  about  the 
future  and  confident  that  things  would 
end  all  right.  He  was  a  man  of  colossal 
generosity,  who  could  not  be  niggardly 
of  his  money,  and  despised  those  who  were. 
If  he  enter^  a  jeweller’s  shop  to  buy 
presents  he  was  quite  likely  to  spend 
^500.  He  had  no  idea  of  the  value  of 
money,  and  as  the  habit  of  magnificence 
grew  upon  him,  his  indifference  grew 
with  it.” 

At  Birkenhead  School  “  F.E.”  early 
and  easily  distinguished  himself,  so  that 
his  father  assured  him  that  if  he  went  to 
the  Bar  he  would  become  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor — a  prophecy  so  agreeable  to 
“  F.E.”  that  he  impressed  it  on  his 
schoolfellows,  who  were  not  thereby 
inclined  to  make  that  obeisance  which 
Joseph's  sheaf  received  from  those  of 
his  brethren.  When,  after  a  lapse  of 
years,  “  F.E.”  found  himself  on  the 
Woolsack  he  did  not  forget  to  do  what 
he  could  for  those  who  had  known  the 
Chancellor  in  embryo. 

A  scholarship  at  Wadham,  Tory 
triumphs  at  the  Union,  culminated  in 
a  Fellowship  at  Merton,  and  “  F.E.” 
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settled  down  for  a  time  to  teach  the 
law  he  was  still  learning.  Having  been 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  become  a  "  local  ” 
at  Liverpool,  he  was  soon  so  successful 
as  to  remove  to  London — where  he  at 
once  gained  the  attention  of  Judges, 
and  the  verdicts  of  Juries.  Naturally 
of  the  quickest  apprehension,  he  was  by 
this  time  well  endowed  with  the  learning 
necessary  for  legal  and  political  success. 
Self  confident,  and  inclined  to  resent 
opposition,  he  was  supercilious  where 
some  would  have  been  subservient,  so 
that  he  stUl  showed  something  of  "  that 
incredible  intellectual  arrogance  ” 
which  he  later  attributed  to  himself 
aged  seventeen.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  who 
had  been  his  contemporary  at  Wadham, 
said  of  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir 
John  Simon  in  the  Hall  at  Wadhcun  : 

From  the  first  F.E.  was  conscious  of 
the  talents  and  qualities  that  make  for 
success  at  the  Bar  and  in  public  life.  He 
was  ambitious :  eager  to  rise  in  the 
Cursus  Honorum,  keenly  interested  in 
party  controversy.  Not  for  him  the 
Secretum  iter  f (Mentis  semita  vitce,  which 
Horace  and  Cowley  deliberately  pre¬ 
ferred.  Nor  did  he  sigh,  like  Rosebery, 
for  the  palm  without  the  dust,  he  fought 
his  way  upwards  and  onwards  with 
bravado,  delighting  in  his  own  prowess, 
failing  when  he  did  fail  from  recklessness, 
never  from  timidity  or  over-caution  or 
lack  of  self-confidence.  If  he  was  in¬ 
clined  sometimes  to  be  arrogant  and  over¬ 
bearing,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  much 
worse  vice  of  false  humility  and  hypocrisy. 

The  general  opinion  of  F.  E.  Smith 
was  necessarily  formed  from  his  public 
appearances,  and  his  audiences  knew 
but  little  of  the  long  and  careful  pre¬ 
paration  which  had  armed  him  for  the 
contests  in  which  he  seemed  so  easily 
victorious.  He  had  read  hard,  and  had 
reflected  deeply.  I  once  heard  an  old 
courtier,  a  sort  of  Prince  de  Ligne  in 
some  forgotten  play,  explain  "  My  best 
impromptus  have  taken  me  years  to 
make  ”  ;  and  it  appears  that  "  F.E.” 


sometimes  had  contrived,  or  awaited, 
the  occasion  for  the  use  of  apparent 
improvisation. 

"  F.E.’s  ”  maiden  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  still  widely  remembered  for  its 
instant  and  immense  success.  It  made 
and  secured  his  position  as  leader  in  the 
Commons.  He  had  challenged  and 
defeated  in  open  combat  some  of  the 
most  doughty  champions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Yet,  Jilthough  his  Parliamentary 
reputation  was  made,  we  read ; 

There  were  not  wanting  critics  who, 
while  praising  the  speech,  said  that  it  had 
contributed  no  knowledge  to  the  debate. 
This  was  true.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
produce  a  serious  debating  argument 
against  the  motion.  The  speech  consisted 
of  a  brilliant  cluster  of  impertinencies, 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  election 
was  won,  and  the  records  of  different 
Liberals  in  that  election.  But  this  was 
no  unintentional  oversight ;  it  seemed  to 
Smith  that  his  party  was  absolutely  in 
despair.  It  had  suffered  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  of  its  history  at  the 
polls,  and  the  insolent  Parliamentary 
manners  of  that  swollen  majority  had  had 
a  cowing  effect  upon  it.  Conservatism 
needed  a  pique  de  cceur.  Smith’s  speech 
was  designed  not  only  to  rivet  attention 
to  himself,  but  also  to  stiffen  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  breathe  life  and  passion  into 
the  attack  on  the  Government. 

To  "  F.E.'s  ”  speeches,  forensic  and 
political,  his  son  often  applies  the 
words  ”  relentless  ”,  ”  remorseless  ”, 
“  bitter  ”.  They  are  appropriate— 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  lasting  effect 
produced  on  the  audience  was  less  than 
the  immediate  pain  inflicted  on  the 
opponent.  This  was  a  fault — and  a 
grave  one — for  the  worst  offenders  gain 
when  they  are  pitied,  though  deservedly 
chastised.  Lord  Birkenhead  writes  of 
his  father  with  honesty  and  courage  : 

His  enemies  found  in  him  an  arrogance 
which  they  detested  ;  the  barbed  wit 
bred  enemies  like  flies  in  the  sununer. 
Its  very  facility  led  him  to  create  an¬ 
tagonisms  where  they  were  unnecessary 
for  the  j  ustification  of  a  point.  Becoming 
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the  instrument  of  his  own  invective,  he 
was  too  prone  to  forget  the  wound  inflicted 
in  the  pleasures  of  acrimonious  debate. 
For  a  man  so  emotionally  soft-hearted 
and  sensitive,  he  was  extraordinarily 
liable  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  others. 
His  tongue  often  betrayed  him  into 
cruelties  which  he  would  never  wittingly 
have  inflicted.  He  was  sometimes  very 
arrogant,  but  always  very  proud.  He 
was  unwilling  to  admit  another's  superi¬ 
ority,  or  allow  any  assault  to  escape  his 
counter  attack. 

With  "  F.E.’s  ”  work  and  activities 
after  the  Great  War  began  this  volume 
does  not  deal — but  before  leaving  it  one 
must  give  a  glance  at  "  F.E.”  as  a 
sportsman.  He  kept  many  himters, 
and  rode  them  when  he  could  find  time, 
yet  we  are  told : 

He  was  not  an  ardent  fox-hunter  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  :  to  him  a  day’s 
hunting  was  boring  and  wasted  unless 
he  was  able  to  gallop  over  many  and 
varied  obstacles.  The  hounds  meant 
nothing  to  him,  and  on  the  occasions 
when  they  checked  he  was  often  seen 
jumping  fences  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lord  Birkenhead — or  "  F.E.”  as  he 
was  throughout  his  career — ^began  life 
with  a  splendid  constitution,  great 
bodily  strength,  and  at  least  equal 
mental  power.  He  had  any  amoimt  of 
ambition,  and  industry  to  realize  it. 
He  went  far,  he  won  many  and  great 
prizes.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  which  con¬ 
tained  for  him  few  painful  moments. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following 
summing  up : 

At  the  bottom  of  his  complex  character 
lay  amazing  contradictions,  a  feminine 
softness  of  heart  coupled  with  the  power 
to  inflict  cruel  and  lasting  wounds ;  a 
brilliant  perspicuity  and  the  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  enjoying  the  crudest 
flattery ;  an  animal  zest  in  the  pleasures 
of  life,  and  Victorian  propriety  in  moral 
behaviour ;  a  nature  at  one  moment 
exuberant  and  brilliant,  the  next  silent 
and  unapproachable.  All  these  opposites 
in  his  character  jostled  against  one 
another  and  struggled  for  supremacy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  dominant 


personality.  F.  E.  Smith  possessed  one 
to  the  fullest  degree.  He  could  do  things 
which  no  other  man  in  his  position  has 
done  since  the  days  when  Bolingbroke 
ran  naked  round  the  Park.  We  have  seen 
him  when  Lord  Chancellor  racing  an 
undergraduate  round  Tom  Quad  ;  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  challenged 
two  American  confidence  tricksters  to  dive 
from  the  highest  board  in  Madeira  for  a 
purse  of  ;^100,  and  won  his  bet.  Yet  he 
could  preside  with  the  utmost  dignity 
over  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the 
world.  His  amazing  stamina  lasted  un¬ 
impaired  till  death ;  at  the  age  of  fifty 
he  could  drink  a  bottle  of  vintage  port  at 
Blenheim,  and  immediately  after  lunch 
swim  a  mile  in  the  Great  Lake.  At  fifty- 
six  he  could  play  eighteen  holes  of  golf  in 
the  morning,  nine  sets  of  tennis  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ride  twelve  miles  before 
dinner  without  the  slightest  fatigue.  ••He 
galloped  ventre  d  terre  through  his  brief 
life,  and  courted  his  sudden  death. 

One  cannot  but  ask  whether  they 
choose  best  who  elect  to  compete 
among  the  comets,  or  they  whose 
epitaph  is  ail  in  the  words : 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
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settled  down  for  a  time  to  teach  the 
law  he  was  still  learning.  Having  been 
called  to  the  Bar,  and  become  a  "  local  ” 
at  Liverpool,  he  was  soon  so  successful 
as  to  remove  to  London — where  he  at 
once  gained  the  attention  of  Judges, 
and  the  verdicts  of  Juries.  Naturally 
of  the  quickest  apprehension,  he  was  by 
this  time  well  endowed  with  the  learning 
necessary  for  legal  and  political  success. 
Self  confident,  and  inclined  to  resent 
opposition,  he  was  supercilious  where 
some  would  have  been  subservient,  so 
that  he  stUl  showed  something  of "  that 
incredible  intellectual  arrogance  ” 
which  he  later  attributed  to  himself 
aged  seventeen.  Mr.  F.  W.  Hirst,  who 
had  been  his  contemporary  at  Wadham, 
said  of  him  at  a  dinner  given  by  Sir 
John  Simon  in  the  Hall  at  Wadham  : 

From  the  first  F.E.  was  conscious  of 
the  talents  and  qualities  that  make  for 
success  at  the  Bar  and  in  public  life.  He 
was  ambitious :  eager  to  rise  in  the 
Cursus  Honorum,  keenly  interested  in 
party  controversy.  Not  for  him  the 
Secretum  iter  fallentis  semita  vita,  which 
Horace  and  Cowley  deliberately  pre¬ 
ferred.  Nor  did  he  sigh,  like  Rosebery, 
for  the  palm  without  the  dust,  he  fought 
his  way  upwards  and  onwards  with 
bravado,  delighting  in  his  own  prowess, 
failing  when  he  did  fail  from  recklessness, 
never  from  timidity  or  over-caution  or 
lack  of  self-confidence.  If  he  was  in¬ 
clined  sometimes  to  be  arrogant  and  over¬ 
bearing,  he  was  wholly  free  from  the  much 
worse  vice  of  false  humility  and  hypocrisy. 

The  general  opinion  of  F.  E.  Smith 
was  necessarily  formed  from  his  public 
appearances,  and  his  audiences  knew 
but  little  of  the  long  and  careful  pre¬ 
paration  which  had  armed  him  for  the 
contests  in  which  he  seemed  so  easily 
victorious.  He  had  read  hard,  and  had 
reflected  deeply.  I  once  heard  an  old 
courtier,  a  sort  of  Prince  de  Ligne  in 
some  forgotten  play,  explain  "  My  best 
impromptus  have  taken  me  years  to 
make  ”  ;  and  it  appears  that  “  F.E." 


sometimes  had  contrived,  or  awaited, 
the  occasion  for  the  use  of  apparent 
improvisation. 

"  F.E.’s  ”  maiden  speech  in  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  still  widely  remembered  for  its 
instant  and  immense  success.  It  made 
and  secured  his  position  as  leader  in  the 
Commons.  He  had  challenged  and 
defeated  in  open  combat  some  of  the 
most  doughty  champions  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  Yet,  although  his  Parliamentary 
reputation  was  made,  we  read : 

There  were  not  wanting  critics  who, 
while  praising  the  speech,  said  that  it  had 
contributed  no  knowledge  to  the  debate. 
This  was  true.  There  was  no  attempt  to 
produce  a  serious  debating  argument 
against  the  motion.  The  speech  consisted 
of  a  brilliant  cluster  of  impertinencies, 
about  the  manner  in  which  the  election 
was  won,  and  the  records  of  different 
Liberals  in  that  election.  But  this  was 
no  unintentional  oversight ;  it  seemed  to 
Smith  that  his  party  was  absolutely  in 
despair.  It  had  suffered  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  of  its  history  at  the 
polls,  and  the  insolent  Parliamentary 
manners  of  that  swollen  majority  had  had 
a  cowing  effect  upon  it.  Conservatism 
needed  a  piqta  de  caur.  Smith’s  speech 
was  designed  not  only  to  rivet  attention 
to  himself,  but  also  to  stiffen  his  col¬ 
leagues,  and  breathe  life  and  passion  into 
the  attack  on  the  Government. 

To  "  F.E.'s  ”  speeches,  forensic  and 
political,  his  son  often  applies  the 
words  "  relentless  ”,  "  remorseless  ”, 
"  bitter  ”.  They  are  appropriate — 
and  it  may  well  be  that  the  lasting  effect 
produced  on  the  audience  was  less  than 
the  immediate  pain  inflicted  on  the 
opponent.  This  was  a  fault — and  a 
grave  one — for  the  worst  offenders  gain 
when  they  are  pitied,  though  deservedly 
chastised.  Lord  Birkenhead  writes  of 
his  father  with  honesty  and  courage  : 

His  enemies  found  in  him  an  arrogance 
which  they  detested  ;  the  barbed  wit 
bred  enemies  like  flies  in  the  summer. 
Its  very  facility  led  him  to  create  an¬ 
tagonisms  where  they  were  unnecessary 
for  the  j  ustification  of  a  point.  Becoming 
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the  instrument  of  his  own  invective,  he 
was  too  prone  to  forget  the  wound  inflicted 
in  the  pleasures  of  acrimonious  debate. 
For  a  man  so  emotionally  soft-hearted 
and  sensitive,  he  was  extraordinarily 
liable  to  wound  the  sensibilities  of  others. 
His  tongue  often  betrayed  him  into 
cruelties  which  he  would  never  wittingly 
have  inflicted.  He  was  sometimes  very 
arrogant,  but  always  very  proud.  He 
was  unwilling  to  admit  another's  superi¬ 
ority,  or  allow  any  assault  to  escape  his 
counter  attack. 

With  “  F.E.'s  ”  work  and  activities 
after  the  Great  War  began  this  volume 
does  not  deal — ^but  before  leaving  it  one 
must  give  a  glance  at  ”  F.E.”  as  a 
sportsman.  He  kept  many  himters, 
and  rode  them  when  he  could  find  time, 
yet  we  are  told: 

He  was  not  an  ardent  fox-hunter  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  :  to  him  a  day’s 
hunting  was  boring  and  wasted  unless 
he  was  able  to  gallop  over  many  and 
varied  obstacles.  The  hounds  meant 
nothing  to  him,  and  on  the  occasions 
when  they  checked  he  was  often  seen 
jumping  fences  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Lord  Birkenhead — or  "  F.E.”  as  he 
was  throughout  his  career — ^began  life 
with  a  splendid  constitution,  great 
bodily  strength,  and  at  least  equal 
mental  power.  He  had  any  amoimt  of 
ambition,  and  industry  to  realize  it. 
He  went  far,  he  won  many  and  great 
prizes.  We  cannot  doubt  that  he 
thoroughly  enjoyed  life,  which  con¬ 
tained  for  him  few  painful  moments. 
This  book  concludes  with  the  following 
summing  up : 

At  the  bottom  of  his  complex  character 
lay  amazing  contradictions,  a  feminine 
softness  of  heart  coupled  with  the  power 
to  inflict  cruel  and  lasting  wounds ;  a 
brilliant  perspicuity  and  the  capacity  for 
absorbing  and  enjoying  the  crudest 
flattery ;  an  animal  zest  in  the  pleasiures 
of  life,  and  Victorian  propriety  in  moral 
behaviour ;  a  nature  at  one  moment 
exuberant  and  brilliant,  the  next  silent 
and  unapproachable.  All  these  opposites 
in  his  character  jostled  against  one 
another  and  struggled  for  supremacy. 
It  is  not  easy  to  describe  a  dominant 


personality.  F.  E.  Smith  possessed  one 
to  the  fullest  degree.  He  could  do  things 
which  no  other  man  in  his  position  has 
done  since  the  days  when  Bolingbroke 
ran  naked  round  the  Park.  We  have  seen 
him  when  Lord  Chancellor  racing  an 
undergraduate  round  Tom  Quad  ;  when 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  he  challenged 
two  American  confidence  tricksters  to  dive 
from  the  highest  board  in  Madeira  for  a 
purse  of  ;^100,  and  won  his  bet.  Yet  he 
could  preside  with  the  utmost  dignity 
over  the  most  august  tribunal  in  the 
world.  His  amazing  stamina  lasted  un¬ 
impaired  till  death  ;  at  the  age  of  fifty 
he  could  drink  a  bottle  of  vintage  port  at 
Blenheim,  and  immediately  after  lunch 
swim  a  mile  in  the  Great  Lake.  At  fifty- 
six  he  could  play  eighteen  holes  of  golf  in 
the  morning,  nine  sets  of  tennis  in  the 
afternoon,  and  ride  twelve  miles  before 
dinner  without  the  slightest  fatigue.  sHe 
galloped  ventre  d  terre  through  his  brief 
life,  and  courted  his  sudden  death. 

One  cannot  but  ask  whether  they 
choose  best  who  elect  to  compete 
among  the  comets,  or  they  whose 
epitaph  is  all  in  the  words  : 

Along  the  cool  sequestered  vale  of  life 
They  kept  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  way. 
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THE  BANK  OF  ENGLAND 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  THE  BANK 
OF  ENGLAND,  by  Kate  Rosenberg 
and  R.  Thurston  Hopkins.  Thornton 
BuUerworth.  155. 

THE  OLD  LADY  UNVEILED,  by 
J.  R.  Jarvie.  Wishart.  35.  Qd. 

Here  are  both  sides  of  the  question 
with  a  vengeance — from  Mr.  Jarvie 
murderous  attack,  from  Miss  Rosenberg 
and  Mr.  Hopkins  rapturous  eulogy. 
Since  the  latter  have  carefully  entitled 
their  book  "  Romance  ”,  one  may  say, 
without  offence,  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  history  of  the  Bank  (no  one  can  get 
that,  says  Mr.  Jarvie  sardonically)  as, 
chiefly,  of  scenes  in  which  the  Bank 
has  figured.  As  such,  however,  it 
contains  excellent  reading  and  a  useful 
picture  of  London's  financial  life,  from 
Jews  and  Lombards,  through  the  gold¬ 
smith  era  and  Hagenbuck’s  abortive 
proposal  to  Queen  Elizabeth  (she 
haggled  over  interest  with  her  usual 
parsimony)  to  establish  for  her  just 
such  a  bank  as  that  financial  genius 
Patterson,  ”  the  lonely  Scot  ”,  founded 
in  1694  to  provide  the  sorely  tried 
William  III  with  money  for  his  Conti¬ 
nental  wars.  That  was  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  Bank  of  England.  A 
munber  of  leading  merchants  put  up 
;fi,200,ooo,  borrowing  at  4  per  cent, 
and  lending  the  entire  sirni  to  the  King 
at  8,  plus  £^,000  for  management  ex¬ 
penses,  with  the  privilege  of  issuing 
banknotes  for  the  whole  amount.  The 
Parliamentary  Charter  constituting  the 
Bank  was  much  opposed,  but  the 
founders'  prestige  carried  it  through 
triumphantly. 

There  were  plenty  of  crises,  however. 
”  The  ’45  ”  caused  a  wild  run  :  cashiers 
paid  in  sixpences  to  gain  time,  and 
friends  repaid  at  the  back  door  the  coin 
they  had  just  been  given  at  the  front. 


In  the  Gordon  Riots,  the  Bank  was 
besieged,  with  heavy  carnage :  hence, 
ever  since,  the  nightly  guard  of  soldiers. 
In  1825  ”  there  was  a  string  of  carriages 
the  whole  length  of  Cheapside  and 
Fleet  Street  ”  of  clients  clamouring  for 
money.  And  three  times  in  the  past 
century  the  Government  suspended  the 
Act  of  1844  to  enable  the  Bank  to  meet 
a  crisis  by  printing  more  notes.  It 
seems  incredible  that,  little  more  than 
100  years  ago,  men  and  women  were 
being  literally  hanged  in  strings  for 
passing  forged  notes,  even  for  a  pound 
or  so.  But  the  stories  of  the  many 
swindlers  with  whom  ”  the  Old  Lady  ” 
has  had  to  tussle  are  not  the  least 
entertaining  part  of  a  most  readable 
book. 

Mr.  Jarvie's  contention  is  that, 
whereas  Somerset  House  can  tell  you 
everything  that  may  affect  the  policy 
of  aU  other  banks,  impenetrable  secrecy 
hides  every  material  fact  about  the 
Bank  of  England,  although  it  is  ”  of 
England  ”  only  in  name.  WTio  the 
shareholders  are,  what  their  holdings, 
no  one  outside  the  Bank  may  know; 
and  ”  the  overwhelmingly  international 
complexion  ”  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
remote  as  any  shadow  of  suspicion  on 
their  integrity  is,  cannot  but  colour 
their  policy.  Hence  "  bread  upon  the 
ice  floes  ” — the  millions  and  millions  of 
post-war  loans  now  frozen  in  Greece, 
Austria,  Germany,  and  elsewhere.  Mr. 
Jarvie  hurts  his  argiunent  by  violence. 
But  the  now  general  suspicion  of  the 
Bank's  influence  in  Government  affairs 
is  deepened  by  the  mysteriousness  he 
denounces,  and  the  results  upon  an 
institution  of  whose  prestige  Britons 
are  deservedly  proud  may  well  be 
dreaded  when  Socialism  returns  to 
power. 

O.  M.  Green. 
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THE  FINITE  INFINITE 

by  W.  F,  D.  Sullivan 


THE  EXPANDING  UNIVERSE,  by 

Sir  Arthur  Eddington.  Cambridge 

University  Press.  3s.  6d. 

It  has  frequently  been  said  that,  ever 
since  the  invention  of  the  telescope, 
astronomers  have  been  revealing  to  us 
a  bigger  and  bigger  imiverse.  This  is 
true  in  so  far  as  oiu:  estimate  of  the 
size  of  the  imiverse  depends  on  actual 
observation.  But,  long  before  the  days 
of  our  giant  telescopes,  there  were 
men  who  held  that  the  universe  is 
infinite  in  extent.  The  distances  of 
the  farthest  bodies  they  could  see  may 
have  been  relatively  small,  but  they 
held  that,  beyond  the  limits  of  visi¬ 
bility,  the  universe  goes  on  for  ever 
and  ever.  The  modem  astronomer 
does  not  share  this  belief.  Although 
he  sounds  far  greater  depths  of  space 
than  were  ever  sounded  before,  he 
lives,  compared  with  these  early  specu¬ 
lators,  in  a  smaller  universe.  Indeed, 
there  is  all  the  difierence  between  the 
finite  and  the  infinite.  The  modem 
astronomical  universe  is  finite.  But 
although  the  universe  is  finite,  it  is  of 
no  fixed  size.  We  are  asked  to  believe 
that  this  finite  universe  is  expanding, 
and  expanding  with  an  ever-increasing 
velocity.  This  is  the  theory  with 
which  Sir  Arthur  Eddington’s  new  book 
is  concerned. 

Sir  Arthur  begins  by  clearing  up  a 
possible  ambiguity  in  the  phrase  “  the 
expanding  universe  ”.  We  know  that 
the  matter  of  the  universe  is  collected 
into  huge  assemblies  of  stars  called 
galaxies.  Sir  Arthur  estimates  that 
there  are  one  hundred  thousand  million 


of  these  galaxies,  each  galaxy  con¬ 
taining  one  hundred  thousand  million 
stars.  Now  it  is  a  matter  of  observation 
that  these  galaxies  are  separating  from 
one  another.  Of  ninety  galaxies  whose 
motions  have  been  measured,  all  but 
five  are  receding  from  us  and  from  one 
another,  and  it  is  possible  that,  when 
the  appropriate  corrections  cire  applied, 
the  five  apparent  exceptions  will  be 
seen  not  to  be  exceptions.  It  would 
seem,  then,  that  we  can  interpret  the 
phrase  "  expanding  universe  ”  to  mean 
that  there  are  a  finite  number  of  galaxies 
in  the  universe,  and  that  these  galaxies 
are  receding  from  one  another.  These 
facts  are  odd  and  interesting,  but  they 
are  not  bewildering.  But,  as  Sir 
Arthur  explains,  the  modem  theory 
implies  a  great  deal  more  than  that. 

The  modem  theory  asserts  that  space 
itself  is  finite,  and  that  space  itself 
is  expanding.  To  the  layman  this 
theory  seems  at  first  sight  self-con¬ 
tradictory.  If  space  is  expanding, 
what  is  it  expanding  into  ?  A  similar 
difificulty  is  experienced  with  the  doc¬ 
trine  that  space  is  finite.  Then  what 
lies  outside  it  ?  But  the  fact  is  that 
these  questions  already  implicitly  as¬ 
sume  a  certain  conception  of  space. 
And  the  space  so  assumed  happens  to 
be  a  picturable  space.  But  the  mathe¬ 
maticians  have  shown  that  all  kinds 
of  spaces  can  exist — ^logically.  It  is 
for  experiment  to  decide  as  to  which 
of  these  possible  spaces  we  actually 
live  in.  It  so  happens  that  the  space 
to  which  the  evidence  points  is  a  non- 
picturable  space.  Statements  can  be 
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made  about  it,  that  it  is  finite  and  ex¬ 
panding,  which  would  be  meaningless 
if  made  about  Euclidean  space,  for 
example.  The  fact  that  the  theory  is 
non-pi cturable  is  a  peculiarity  it  shares, 
\mfortunately,  with  so  many  other 
modem  scientific  theories.  But  there 
was  never  any  real  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  workings  of  Nature  must  be 
bounded  by  the  resources  of  our 
pictorial  imaginations. 

The  latter  part  of  the  book  deals 
with  matters  still  more  speculative 
than  those  we  have  described.  It  is 


concerned  with  Sir  Arthur’s  attempt 
to  connect  the  theory  of  the  expanding 
universe  with  the  modem  theory  of 
the  atom.  The  questions  involved  will 
be  felt  by  most  readers  to  be  rather 
technical,  and  the  conclusions,  in  the 
way  they  are  presented  here,  very 
tentative.  We  are  here,  as  Sir  Arthur 
says,  taken  into  a  scientist’s  workshop, 
as  distinguished  from  the  showroom. 
But  even  the  most  casual  visitor  who 
penetrates  these  regions  will  see  dimly 
that  something  of  more  than  ordinary 
import  is  afoot. 


BRITISH  BUDGETS  ;  Third  Series, 

1921-22  to  1932-33,  by  Sir  Bernard 

Mallet,  K.C.B.,  and  C.  Oswald  George. 

Macmillan.  305. 

This  is  one  of  those  rare  books,  of  which 
one  can  say  with  truth,  that  it  is  literally 
indispensable  for  anyone  who  takes  an 
interest  in  public  affairs  ;  and  who  is  not 
today  interested  in  that  department  of 
public  affairs  which  is  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  the  national 
finances  ? 

This  volume  is  the  third  and  last  of 
a  series  which  we  owe  to  the  industry 
and  skill  of  the  late  Sir  Bernard  Mallet, 
who,  in  the  present  and  preceding 
volume,  has  been  assisted  in  his  arduous 
task  by  Mr.  C.  O.  George.  The  first  of 
the  three  volumes  was  published  just 
twenty  years  ago,  and  surveyed  the  his¬ 
tory  of  our  national  finances  during  the 
preceding  twenty-six  years.  The  whole 
work,  therefore,  covers  nearly  half-a- 
century — certainly  the  most  momen¬ 
tous  half-century  in  British  financial 
history.  The  most  momentous  and 
the  most  melancholy  !  In  1913,  when 
the  first  volume  was  publi^ed,  it 
seemed  as  if  we  were  entering  upon  a 
new  era  of  prosperity.  With  income 
tax  at  IS.  2d.  in  the  people  were, 


indeed,  already  complaining  that  the 
burden  of  direct  taxation  was  exces¬ 
sive  ;  but,  after  all,  the  ratio  of  total 
tax  revenue  to  national  income  stood 
at  the  moderate  figure  of  7  per  cent. 
A  centmy  earher — at  the  close  of  the 
Napoleonic  Wars — it  had  been  14  per 
cent.  Today  it  is  anything  between 
25  and  33  per  cent.  This  is  probably 
the  most  important  single  fact  brought 
into  relief  by  the  present  survey. 
"  If  ”,  as  the  authors  say,  ”  national 
income  increases  step  by  step  with 
expenditure,  the  economic  structure 
may  remain  unimpaired,  even  though 
changes  in  its  distribution  may  create 
difficulties  in  the  raising  of  increased 
revenue  ”.  But  has  this  happened  in 
recent  years  ?  Their  answer  to  this 
very  important  question  is  far  from 
reassuring.  "  Such  evidence  as  is  avail¬ 
able  ”,  they  write,  "  on  this  complicated 
statistical  question  indicates,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  national  income  has 
remained  stationary,  if  it  has  not  actu¬ 
ally  decreased  since  the  years  before 
the  war  ”. 

Needless  to  say  that  this  disparity 
between  “national”  income  (i.e.  the 
aggregate  of  individual  incomes)  and 
public  expenditure  involves  a  terrible 
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burden  on  the  individual  taxpayer. 
The  English  people,  as  Lx)rd  Snowden 
said  in  1930,  “  are  the  most  heavily 
taxed  in  the  world  Precise  figures 
to  establish  this  proposition  are  very 
difficult  to  come  by.  It  is  very 
difficult,  for  example,  to  compare 
figures  in  a  unitary  State  like  Great 
Britain  with  those  for  Federal  States 
like  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
But,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  our 
own  burden  of  £1^  per  head  (national 
and  local  taxation)  compares  with 
£12  9s.  in  the  United  States,  £g  in 
France,  and  £$  in  Italy. 

The  effect  of  such  a  burden  upon 
enterprise  and  industry  can  readily  be 
understood.  The  May  Conunittee  defin¬ 
itely  reached  the  conclusion  that  the 
demands  made  upon  tax-payers  and 
rate-payers  had  now  “  attained  such  a 
proportion  of  the  total  national  income 
that  they  must  now  be  considered 
definitely  restrictive  of  industrial  enter¬ 
prise  and  employment ".  Those  are 
grave  words  ;  but  the  course  of  events 
has  proved  them  to  be  abundantly 
justified. 

The  space  at  my  disposal  does  not 
permit  me  to  examine  in  detail  the 
chapters  in  which  the  authors  deal 
exhaustively  with  Inland  Revenue, 
Customs  and  Excise,  and  the  National 
Debt  and  Reparations  respectively. 
All  three  chapters  deserve  close  study 
by  all  publicists  and  politicians  and 
indeed  all  taxpayers.  As  regards 
social  conditions  generally,  and  the 
capacity  of  different  classes  to  bear 
taxation,  the  authors  quote  with  ap¬ 
proval  a  very  illuminating  generaliza¬ 
tion  by  Professor  A.  L.  Bowley.  “  The 
gener^  result  ”,  he  observes,  “  of  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  wage  adjust¬ 
ments,  and  social  expenditure,  has  been 
a  very  marked  redistribution  of  the 
national  income  which  in  the  aggregate 
was  nearly  the  same  per  head  in  1924 


as  in  1914.  The  very  rich  have  less 
than  half  their  pre-war  income  (allowing 
for  taxes  and  change  of  prices) ;  the 
least  well-off  among  the  working  classes 
have  gained  most.  Between  these  two 
extremes  the  tendency  is  almost 
throughout  in  the  same  direction.  .  .  . 
This  general  statement  must,  however, 
be  qualified  by  reference  to  unemploy¬ 
ment  in  those  industries  zind  locaJities 
in  which  it  is  severe,  and  to  the  hard 
case  of  persons  with  small  fixed  incomes 
and  unable  to  earn.  .  .  .  Great  progress 
has  been  made  towards  the  extinction 
of  remediable  poverty,  considerable 
inroads  have  been  made  on  excessive 
wealth,  and  generally  income  is  less 
unequally  distributed  than  it  was  ten 
years  ago  ”.  These  are  important  con¬ 
clusions  reached  by  a  particularly  com¬ 
petent  analyst.  But  the  question  re¬ 
mains  whether  the  changes  thus  indi¬ 
cated  will,  in  the  long  run,  contribute 
to  national  wealth  or  national  well¬ 
being.  On  that  question  it  is,  however, 
evidently  impossible  to  embark  in  this 
brief  review. 

It  ought  to  be  said  that  in  form  and 
arrangement  the  present  volume  follows 
the  lines  laid  down  in  its  predecessors. 
We  have, first,  an  analysis  of  the  thirteen 
Budget  statements  from  1921  to  1932 
and  of  the  debates  arising  thereon. 
These  are  followed  by  Budget  tables 
for  the  same  period.  Then  we  have 
the  three  more  general  chapters  referred 
to  above,  followed  again  by  eighteen 
Statistical  Tables,  clearly  and  system¬ 
atically  arranged. 

Sir  Bernard  Mallet  had  just  com¬ 
pleted  the  work,  when,  in  October  of 
last  year,  he  was  struck  down  by  the 
illness  to  which  he  succumbed.  This 
work,  however,  will  remain  as  an  appro¬ 
priate  monument  to  his  memory,  a 
fitting  crown  to  a  long  life's  work 
devoted  to  the  service  of  the  State. 

J.  A.  R.  Marriott. 
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THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH  CHAM¬ 
BERLAIN,  by  J.  L.  Garvin.  Vol. 

11.  1885-1895.  Macmillan.  21s. 

The  ten  years  1885-1895  transformed 
English  politics,  stable  since  the  Repeal 
of  the  Com  Laws.  Of  that  trans¬ 
formation  Chamberlain,  collaborating 
at  the  beginning  with  Gladstone  and 
at  the  end  with  Salisbury,  but  always 
expoimding  his  own  unauthorised  pro¬ 
gramme,  was  the  symbol  and  the 
storm-centre.  The  period  was  rich,  as 
such  periods  must  be,  in  dramatic 
personal  changes,  and  Chamberlain, 
who  carried  his  poUtical  life  in  his  hand 
throughout,  was  not  the  man  to 
minimise  the  quality  of  his  retorts  to 
fortune’s  strokes.  He  himself,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  aged,  passionate  Glad¬ 
stone,  Parnell,  vindicated  only  to  be 
destroyed,  Randolph  Chvurchill  lighting 
up  the  scene  like  a  meteor,  and  such 
notable  secondary  figures  as  Dilke, 
Morley,  Salisbury,  Hartington  and 
Arthur  Balfour,  gives  these  ten  years 
a  thrilling  personal  interest  rare  in  our 
sober  history.  Yet  Mr.  Garvin,  though 
he  is  Chamberlain’s  biographer  and 
though  all  the  artist  in  him  quickens 
to  the  drama,  never  lets  us  lose  sight  of 
the  compelling  forces  but  for  which 
these  rivalries  would  have  been  but 
paltry  squabbles.  As  Gladstone  saw 
it,  the  great  political  work  of  Liber¬ 
alism  awaited  its  crown  in  Ireland.  As 
Chamberlain  saw  it,  the  new  economic 
and  social  claims  of  Radicalism  could 
brook  no  delay.  Add  that  Chamber- 
lain  and  Churchill,  each  with  partial 
vision  of  the  novel  realities,  were  on 
opposite  sides,  and  it  becomes  clear 
why  Gladstone  with  his  prestige  and 
Parnell  with  his  iron  will  could  so 
long  deflect  public  interest  across  St. 
George’s  Channel. 

Chamberlain’s  part  in  the  remark¬ 
able  Home  Rule  episode  is  told  in  this 
volume  with  proper  emphasis  on  his 


courage,  his  resource,  his  pitilessness, 
his  amazing  versatility.  It  caimot  be 
summarised  here.  But  two  things 
must  be  said  in  justification  of  a  most 
controversial  figure  to  whom  time  has 
not  until  now  given  his  due.  First,  he 
was  absolutely  self-consistent  in  his 
attitude  towards  Home  Rule.  He  was 
eager  to  give  Ireland  the  status  of  a 
province  in  a  federated  United  King¬ 
dom,  but  was  not  prepared  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  idea  of  colonial  self-Govem- 
ment.  That  policy  he  insisted,  with  a 
prescience  which  time  has  vindicated, 
presented  the  Ulster  problem  in  an 
insoluble  form.  But  there  was  more 
to  it  than  that.  Home  Rule  meant  dis¬ 
ruption,  and  Chamberlain’s  whole 
mind  was  integration.  Hence  it  was 
that  when  a  political  mission  took 
him  across  the  Atlantic,  and  incident¬ 
ally  brought  him  the  romance  of  his 
life,  his  thought  instantly  leapt  to  the 
concept  of  Imperial  Federation,  and 
the  same  mental  quality  reveals  itself 
in  his  first  tentative  approaches  to  the 
South  African  question  which  was  one 
day  to  occupy  him  to  so  much  purpose. 

In  the  second  place,  Chamberlain 
was  never  false  to  his  earlier  social 
ideals.  As  he  came  to  know  the  party 
which  Disraeli  had  once  led,  he  noticed 
that  his  conceptions  did  not  clash  with 
the  Great  Tory  tradition.  The  trouble 
was  that,  as  Disraeli  had  also  cause  to 
learn,  the  Tory  mind  moved  slowly. 
Nevertheless  certain  things — free 
education,  local  Government,  a  breach 
in  the  land  monopoly — were  accom¬ 
plished  under  his  impulse  by  a  Tory 
Government  of  which  he  was  not  a 
member.  Only  in  the  matter  of  Dis¬ 
establishment  he  met  with  inexpugn¬ 
able  resistance,  and  here,  with  char¬ 
acteristic  courage,  he  gave  his  vote 
openly  for  a  cause  which  he  must  have 
known  to  be  hopeless.  In  all  our 
political  history  there  is  nothing  more 
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remarkable  than  this  effectual  pressure 
privately  exerted  on  a  none  too  tract¬ 
able  Government  by  an  outsider  who 
knew  that,  in  the  last  resort,  he  must 
needs  maintain  it  in  office ;  and  the 
influence  wielded  behind  the  scenes 
from  1886  onwards  made  possible  the 
open  coalition  of  1 895 .  But  its  achieve¬ 
ments  are  matter  for  Mr.  Garvin's  next 
voliune. 

Harold  Stannard. 


NO  TIME  LIKE  THE  PRESENT,  by 

Storm  Jameson.  Cassell.  6s. 

Miss  Storm  Jameson  has  had  a  good 
talk  with  herself.  This  is  one  of  the 
gifts  which  the  art  of  writing  has 
bestowed  on  mankind — the  power  to 
talk  the  matter  over  with  onesdf .  This 
book  shows  quite  clearly  the  difference 
between  thinking  things  out  and  writing 
them  out.  Writing  seems  (only  seems) 
to  cover  much  more  ground,  more 
thoroughly ;  there  is  a  satisfying 
(though  it  may  be  a  deceptive)  appear¬ 
ance  of  logic  in  the  written  word. 
There  it  is  for  future  reference  in  one 
definite  if  infinitely  narrowed  form ; 
but  where  are  the  thoughts,  the 
musings,  of  an  hour  ago  ?  Musings 
with  the  pen  are  really  very  different 
from  musings  without  it.  Miss  Jame¬ 
son  has  struggled  to  be  honest  in  this 
book ;  the  demands  of  writing — 
grammar,  sequence,  the  need  to  avoid 
misimderstanding — make  the  kind  of 
absolute  honesty  she  strains  after 
difficult  to  attain.  Wasn’t  it  Henry 
James  who  began  a  discussion  with  a 
friend  with  the  remark  that  "  he’d  like 
to  know  what  Henry  James  thought 
about  it  ”  ?  So  must  Miss  Jameson, 
I  feel,  have  often  surprised  herself  in 
the  course  of  this  book.  It  has  a  half- 
affinity  with  a  long  poem,  for  the  poet. 


too,  if  he  has  been  the  instrument  he 
ought  to  be,  is  astonished  by  the  range 
of  music  he  has  played. 

Miss  Jameson  begins  with  memories  ; 
she  writes  with  the  peculiar  brief  vivid¬ 
ness  and  that  secret  order  (superficially 
haphazard)  which  memories  command. 

I  know  that  when  I  was  a  child  my 
memory  was  single,  one  sight  or  sound 
could  hold  it  all.  Not  far  from  our  house 
there  was  a  quickset  hedge  smothered  in 
convolvulus.  The  big  white  funnel  - 
shaped  flowers,  much  less  beautiful  than 
a  hedgeful  of  wild  rose  or  may,  fascinated 
me.  They  died  almost  as  you  pulled 
them,  and  lay  limp  and  gone.  Only  to 
stand  looking  at  one  gave  me  indescrib¬ 
able  happiness — and  then  to  pull  it  and 
to  hope,  with  what  passion,  that  it  would 
live.  That  single-minded  absorption  be¬ 
comes  rarer  as  we  grow  old.  .  .  .  Do  you 
suppose  that  a  bird  is  an)rthing  but  the 
sensation  of  flying  as  it  cuts  the  air  ? 
1  am  sure  that  the  child  was  no  more  than 
the  convolvulus  she  held  in  her  hand.  If 
one  did  not  lose  that ! 

This  in  its  shape,  its  development,  its 
self-discovery  through  verbal  felicities 
and  images,  is  a  ljuic.  Its  one  flaw  (a 
small  falseness,  put  in  with  the  head 
held  on  one  side)  is  in  "  to  hope,  with 
what  passion,  that  it  would  live.” 

From  outside  the  lyric  anyone  who 
likes  may  point  out  that,  if  one  did  not 
”  lose  ”  the  singleness  one  would  never 
be  aware  of  it ;  by  losing  it  we  find  it, 
if  we  do  not  actually  bring  it  into 
existence. 

A  rough  chronology  leads  Miss  Jame¬ 
son  to  the  memory  of  her  happiest, 
maddest,  most  rebellious  days.  She 
tells  of  how  she  shared  a  study  with 
three  boy-students  on  equal  terms, 
living  adolescence  out  with  secret  ambi¬ 
tion  and  the  fever  of  self-confidence  that 
youth  learning  to  leave  the  nest  always 
enjoys.  The  war  murdered  friends, 
companions,  freedom,  illusion — every¬ 
thing.  Miss  Jameson  writes  purposely 
and  consciously  as  one  whose  youth  was 
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irrevocably  hurt  by  war.  The  friends 
she  lost,  she  lost  at  that  very  time 
when  friendship  is  more  than  half  of 
life.  She  sees  the  truth  of  war  with 
the  startled  innocent  direct  eyes  of 
youth.  The  armament  firms,  the 
wordy  helpless  place-clinging  politi¬ 
cians,  the  poison-gas  e.xperts,  the 
sophistries  of  bishops,  the  false  heroics 
of  poets,  or  the  blank  money-grubbing 
irrelevance  of  writers,  the  male-aping 
female,  all  get  the  plainness  of  speech 
they  deserve.  A  book  that  began  in 
quiet  memories  ends  in  a  just  anger 
that  is  more  deadly  because  it  is  cool. 
There  is  no  heroism,  cleanness,  fineness 
of  spirit,  economic  necessity,  nobility  of 
sacrifice,  that  can  make  war  anything 
but  foul.  Miss  Jameson  patiently  faces 
up  to  each  mealy-mouth^  excuser,  up¬ 
holder,  or  mitigator  of  war.  “  If  this 
country,  I  say,  is  got  into  another  war  I 
shall  take  every  means  in  my  power  to 
keep  my  son  out  of  it.  I  shall  tell  him 
that  it  is  nastier  and  more  shameful  to 
volunteer  for  gas-bombing  than  to  nm 
from  it  or  to  volunteer  in  the  other 
desperate  army  of  protestants.”  There  is 
no  compromise.  She  means — war  in  any 
circumstances  at  all.  I  hope  with  all 
my  heart  that  every  woman,  every 
youth  will  read  her  book ;  and  that 
every  war-monger,  armament-maker, 
bishop  and  jingo  pohtician  may  be 
shamed  by  them  in  time. 

Frank  Kendon. 


HAGGLE  -  TAGGLE,  by  Walter 
Starkie.  Murray.  10s.  Qd. 

We  have  suffered  so  much  from  our 
professional  Catholic  romantics,  flagon- 
thumpers,  and  pot-belly  boilers,  who 
have  turned  the  wind  on  the  heath  into 
a  monotonous  literary  draught,  that 


when  we  find  a  professor  setting  out 
in  heavy  peasant  disguise  to  fiddle  his 
way  among  the  gypsies  of  Hungary  and 
Rumania  and  calling  his  book  Raggle- 
T aggie,  we  approach  the  matter  with 
suspicion.  Admitted,  of  course,  that 
your  true  learned  vagabond  has  a 
touch  of  fanaticism  somewhere  what¬ 
ever  his  sect :  only  the  mad  walk, 
stamping  something  out  of  their 
systems,  which  goes  turgid  when  they 
are  in  sedentary  state.  Admitted,  also, 
that  we  have  nothing  against  these 
sloggers,  so  long  as  they  do  walk  that 
turgid  something  off,  and  do  not  return 
broader  and  stodgier  in  the  beam  of 
their  hearty  infallibility. 

Within  a  very  few  pages  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Starkie’s  book  one  discovers 
that  he  is  one  of  the  few  whose  roman¬ 
ticism  is  natural  and  not  chronic  ;  and 
the  secret  of  his  escape  lies  in  his  race, 
which  has  a  genius  for  preserving  its 
innocence.  He  is  an  amateur  vagabond, 
but  he  is  not  engaged  in  the  laborious 
task  of  converting  himself  to  his  own 
Faith.  No — the  violin,  so  a  gypsy 
prisoner  informed  him  in  Italy  after  the 
war,  was  made  by  the  devil,  and  men 
and  women  go  daft  when  they  hear  it. 
He  was  determined,  therefore,  to  go  to 
the  Transylvanian  devil  and  be  daft 
for  a  while  too.  So  he  took  the  road  to 
Budapest,  fiddling  in  the  streets  and 
the  caffe,  living  on  the  coins  in  his  hat, 
feeling  his  way  in  the  gypsy  art  of 
hitting  upon  the  mood  of  his  audience 
and  playing  a  triumphant  way  into  it, 
and  readily  taking  any  adventure  that 
offered.  But  to  live  up  to  Borrow  and 
Don  Juan  required,  he  found,  an 
abandon  which  the  cautious  north  in 
him  ingloriously  denied.  His  earliest 
adventures  are  escapes  from  feminine 
trouble — once  by  the  window  when 
Providence  in  the  form  of  a  husband 
came  to  rescue  him  in  time — and  he  is 
amusingly  aware  of  his  deficiencies  as 
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a  picaresque  hero.  And  even  later,  ture.  Professor  Starkie  writes  with 
when  he  had  survived  the  diabolical  knowledge  about  Hungarian  music  in 
powers  of  the  fiddle  over  the  female  general  and  gypsy  music  in  particular, 
heart,  he  foimd  the  gypsies  a  sordid.  After  he  acquired  the  art  of  working 
rough,  dirty,  and  incalculable  collection  from  the  languid  “  lassu ’’  of  the 
of  ruffians  to  be  with,  and  had  many  Hungarian  melodies  to  the  martial 
times  to  take  to  his  heels.  "  friss  "  and  the  final  mad  orgy  of  the 

The  book  is  packed  with  extra-  "  csdrdas  ”,  the  gypsies  taught  him 
ordinary  adventure  and  is  immensely  their  *'  bird  songs  ”  in  which  their  love 
readable.  The  fiddle  in  Hungary  like  of  embellishments,  grace-notes,  trills, 
a  good  horse  in  Ireland,  will  win  accept-  3Jid  flourishes  finds  its  supreme  ex- 
ance  everywhere  for  the  traveller.  He  pression.  But  he  notes  with  gloom  the 
arrived,  for  example,  late  one  night  at  a  gypsy  improvisor  putting  on  a  white 
Magyar  village  when  all  the  people  tie  and  playing  synthetic  jazz  at  the 
were  in  bed.  He  knocked  at  a  cottage  fashionable  restaurants  and  the  old 
where  he  had  heard  voices  and  they  nien  refusing  to  sing  the  old  songs  for 
cursed  him  and  refused  to  open.  At  fear  of  modem  ridicule.  For,  however 
his  wits  end,  he  remembered  his  fiddle,  gypsy  fiddling  may  stand  in  regard  to 
Life  among  the  gypsies  had  sharpened  the  classic  violin  tradition,  it  is  the 
his  instincts  for  the  right  time  and  when  blood  of  the  people,  the  life  of  their 
he  had  played  ”  Hullamszd  Balaton  ”  culture  and  folk  lore ;  and  the  tran- 
and  “  Cserebogar,”  two  songs  which  sitional  period  of  the  modem  world, 
penetrate  "  the  innermost  sanctum  of  with  all  its  mechanical  vulgarities  and 
the  Magyar  soul  ”,  the  door  opened  and  banalities,  is  rapidly  overtaking  them, 
a  man  clad  only  in  a  shirt  rushed  out  Professor  Starkie  has  caught  this 
and  dragged  him  inside  with  delight,  unspoiled  peasantry  in  time  and  has 
He  slept  in  the  best  bed  that  night  and  written  one  of  the  most  absorbing  and 
was  freely  entertained  by  the  peasant  entertaining  books  of  amateur  vaga- 
for  two  days.  bondage  that  has  appeared  for  years, 

A  glance  at  some  of  the  chapter  with  a  fine  spontaneity. 

headings  gives  a  good  indication  of  V.  S.  Pritchett. 

his  manner  and  matter  :  ”  Who  is  the 
girl  with  the  golden  hair  ?  Poor 
Manezi,  the  play  girl  of  the  inn.  .  .  . 

Our  tearful  parting.  A  wake  in  Hun¬ 
gary.  A  son  playing  a  fiddle  over  his 
father’s  open  grave.  Wafting  the 
spirit  away  on  the  wings  of  music. 

Gypsy  girls.  I  buy  them  bracelets. 

Their  talent  for  stealing.  Rostas  has  a 
lordly  manner,  but  it  was  I  who  paid. 

An  attempt  to  rob  me.  I  fall  ill  and 
am  cured  by  the  gypsy  witch.  Para- 
schiva.  Her  incantations  and  her 
foul  remedy  drive  the  evil  spirit  out  of 
me”.  He  lived  all  this  as  long  as  he 
dared ;  it  required  gusto  as  well. 

Not  all  the  book  is  devoted  to  adven- 
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POEMS,  by  Stephen  Spender,  Faber. 

Ss. 

THE  MAGNETIC  MOUNTAIN,  by 

C.  Day  Lewis.  Hogarth  Press.  3s.  6d. 

FLOWERING  REEDS,  by  Roy  Camp¬ 
bell.  Boriswood.  Ss. 

Mr.  Spender’s  first  book  of  poems  has 
been  eagerly  awaited  by  all  who  have 
a  lively  interest  in  the  development  of 
modern  English  poetry.  He  is  dis¬ 
tinctly  “  contemporary  ”  :  he  writes 
of  pylons  "  tall  with  prophecy  ”,  for 
him  there  is  no  bird-song  equal  to  the 
music  of  an  express-train,  and  his  com¬ 
plaint  is  that  “  this  century  chokes  me 
under  roots  of  night  He  has  con¬ 
trived  for  himself  a  verse  form  which  is 
as  modem  as  the  S5mipathies  it  ex¬ 
presses — a  series  of  flashes  not  unlike 
cinema  shots : 

”  But  next  day  stumbling,  panting 
up  dark  stairs, 

Ru^ng  in  room  and  door  flung  wide, 
I  knew.” 

His  power  is  undeniable  :  in  fact  there 
is  no  other  young  poet  writing  today 
who  has  quite  his  vivid,  emotional, 
contemporary  appeal.  But  in  this  very 
quality  of  contemporaneousness  lies  hfe 
weakness.  His  poetry  is  feverish  and 
not  altogether  devoid  of  insincerity  : 

”  But  let  the  wrong  cry  out  as  raw 
as  wounds  ” 
or,  of  an  express-train : 

“  Ah,  hke  a  comet  through  flame, 
she  moves  entranced 

Wrapped  in  her  music  no  bird  song, 
no,  nor  bough 

Breaking  with  honey-buds,  shall  ever 
equal.” 

Mr.  Spender  has  somewhat  the  same 
appeal  for  us  today  that  Rupert 
Brooke  had  for  his  generation  and  the 
same  weakness  is  inherent  in  both.  At 
its  best,  however,  his  Poems  is  an 
unmistakable  declaration  of  genius  : 

”  Near  the  snow,  near  the  sun,  in  the 
highest  fields 


See  how  these  names  are  f6ted  by  the 
waving  grass 

And  by  the  streamers  of  white  cloud 

And  whispers  of  wind  in  the  listening 
sky. 

The  names  of  those  who  in  their  lives 
fought  for  life 

Who  wore  at  their  hearts  the  fire's 
centre. 

Bora  of  the  sun  they  travelled  a 
short  while  towards  the  sun. 

And  left  the  vivid  air  signed  with 
their  honour.” 

Mr.  Day  Lewis,  though  quite  as 
modem  in  expression  and  quite  as 
definite  in  his  preference  for  an  imagery 
drawn  from  a  mechanistic  world,  is 
more  mature  and  far  more  abiding  in 
his  appeal.  There  is  nothing  feverish 
about  his  poetry,  nothing  insincere.  He 
is  the  better  craftsman  and  the  true 
source  of  his  poetry  is  immeasurably 
deeper.  The  Magnetic  Mountain  is  his 
third  book — and  in  some  ways  his  best ; 
nevertheless,  one  cannot  resist  the  feel¬ 
ing  that  his  determination  to  write 
round  a  central  theme  (in  the  present 
case  an  optimistic  progress  towards  an 
ideal  state)  has  led  to  a  certain  amount 
of  over-writing :  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  satirical  comedy  in  the  book  which 
could  be  dispensed  with  and  the  basic 
metaphor  of  the  central  theme  has 
occasionally  led  to  a  false  application  of 
the  mechanical  image.  Mr.  Lewis’s 
poetry,  however,  is,  at  its  best,  among 
the  finest  of  our  time  : 

”  Look  where  the  ranks  of  crocuses 

Their  rebel  colours  will  display 

Coming  with  quick  fire  to  redress 

The  balance  of  a  wintry  day. 

Those  daffodils  that  from  the  mould 

Drawing  a  sweet  breath  soon  shall 
flower. 

With  a  year’s  labour  got  their  gold 

To  spend  it  on  a  sunny  hour. 
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They  from  earth’s  centre  take  their 
time 

And  from  the  sun  what  love  they 
need : 

The  proud  flower  bums  away  its 
prime. 

Eternity  lies  in  the  seed.” 

Mr.  Campbell’s  newest  collection  of 
lyrics  has  none  of  that  tempestuous 
rebellion  which  characterized  most  of 
his  other  volumes.  Flowering  Reeds 
consists  of  some  two  dozen  immaculate 
romantic  lyrics,  written  with  vigour  and 
gusto  and  imaged  in  a  fine,  flaming 
speech.  Occasionally  there  is  a  sug¬ 
gestion  that  the  poet  has  not  quite 
screwed  his  courage  to  the  sticking- 
point ;  but  his  poems  are  always 
fiercely  individual  and  rise,  at  their 
highest,  to  a  rare  level  of  lyrical 
perfection. 

C.  Henry  Warren. 


ASPECTS  OF  SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY  VERSE.  Selected  and 
prefaced  by  Peter  Quennell.  Jonathan 
Cape.  65. 

A  NEW  anthology  of  p)oetry  must 
justify  itself — the  poetry  chosen,  when 
out-of-the-way,  must  seem  to  upbraid 
neglect ;  if  the  poetry  is  well  known, 
the  material  make-up  of  the  book 
must  please  ;  or  there  may  be  some  new 
reconunendation  or  persuasion  in  the 
anthologist,  some  presentation  of  his 
own  reasons  for  his  own  choice.  Mr. 
Quennell’s  book  comes  off  quite  well 
by  each  count  but  not  supremely  well 
by  any.  He  has  printed  a  few  poems 
which  have  probably  never  been  chosen 
before  by  an  anthologist.  Some  are 
by  little  poets,  some  are  from  seldom 


opened  pages  of  well-known  books. 
The  selection  from  Herrick,  for  in¬ 
stance,  is  pleasantly  new.  Out  of  the 
twenty-six  poems  here  printed,  the 
first  hnes  of  which  begin  with  A,  B,  or 
C,  eighteen  are  already  common  posses¬ 
sions  or  are  to  be  foimd  in  the  Oxford 
Book  of  English  Verse,  or  in  the 
anthologies  of  Mr.  Ault  or  Mr.  Kerr. 
The  rest  are  Mr.  Quennell’s  finding. 

Mr.  Quennell  qualifies  for  the  third 
count.  He  has  written  prefaces  to  the 
book  itself  and  to  each  of  the  three 
sections — Lyrical,  Metaphysical,  Devo¬ 
tional.  Here  there  is  plenty  to  accept 
— for  instance,  the  exclamation  after 
mentioning  the  garden  poems  of  Mar¬ 
vell  and  Cowley,  "  How  ‘  literary  ', 
set  beside  the  Elizabethans  !  ”  ;  or 
this,  "  Cowley  requires  the  assistance 
of  a  definite  theme  round  which  he  can 
learnedly  weave  his  poetic  web 
All  the  generalisations  are  interesting, 
but  some  require  more  argument,  and 
at  least  a  statement  of  exceptions. 
Instead  of  noting  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  fondness  for  music,  Mr.  Quennell 
might  have  remembered  that  the 
Elizabethans  were  at  least  equally  fond 
of  it  and  then  shown  how  their  fond¬ 
ness  differed.  There  are  two  particu¬ 
larly  provocative  remarks.  The  note 
on  p.  157  speaks  of  the  "  deserts  of 
(Wsdler’s)  collected  verse  ”,  broken  only 
by  two  small  oases.  One  cannot  echo 
Dryden’s  adulation  nowadays,  though 
one  can  imderstand  it.  But  more  of 
Waller’s  verse  is  green  than  Mr.  Quen¬ 
nell  allows.  Dryden’s  ”  magnificent 
recuscitation  of  blank  verse  ”  refers,  I 
suppose,  to  All  for  Love,  but  even  if  Mr. 
Quennell  means  to  follow  Mr.  Eliot  in 
slighting  the  versification  of  Paradise 
Lost  (which  appeared  eleven  years 
before  AU  for  Love)  he  must  express 
himself  so  that  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  forgotten  Milton. 

Geoffrey  Tillotson. 
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ON  READING  SHAKESPEARE,  by 

Logan  Pearsall  Smith.  Constable. 

7s.  6d. 

It  is  both  a  pity  and  a  shame  upon  us 
that  we  English  do  not  read  more  of 
Shakespeare.  Yet  how  easy  this  is  to 
understand.  After  all,  having  once 
been  marched  in  our  school  days,  very 
often  by  a  dreary  pedant,  among  the 
foothills  of  this  vast  and  perplexing 
region,  or  driven  under  vile  duress  to 
essay  the  ascent  of  one  of  the  greater 
peaks,  it  is  perhaps  small  wonder  that 
we  do  not  voluntarily  go  back  again, 
to  wander  where  we  are  alternately 
blinded  by  beauty,  puzzled  by  much 
that  is  more  than  strange  to  us,  now 
and  then  thrown  right  off  our  bearings. 

These  perhaps,  apart  from  mere  lazi¬ 
ness  and  a  sneaking  preference  for 
detective  fiction,  are  among  the  most 
common  reasons  for  the  neglect  of  our 
greatest  poet  by  the  average  English¬ 
man  of  intelligence.  They  are  not, 
however,  to  be  found  among  the  many 
and  cogent  reasons  for  not  reading 
Shakespeare  which  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith 
enumerates  before  he  suddenly  makes 
up  his  mind,  steps  over  the  frontier, 
and  finds  himself  transported  into  a 
magic  land. 

He  is  frank  about  these  obstacles  and 
the  bogeys  that  lie  in  wait  for  the 
reader.  If  he  goes  ill-equipped  he  will 
be  lost,  for  we  are  far  from  Shake- 
peare’s  day ;  customs  and,  above  all, 
the  language  have  altered ;  worst  of 
all,  the  text  itself  is  corrupt. 

In  the  circumstances  let  us  be  thank¬ 
ful  that,  for  the  man  who  would  read 
Shakespeare  neither  as  an  ignoramus 
nor  as  a  myopic  expert,  there  has  here 
arisen  a  guide  and  mentor  who  has 
ventured  in  these  perilous  fields  and 
returned  with  a  right  good  knowledge 
of  the  country,  and,  what  is  more,  with 
his  vision  unimpaired. 


If,  after  reading  Mr.  Pearsall  Smith, 
we  do  not  immediately  pack  our  bags 
with  his  list  of  requisites  for  pilgrimage 
and  take  the  road  with  him  straightway, 
it  certainly  cannot  be  laid  to  his  charge. 

John  Linnell. 


ROBERT  SMITH  SURTEES.  A 
CRITICAL  STUDY,  by  Frederick 
Watson.  Harrap.  12s.  4d. 

Throughout  his  book,  Mr.  Frederick 
Watson  seeks  to  justify  Surtees'  charac¬ 
ters  and  pleads  for  the  backgrounds  of 
his  novels.  Behind  the  comedy  and  the 
caperings  is  Surtees’  commentary  on 
contemporary  country  life  and  now 
that  his  characters  have  ceased  to 
shock,  while  continuing  to  amuse,  it  is 
not  difficult  to  understand  why  his 
present  status  should  so  far  exceed  that 
of  his  lifetime.  Even  today,  Mr. 
Watson  complains,  Surtees  has  not 
been  allotted  a  worthy  enough  place 
in  the  procession  of  literature.  His  is 
the  first  purely  critical  estimate.  Not 
concerning  himself  unduly  with  the 
biography  of  his  subject,  Mr.  Watson  is 
anxious  to  hammer  home  one  point, 
almost  one  point  alone,  that  Surtees 
“  preferred  to  follow  the  ‘  'eaven-bom  ’ 
on  his  horse  or  in  his  Hunting  Tours 
and  to  hunt  with  the  ‘  hidiots  ’  in  his 
novels  ".  Nevertheless,  despite  his  un¬ 
concern  of  popularity,  his  “  hidiots  ” 
were  not  so  congenital  as  a  first  glance 
suggests.  As  Mr.  Watson  points  out, 
Surtees’  portrait  of  Scamperdale,  whom 
anyone  might  be  excused  for  accepting 
as  an  authentic  type,  completely  upset 
the  applecarts  of  his  contemporaries. 
But  Scamperdale  was  not  such  a  bad 
fellow  after  all ;  Sponge  was  a  cynic 
but  not  the  blackguard  he  appears  on 
an  inunature  acquaintance ;  Jorrocks 
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was  vulgar  and  a  grocer,  but  the  “  'unt  " 
was  everything  to  him. 

Having  made  an  attempt  to  justify 
these  rich  comic  characters,  Mr.  Watson 
emphasizes  the  value  of  his  subject 
as  a  social  historian.  Surtees  lived 
through  fifty  years  of  comprehensive 
change  in  conditions  of  living  and  the 
change  was  greatest  in  its  effects  upon 
the  countr3^ide.  Surtees  preferred  to 
chronicle  rather  than  to  expostulate. 
In  constructing  this  book,  chapter  by 
chapter,  the  author  seems  roughly 
to  have  followed  a  plan.  Dealing  with 
various  aspects  of  country  social  life, 
he  opens  each  chapter  with  a  brief  but 
valuable  survey  of  his  own  which  he 
follows  up  by  demonstrating  how  the 
books  of  Surtees  illustrate  the  phase. 

At  the  same  time,  the  friendly  critic 
never  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  Surtees 
was  a  humorist  and  not  a  reformer,  who 


did  not,  for  instance,  even  mention  the 
agricultural  labourer.  His  satire  was  a 
criticism  of  snobbery.  He  loved  a  good 
master  but  preferred  a  "  queer  charac¬ 
ter  ”,  a  condition  which  gave  rise  to  a 
conflict  between  his  hunting  and  his 
literary  enthusiasms.  One  of  these, 
however,  must  have  suffered  had  he 
been  at  all  eager  for  the  applause  of 
either  the  reading  public  or  the  himting 
world.  That  he  chose  to  ignore  the 
sentimental  claims  of  the  latter  gave  his 
literary  gift  little  chance  of  recognition. 
But  now  that  the  sharp  edge  of  the 
satire  that  lifted  Jorrocks  from  Great 
G)ram  Street  and  set  him  upon  Arter- 
xerxes  has  been  blunted,  Surtees' 
reputation  has  been  established  and  this 
book,  elucidating  the  secret  of  his 
gusto  without  criticizing  it  in  any 
categorical  manner,  should  not  fail  to 
increase  it.  A.  William  Ellis. 
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SELECTED  FICTION 


GRAND  CANARY,  by  A.  J.  Cronin. 

Gollancz.  7s.  6d. 

TROPICAL  WATERS,  by  Ronald 

Fraser.  Cape.  7s.  6d. 

These  two  novels,  which  are  both  well 
worth  reading,  demonstrate  the  recent 
reaction  against  realism  as  a  literary 
and  artistic  premier  force.  Dr.  Cronin, 
whose  methods  have  undergone  a  con¬ 
siderable  change,  employs  dream-sym¬ 
bolism  in  his  new  book,  and  Ronald 
Fraser  brings  in  (rather  unsatisfac¬ 
torily)  the  “  earth-pull  ”  of  Lawrence. 

Grand  Canary  opens  with  a  sea- 
voyage.  Dr.  Cronin  has  not  chosen 
one  of  the  great  liners,  but  has  turned 
his  attention  to  the  small  group  of 
passengers  on  a  3,000-ton  cargo  boat, 
and  proceeds  to  relate  the  events  which 
subsequently  happened  on  land  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  contacts  established  on 
board  ship.  The  scene  is  set  on  the 
Canary  Islands  and  the  central  figure 
is  that  of  Harvey  Leith,  a  young 
research-doctor,  who  has  been  the 
victim  of  great  suffering  and  humilia¬ 
tion  through  a  professional  scandal, 
and  the  experiences  of  his  fellow- 
passengers  are  grouped  round  him. 
The  crises  of  the  story  are  beautifully 
done.  The  mystery  and  the  advance 
of  death  in  the  Spanish  island  help 
to  intensify  the  reader’s  sympathy  with 
the  young  doctor  and  to  comprehend 
his  love,  which  is  at  last  sublimated  to 
an  ideal,  giving  him  strength  to  renew 
his  former  ambitions. 

Though  in  marked  contrast  to  Hat- 


Baynham  the  subsidiary  characters 
are  rendered  with  feeling,  humour  and 
truth,  but  Dr.  Cronin  does  not  seem 
quite  happy  portraying  sophisticated 
people. 

Grand  Canary  is  a  sincere  and  at  the 
same  time  exciting  novel,  in  which 
humour  and  tragedy  are  nicely  bal¬ 
anced.  It  is  a  moving  story,  the  ten¬ 
sion  rising  steadUy  until  the  moment 
when  the  dreaded  yellow  fever  takes 
control.  After  this  catharsis  the  clos¬ 
ing  pages  bring  one  back  gently  to 
England  and  Harvey  Leith’s  future. 

Ronald  Fraser’s  new  book  also  begins 
with  a  sea-voyage — on  a  big  ship  this 
time — and  culminates  in  a  series  of 
rapid  adventures  in  South  America. 
While  the  characters  remain  at  sea 
all  is  well,  but  though  the  country  is . 
beautifully  described  the  rest  of  the 
story  disappointed  me.  The  mysteri¬ 
ous  Marlene  in  search  of  her  satanic 
husband  at  first  promised  great  things, 
but  in  spite  of  the  author’s  endeavour 
to  endow  him  with  all  the  power  of 
tropical  evil  Pino  deteriorated  into  a 
commonplace  dago  villain. 

The  main  trouble  with  this  book  is 
that  Ronald  Fraser  has  tried  to  write 
a  story  of  the  Sard  Marker  variety,  and 
as  his  chief  claim  to  literary  eminence 
depends  upon  his  capacity  to  describe 
subtle  hiunan  relationships  and  the 
minds  of  intellectualised  people  t^ie 
shooting  affrays  and  pursuits  in  Tropical 
Waters  fall  a  trifle  flat.  If  this  were  a 
first  novel  there  are  various  laudatory 


ter’s  Castle,  this  book  in  its  way  is  a  things  I  could  say  about  it,  but  as  a 
worthy  successor.  It  is  not  so  massive,  successor  to  Marriage  in  Heaven  and 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  written  The  Flying  Draper  it  is  a  disappoint- 
is  lighter  and  more  mobile.  With  the  ment. 


Helen  Gosse. 
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LETTERS  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA-II 

By  Andre  Siegfried 

who,  continuing  his  studies,  examines  the  present  position  in 
Chile  and  the  Argentine 


THE  TWENTY-SIX  COMMISSARS 

By  Major-Gen,  Sir  W.  Malleson 

who  tells  for  the  first  time  the  authentic  story  of  his  mission 
to  Russian  Central  Asia  in  1918,  and  of  certain  events  which 
caused  a  great  sensation  throughout  Russia. 
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EUROPE  IN  TWO  CAMPS 

By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  Little  Entente  Pact  and  the  Austrian  arms  affair  are  the 
latest  signs  of  the  definite  division  of  Europe  into  two  hostile 
camps,  which  bodes  ill  for  the  British  policy  of  appeasement 
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UNSURPASSED  FOR  SITUATION  AND  SERVICE. 

Telephone;  1150.  Proprietors:  Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.1 

200  Rooms  with  Hot  &  Cold  Water  &  Electric  Fires. 
Bedroom  &  Breakfast  8/6  per  night. 

Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  on  application. 
Telegrams :  "  FooKCRArr,  London.” 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.l 

200  Rooms  with  Hot  &  Cold  Water  &  Electric  Fires. 
Bedroom  &  Breakfast  8/6  per  night. 
Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  cm  application. 
Telegrams :  “  Thackeray,  London." 


ROYAL  in  winter  . . . 

1 20  feet  Sun  Lounge  facing  south. 
A  Bedrooms  snd  Private  Suites 
▼  i  Balconies  are  available. 

■  1^——,  MANY  PRIVATE  BATHROOMS 
HU  I  CL  H.  &  C.  RUNNING  WATER  TO 
ALL  ROOMS.  Excellent  cuisine 
ST.  LEONARDS  •  ON  •  SEA  and  service.  From  H  gns. 


ANY 

GOOD  CLASS  HOTEL 

may  have  this  apace  for 

TEN  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH 

with  a  big  discount  for  12  insertions.  Apply : 
Advt.  Manager,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  13  Buckingham 
Street.  W.C.2. 
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THE  LEAGUE  AND  THE  CLUB  OF  FOUR  - 
THE  SOVIETS  WAR  ON  THE  PEASANTS 
MAKING  PUBLIC  OPINION  .... 
THE  CHALLENGE  TO  TREASURY  ORTHODOXY 
ZIONIST  DREAMS  AND  REAUnES  .  .  . 

THE  KAFFIR  AND  THE  COW  COMPLEX-  . 

A  MAN  ABOUT  TOWN . 

PREVENTION  OF  ROAD  ACCIDENTS  -  - 

LEITERS  FROM  SOUTH  AMERICA— Condanon 


THE  KILLER  WHALE-/4  Aory 


EBB  AND  FLOW— MantUif  Ccmmmtary 


.  Dr.  ELDiDoa  ^ 
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C.E.M.)OAD 
GERALD  BULLETT 


TO  FOKnn(arn.Y  UMiARY 
H.  II.  TOMLINSON 
V.  s.pnTciiETr 


PRICE  3t.  bd.  NET. 


All  Rnkb 


MARTIN  ARMSTRONG 
ERK  GILlXrT 


42*.  PER  ANNUM  POST  FREE 
11 

rim  FM  ^ 


THE  FORnOGHTLY  REVIEW,  LTD. 

LONDON  " 


WILL  YOU  LEND  US  A  HAND  ? 


MISS  WESTON'S 
ROYAL  SAILORS’  RESTS, 

PORTSMOUTH  AND  DEVONPORT 

A  ^  .  JTht  late  Dame  Agnes  E.  Weston,  G3JE.,  LLD. 
Co-l-ounders  :  U 


'THE  Trustees  earnestly  appeal  to  all  lovers  of  the  Sea  and  Ships 
^  to  assist  them  in  carrying  on  this  work,  founded  over  fifty  years 
ago,  for  the  benefit,  physically,  morally  and  spiritually,  of  the  men 
of  the  Royal  Navy  all  over  the  world. 

pUNDS  are  greatly  needed  at  the  present  time  to  enable  us  to 
continue  our  various  activities  for  their  comfort,  welfare  and 
well-being.  199,906  sleepers  accommodated  last  year.  Attendances 
at  Concerts,  etc,,  40,147  ;  Devotional  Meetings,  102,869  ;  Workers' 
Visits  to  Ships,  Hospitals,  etc.,  4,932. 

Contributions  should  be  sent  to 

The  Hon.  Treasurer,  Royal  Sailors*  Rest,  Portsmouth. 

Cheques,  etc^  crossed  *'  Nat.  Prov.  Bank,  Ltd.,  Portsmouth.” 


Hail  in  iiearcli 
of  siiiisliiiie 

Take  a  glorious 
voyage  to  the 
sunny  Bermuda— 
the  coral  isles  of  t 
the  West.  Here  p 
you  can  laze  on“ 
warm  beaches, 
bathe  i  n  tur¬ 
quoise  waves.  17  ^  _ 

Roam  along  juni-  "S.  —  ~ 

per-bordered 

lanes  and  see  the  fields  of  Easter  lilies.  Explore 
the  crystal  caves,  revel  in  sports  on  land  and  sea. 
Here  with  modern  comforts,  old  traditions  are 
still  preserved.  Sail  into  the  Golden  West  and 
find  new  happiness  in  Bermuda. 


For  full  partieulart 
write  to  Paeijtc 
Steam  yavi^ation  Co. 

Ooroo,  Water  St., 

Lirerpool ;  Eldere  A 
Pfffee  Ltd,,  Si,  Bow 
8t.,  W.O.i;  Fumete, 

Wiihp  A  Co,,  Ltd., 

F  H  r  ne  i  e  Bouse, 

Leadenhall  8t*^, 

E.C.S;  or  the  Ber¬ 
muda  Trade  Dereiop- 
m  tnl  Board,  ZH,  Bi^h  BoXhom,  Lomdon,  W.O.I, 


..fliiditin 

BERIUDA 


■  TAYLORS  for  TYPEWRITERS  ' 

DUPLICATORS.  ADDING  AND  CALCULATING 
MACHINES.  OFFICE  FURNITURE  &  SUPPLIES 

Sale,  Hire,  Repair  and  Exchange. 

AIX  UAKU  AT  BASOAU  PUCn. 

BIBB  rUBCHASB. 

MSS.  Copied  Circular.  Duplicated 

Boy  ■  BIJOU  for  S/* 

tynufir  Urmx  and  Lit!  N,.  34 


TAYLORS 

74,  CHANCERY  LANE.  ^ 

(Nelbom  EmI)  LONDON.  W.C.t  Th*  btiov.— The  por- 
TeL  HOLBOUi  S70S.  tabled, hut.  Themoit 

B—  mn  n  dnrable  etiible  writer 

r rant  S9  9e.  Oonplete  ia  Tneel  Otie, 


FREE  .  .  . 

to  all  Users  of  Words 

An  extensive  list  of  words  which  shows  you  how 
to  make  your  conversations,  letters,  articles  and  any 
work  with  words  more  brilliant  and  effective,  more 
inspiring,  more  penetrative.  It  is  sent  absolutely 
FREE  to  introduce  quickly  Hartrampf’s  Vocabu¬ 
laries,  which  discriminating  people  the  world  over 
say  is  the  greatest  literary  invention  since  the 
alphabet.  Send  for  the  list  at  once,  without 
obligation. 

PSYCHOLOGY  PUBLISHING  CO. 
(Dept  1),  11  Todd  Streot,  Mancheoter 
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THE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW 

announces  for  JUNE : 


CORRIDORS — Pl  Story  *  •  •  «  Qy  ^4.  E.  Coppotrd 

VALAIS  REVISITED  AFTER  40  YEARS  •»  ••  By  Sir  Arthur  Hort 

A  GERMAN  BUMMEL  m  -  m  m  By  Owen  Tweedy 

GOOD  MUSIC  BY  RADIO  •  »  •  »  By  C.  Henry  ^Varren 


SINGLE  COPY  ORDER 

To  Th*  Manager,  Fortnightly  Review, 

13,  Buddnsham  Streat, 

London,  W.C2. 

Pleaoe  port  the  Jane  number  of  the  Fort¬ 
nightly  Review  to 

SUBSCRIPTION  ORDER 

To  The  Manager,  Fortnightly  Review, 

13,  Buddntbom  Stroot, 

London.  W.CL 

Plemo  peel  tin  Fortnightly  Review  lo  me/or 
mx  menthr  ,  ,  fit  1  0 

twelve  wenth,  -*“*/«/«•  £3  2  0 

for  tehidt  1  encloee  3/6 

Where  to  Stay 

1 

Not  the  South  of  France,  Choose 

The  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL 
at  SUNNY  ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA 

Facing  south  and  sea.  New  Sun 

Lounge  120  ft.  long — Modern  Com* 
forts  —  LIFT  —  Centrally  Heated. 
Exceptional  Cuisine  and  Service. 

From  4}  gns.  'Phone  ;  Hastings  869. 

Al^sooft.  1 

MATLOCK.  i 

The  favounte  all-the- 

year  Hydro,  for  Treat-  TTaCiilkl^ 

ment.  Rest  and  Pleasure.  Ijh,  wn.[;;lph- 
Modem  throughout.  l5V  i  >  ’ 

— 

ANY 

GOOD  CLASS  HOTEL  I 

may  have  this  space  for 

TEN  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH  j 

with  a  big  discount  for  12  insertions.  Apply :  j 

Advt.  Manager,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  13  Buckingham 
Street,  W'.C.2. 

i 

OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell  Street,  London,  W.C.l 

200  Rooms  with  Hot  &  Cold  Water  &  Electric  Fires. 
Bedroom  &  Breakfast  8/6  per  night. 

Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  on  application. 
Telegrams :  "  THACKEiLtv,  londom.” 

I 

NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St.,  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.G.1 

200  Rooms  with  Hot  &  Cold  Water  &  Electric  Fires 
Bedroom  &  Breakfast  8/6  per  night. 

Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  on  application. 
Telegrams ;  “  bookcraft,  London.” 

WELLINGTON  HOTEL  1 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

1 

Delightfully  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Common  1 
facing  South.  Private  suites  at  moderate  terms.  Lock-up  { 
Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  First-class  management.  | 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  SITUATION  AND  SERVICE.  | 

Telephone:  1150.  Proprietors:  Trust  Houses,  Ltd  | 

Please  mention  the  Fortnightly  Review  when  writing  to  advertisers 
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A  perfect  typewriter 
on  a  small  scale— the 


Where  to  Stay 


ROCKSIDE» 

MATLOCK. 

The  favourite  all-the- 
year  Hydro,  for  Treat¬ 
ment,  Rest  and  Pleasure. 
Modem  throughout. 
Write  for  Prospectus. 


Spand  your  holidayt  in  the  sun . 

Tb«r«>  DO  oeod  to  go  abroad.  Thla  oornor  of  the  •unn  j  SoaMz 
eoasiline  oDjoyt  rooord  tonahlDo.  And  hero  at  the  lozorlout  bot 
qoloi  Hotel  Victoria  you  haze  a  magnificent  hundred  and  twenty 
foot  eon  lounge.  A  hundred  bedroMoe  and  plicate  cultoe  to 
ehooee  from.  Hot  and  oold  water  to  all  rooms.  Oaragee.  Music. 
Kzeelltnt  cuisine.  Famous  chef.  Vintage  wlnee.  From  41  ftu. 
IncluelTe. 

THE  ROYAL  VICTORIA  HOTEL 

ST.  LEONARDS -ON -SEA 

T*Uplk<m»:  Satilnm  U$ 


NEAR  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

KINGSLEY  HOTEL 

Hart  St..  Bloomsbury  Square,  London,  W.C.l 

200  Rooms  aritb  Hot  ft  Cold  Water  &  Electric  Fires 
Bedroom  ft  Breakfast  8/b  per  night. 

Rtdectd  Inclutiv*  Ttrmt  on  application. 
Telegrams :  **  BooacaArr,  lohdoh.” 


GOOD  CLASS  HOTEL 

may  have  this  space  for 

TEN  SHILLINGS  PER  MONTH 

with  a  big  discount  for  12  insertions.  Apply  t 
A  dot.  Manager,  The  Fortnightly  Review,  IS  Buchingfum 
Street,  IV.C.2. 


WELLINGTON  HOTEL 

TUNBRIDGE  WELLS. 

Delightfully  situated  at  the  summit  of  the  Common 
facing  South.  Private  suites  at  moderate  terms.  Lock-up 
Garage.  Passenger  Lift.  First-class  management. 

UNSURPASSED  FOR  SITUATION  AND  SERVICE. 
Telephone  :  1150.  Proprietors:  Trust  Houses,  Ltd. 


OPPOSITE  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM 

THACKERAY  HOTEL 

Great  Russell  Street,  London.  W.C.l 
200  Rooms  with  Hot  ft  Cold  Water  ft  Electric  Fires. 
Bedroom  ft  Breakfast  S/6  per  night. 
Reduced  Inclusive  Terms  on  application. 
Telegrams :  "  THACKEaxy,  lomoon." 
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•  The  price  is  truly  outrageous,  but  the  list  of 
contributors  is  overwhelming,  so  what  is  one  to  do  ? 
I  enclose  nine  smacks  ($9.00),  a  night's  wages  of  a 
Gdifornia  banjo  player,  for  one  year’s  subscription 
to  the  London  Mercury.’ 

— from  a  subscriber’s  letter 


SOME 

CONTRIBUTORS 


Martin  Armstrong 
Max  Beerbohm 
Hilaire  Belloc 
Laurence  Binyon 
Edmund  Blunden 


Ernest  Bramah 
G.  K.  Chesterton 
Walter  de  la  Mare 
Lord  Dunsany 
E.  M.  Forster 


Philip  Guedalla 
Jos.  Hergesheimer 
Aldous  Huxley 
E.  V.  Knox 
Vachel  Lindsay 


E.  V.  Lucas 
Robert  Lynd 
Rose  Macaulay 
Edward  Marsh 
T.  Sturge  Moore 


Robert  Nichols 
Alfred  Noyes 
J.  B.  Priestley 
George  Saintsbury 
Siegfried  Sassoon 


G.  Bernard  Shaw 
Dame  Ethel  Smyth 
Henry  Williamson 
Virginia  Woolf 
W.  B.  Yeats 


^  Send  One 
Shilling  for  Two 
Specimen  copies 
to  The  Manager,  The 
London  Mercurt 
229  Strand 
London 
W.C.2 


THE  LONDON 
MERCURY 

Edited  by  J.  C.  SQUIRE 


Monthly  is. 


Yearly  ijs. 


■pORMERLY  published  at  three 
shillings,  this  review  is  now 
One  Shilling,  no  change  being 
made  in  format  or  nature  of 
contents. 

The  purpose  of  The  London 
Mercury,  since  its  appearance  in 
November,  1919,  has  been  to 
publish  the  best  original  work  by 
living  writers  and  to  formulate 
and  to  apply  sound  critical 
standards.  It  is  an  indispensable 
medium  for  all  who  wish  to  keep 
informed  of  the  progress  of 
literature  in  our  day. 
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preserves  the 
tobacco  in 
its  original 
freshness  and 
retains  the 
unique  flavour 
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